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‘¢ From yonder realms of empyrean day 

Bursts on my ear the indignant lay : 

There sit the sainted sage, the bard divine, 

The few, whom genius gave to shine 

‘Through every unborn age, and undiscover’d clime.” 
Gray. 
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\. Marmion: a Tale of Flodden Field. By Walter Scott, 
Esq. The seventh edition. 8vo. Pp. 505. 12s. Constable 
and Co. Edinburgh; Miller; London. 1811. 


2. Marmion Travestied ; a tale of Modern Times. By Peter 
. Pry, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 277. 9s. Tegg. 1809. 


3. The Lady of the Lake; a Poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. 
the sivth edition. 8vo, Pp. 433. 12s. Ballantyne and Co. 
Edinburgh; Longman and Co. London, 1810. 


WE have ounce before taken occasion to apologize to Mr. Scott, 
and, more particularly, to our readers, for having suffered the 
later productions of his northern muse to lie so long neglected 
by us. Werepeat our apologies here; and, by way of reason, 
not of excuse, we shall state, that, having read some most: 
extravagant praises, in one of our periodical publications, of 
the Lady of the Lake, we were led to doubt the accuracy of 
the opinion which we had ourselves formed of that poem, on 
our first perusal of it; and, therefore, we resolved to ‘read it 
a second time before we delivered our final judgment to the 
public. This, we trust, will be received as a sufficient reason 
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for the delay, as far as it respects one of the poems before us. 
As to the other, we have nothin g like an excuse to offer, and 
no reason worth troubling our readers with. With a few fur- 
ther preliminary observations, then, of a general nature, we 
shall proceed to the performance of our task. 

Let not our readers suppose that we are about to divert 
their attention frem the books before us, by any laboured dis- 
sertations of our own. We might, indeed, with little labour, 
translate a chapter from the Abbe du Bos’s masterly reflections 
on poetry and painting, and, with still less, contrive to render 
its contents applicable to the subject of our immediate consi- 
deration, or, at least, (which would answer the ere full as 
well) make them appear to be so. Or we could select, without 
much trouble, with the assistance of an index, and, with 

scarcely any trouble at all, with the aid of good Mr. Francis, 
or of Monsieur a Madame Dacier, a fe w pages of trite 
observations from Horace’s. art of poétry, which, with a very 
little alteration, might be made to ap pear as the genuine offs 
spring of our own brains, and, with some of our readers, 
might secure us a degree of credit, which we can never caheeet 
to deriye from the mere honest discharge of our plain duty 
as critics. Wemight go still further than this; we might 
refresh our memory, by a reference to books on our shelves, and 
take a comparative view of the different kinds of poetical com- 
position, show which was best calculated to ensure popular 
favour, and which was med kely to please the man of genius, 
taste, and judgment We might quote from different poets, 
in each class, and distribute the palm of victory at our plea- 
sure. We might thus exhibit the extent of our reading, the 
depth of our studies, and the strength of our memories. 
And, though some stber- minded reader might feel disposed to 
reprove us for our observations, ‘* the-many-headed monster” 
would admi e our talents, and wonder at our erudition, But, 
though we might do this, having our readers entirely at our 
mercy, we have too much gratitude so to abuse their patience, 
and too much good sense, we hope, so to mistake our duty. 
We leave this course to be pursued by others who have disco- 
vered a new art of criticism, and a new species of eloquence, 
unknown to Longinus or Quintilian, to Horace or Cicero, to. 
Addison or Sw ift, or, in short, to any ancient or modern writer 
of taste, talents, and judgment. Be it observed, en passant, 
that Mr. Walter Scott himself is a disciple, or rather, we sup- 
pose, we should say, a magister, of this new school. Be that 
as it may, let masters and scholars enjoy their own notable 
achi¢vements, let them contemplate with delight the effects of 
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their own labours, and let them exult in the partial success of 
their adventurous experiment :---we shall not follow the exam- 
ple which we censure; nor suffer ourselves to be led astray 
from the good old path. With this “ envoi to the reader,” 
we pow bid good morrow to MARMION. 

Mr. Scott deserves some credit for the manner in which he 
has divided his poem; to wit, into six cantos ; which afords him 
an Opportunity, or, at least, a pretext, for introducing six dedi- 
catory addresses, and for thus securing six patrons to his work, 
besides the gentleman to whom the whole poem is dedi: cated. 
This is no bad calculation, for a sorry arithmetician might, by 
looking into any book on population, there discovering how 
many members each of the families of these patrons ought to 
contain, besides relations direct and collateral, by consanguinity 
and affinity, to say nothing of friénds and connections, form 
a pretty accurate estimate of the number of purchasers which 
such a mode of proceeding would, most probably, ensure. ‘The 
first Canto, “* rHe CasrLe; is dedicated to William Stewart 
Rose, Esq.; the second, * ‘THe Convert,” to the Rev. John 
Marriot, M. A.; the third, * THE HOSTEL, OR INN,” to Wil+ 
liam Erskine, Esq.; the fourth, “ TrHk camp,” to James 


Skene, Esq.; the fifth, “ rae court,” to George Ellis, Esq. ; 
and the sixth, “ THE BATTLE,” to Richard Heber, Esq. The 
whole poem is dedicated to Lord Montagu. We remark it, as 


rather a singular instance of liberality, that only three of these 
selected patrons are (as we believe, for we are not sure as to 
Mr. Ellis) Scotchmen; Mr. Marriot is a learned and respect- 
able country clergyman, who discharges his duty ably and 
conscientiously ; ; Mr. Ellis is a brother ballad- monger of Mr. 
Scott’s; and Mr. Heber, i is a gentleman esteénied by all who 
know how to value classical learning, undisfigured by pedantry ; 
good principles not to be shaken by every gale of party, and 
entlemanly manners, without either affectation or ostentation. 
In the poetical preface, or dedication to the first Canto, the 
bard, contemplating the works of nature, in their wintry dress, 
froin the windows of his northern residence, ‘takes occasion to 
introduce a joint tribute to the memory of that statesman, 
whose virtues are every day more admired, and whose loss is 
every day more deplored; and of that nav al hero, whose deeds 
have bafiied the trump of fame, and will bid defiance to the 
scythe of time. We shall have pleasure in extracting it: 


«© To mute, and to material things 
New life revolving summer brings ; ; 


Q 2 
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The genial call dead nature hears, 
And in her glory re-appears. 


We must here interrupt our quotation; though, no doubt, we 
shall be considered as extremely dull, and insufterably prosaic, for 
presuming to question the propriety of that poetical licens® which 
extends the faculty of Aearing to dead objects. Nor is it very clear to 
our homely perceptions what the call is, or by whom uttered, which 
dead nature is made to hear. If, indeed, we had been told that 
summer called mute and material things to a new life, then the lines 
would have been intelligible. As it is, they are by no means so 
Besides, we venture to sugvest, that the mute and material ' things in 
the natural world, cannot be said to be dead, when the progress of 
vegetation, or the vital powers, are merely suspended by the change 
of season ;—their state is that rather of sleep than of death. ‘Le 
proceed with our extract, 


«* But oh! my country’s wintry state 
What second spring shall renovate ? 

What powerful call shall bid arise, 

The buried warlike, and the wise ; 

The mind that thought for Britain’s weal, 
The hand that grasped the victor steel ? 
‘The vernal sun new life bestows 

Even on the meanest flower that blows ; 
But vainly, vainly, may he shine, 

Where glory weeps o’er Netson’s shrine ; 
And vainly pierce the solemn gloom, 

‘That shrouds, O Pirt, thy hallowed tomb! 


‘ Deep graved in every British heart, 
© never let those names depart ! 
Say to your sons,—lo, here his grave, ° 
Who Victor died on Gadite wave ; 
To him, as to the burning devin, 
Short, bright, resistless, course was given ; 
Where’er his country’s foes were found, 
Was heard the fated thunder’s sound, 
‘bill burst the bolt on yonder shore, 
Rolled, blazed, destroyed,—and was no more. 


‘‘ Nor mourn ye less his perished worth, 
Who bade the conqueror go forth, 
And launched that thunder-bolt of war, 
On Egypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar ; 
Who, born to guide such high emprize, 
For Britain’s weal, was early wise ; 
Alas! to whom the Almighty gave, 
For Britain’s sins, an early grave ; 
His worth, who, in his mightiest hour, 
A bauble held the pride of power, 
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Spurned at the sordid lust of pelf, 

And served his Albion for herself; 

Who, when the frantic crowd amain 

Strained at subjection’s-bursting rein, 

®'er their wild mood full conquest gained, 

The pride, he would not crush, restrained, 

Shewed their fierce zeal a worthier cause, 

And brought the freeman’s arm to aid the freeman’s laws 


‘* Hads’t thou but lived, though stripped of power, 
A watchman on the Jowly tower, 
Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 
‘When fraud or danger were [was] at hand ; 
By thee, as by the beacon-light, 
Gor pilots had kept course aright ; 
As some proud column, though alone, 
Thy strength had propp’d the. tottering throne. 
Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 
Lhe warder silent on the bill. 


“Oh, think how to his latest day, 
When death, just hovering, claimed his prey, 
With Paliure’s unaltered mood, 

Firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 
Fach call for needful rest repelled, , 
With dying hand the rudder held, 

Till in his fall, with fateful sway, 

The steerage of the realm gave way. 
Then, while on Britain's thousand plains, 
One unpolluted church remains, 

Where peaceful bells ne’er sent around 
‘The bloody tocsin’s maddening sound, 
But sfill, upon the hallowed day, 
Conyoke the swains to praise and pray ; 
While faith and civil peace are dear, 
Grace this cold marble with a tear,— 
He who preserved them, Pitt, lies here.” 


Our readers will easily perceive, that we have not quoted 
these lines for any poetical beauty which they possess, but 
for the correctness of sentiment, and justness of commendation, 
which they display. 

The story of this romance is worked up with skill, and the 
interest is kept alive throughout the poem, which, considering 
the length of it, is no mean praise, ---for certainly so to preserve 
it requires: 10 common abilities. Every thing which we should 
object to as improbable, or unnatural, in a regular, legitimate, 
work, is covered by the mantle of romanwe, for such we nitust 
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consider this “ Tale.” Under the title of romance, we are, by 
custom, perhaps, mere than by apy other cause, generally led to 
expect incongruities without number, and absurdities: without 
end; or, to speak more chastely, a Violation of all the®ommon 
rules of nature and propriety, which even pocts, who are not 
romance-writers by profession, feel themselves bound to re- 
spect. Mr. Scott, however, in the case of Marmion, does not 
impose so severe a tax upon our paticace. He seldom has re- 
course to the aid of spectres, magicians, or fays, and fortur ately 
dispenses with the presence of river-spirits, and mountain-s} vis. 
He mostly, too, takes care to assign a natural cause for the 
unnatural personages and events, which he occasionally intro- 
duces. In our opinion, the second and the last cantos are the 
best. They contain the description of the Convent, and of the 
Battle, in which the Poet has exercised his best abilities and 
judgment. We shall transcribe a passage, from the introduc- 
tion to the fourth canto, for the same reason which led us to 
extract the former passage, because it pays a just tribute to de- 
parted worth ; and is creditable to the feelings and to the prin- 
ciples of the author. 


*¢ Scarce had lamented Forbes paid, 
The tribute to his minstrel’s shade ; 
The tale of friendship scarce was told, 
Ere the narrator’s heart was cold. 

Far may we search before we find, 

A heart so manly and so kind: 

But not around his honour’d urn, 

Shall friends alone, and kindred mourn ; 
The thousand eyes his care had dried, 
Pour at his name a bitter tide ; 

And frequent falls the grateful dew, 
For benefits the world ne’er knew. 

If mortal charity dare claim, 

The Almighty’s attributed name, 
Inscribe above his moulderiug clay, 

‘ The widow’s shield, the orphan’s stay.’ 
Nor, though it wake thy sorrow, deem 
My verse intrudes on this sad thins ; 
For sacred was the pen that wrote, 

‘ Thy father’s friend, forget thou not ;’ 
And grateful title may I plead, 

For many a kindly word and deed, 

To bring my tribute to his grave ; 

"Tis litthe—but ‘tis al] I have.” 


Upon the whole, we think this the best of Mr. Scott’s pro- 
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ductions ; more free from blemishes, and more replete with 
interest, than either his Lay of the Last Minstrel, on which we 
shall have a word or two to say before we conclude this article, 
or his Lady of the Lake, wh: ch we shall presently notice. The 
principalobjection which we have to it, end, indeed, to all the 
productions of his pen, is that the scenery, the manners, and 
even the language, in a great measure, are purely Scotch. 
Such delineations may be, and no doubt are, interesting to him- 
self, and, perhaps, to his countrymen. But, as he writes for Eng- 
lishmen and Irishmen, as well as for Scotchmen, and from very 
solid motives too, a greater variety in his subjects, style, and 
manner, might reasonably be expected. Nation: il prejudice may 
be laudable, but the constant display of it, in works designed 
for general perusal, can scarcely fail to hecome disgusting. The 
mixture of Scotch and English phraseology, and the frequent 
use of Scottish terms, some of them wholly unintelligible to 
an English reader, display, not merely a de fect of taste, but a 
want of common attention, also. While the carelesaness exhi- 
bited in lame verses, in ungrammatical expressions, but more 
glaringly and more frequently in the discordancy of his rhymes, 
is utterly inexcusable in an author who has written so‘ mach, 
and so profitably. Some instances of this it behoves us to ad- 
duce, lest the popularity of the bard be opposed te the accu- 
racy of the critic. 

Prepitred, heard, p. 31; Bede, prayed, p.46; heard, guard, 
p- 533 given, Heaven, p. 643 years, theirs, p. 65 3 gone, "Glen, 
p- 66; prepared, heard, p.67; heard, prepared, p. 705 come, 
home, given, heaven, p. 715 spare, austere, p. 81; faith, death, 
p- 82; given, heaven, p. 83 ; moor, shore, p. 92 ; beneath, death, 
p. 95 ; controul, foul, p. 101 ; laid, bread, p. 102 ; down, own, 
p. 103 ; shade, head, p. 110; bard, heard, p. 119; change, 
revenge, p. 121; pnest, guest, p. 128; onee, glance, stared, 
heard, p. 138; strange, revenge, dared, heard, P- 147; scorned, 
returned, p. 148 ; given, heacen. p. 149 ; cared, heard, p. 166 ; 
moan, gone, p. 213 ; when, ta’en, p. 220 ; huner, prong, p. 229; 
head, plaid, p.247 ; broad, showed, p. 262 ; avoid, guide, p.270; 
brawn, man, p.302; when, again, p. 303 ; along, “Fran hemont, 
wrong, Franchemont, p. 308; same, gem, p. 3103 scorn, burn, 
p- 321; weak, break, p. 322; exchange, revenge, p. 327 ; 
beard, spared, p. 337. 

Surely, Mr. Scott must have a strange ear to make sounds so 
dissonant appear to him as similar; probably it may arise, in 
some measure, from the Scottish pronunciation ; ; but, at. all 
events, it betrays a carelessness and inattention wholly without 
excuse. Our extracts, too, be it remembered, are made from 
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the seventh edition of the poem, so that he has had ample time 
for revision and correction. His grammatical inaccuracies are 
less frequent, but still they occur too often, or rather they ought 
not to occur at all.“ The wine and ale is (are) good,” p. 43. 
“Peace and wealth their land has [have] blessed.” p. 218. 
“ Men whowere with [to] mankind foes.” P. 102. 

The poem would have ended better at the bottom of 
p- 366. 


*« Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on! 
Were the last words of Marmion !’ 


and should have been the last of the tale. The hero gone, 
all that follows is insipid and tame. The interest has ceased ; 
and the reader is inclined to lay down the book. ‘ihe moral is 
faulty; for the most interesting characters are the most vicious. 

Constance, indeed, dies by the hands of monastic assassins, but 
in a manner which makes her an object of compassion, and her 
executioners objects of abhorrence ; Marmion, too, falls, but~ 
in the field of honour, and, notwithstanding his dying words, 
«* A sinful heart makes feeble hand,” which, be it observed too, 
ill accord with his actions in the field, his death is calculated to 
excite envy, rather than any other sentiment. The notes, 

(chiefly expJanatory) fill one hundred and twenty-eight pages, 
but offer nothing that requires critical notice. 

We now turn to a work ofa different nature---Marmion tra- 
vestied. 

The author of this travesty appears to entertain much the 
same opinion as ourselves of Mr. Walter Scott’s poetical pro- 
ductions. He asserts, with what reason we know not, that Mr. 
Scott has “ strongly and egotistically argued that ¢ the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,’ cuts out all competition ;” and, he adds, 
* we sincerely hope it may be so; for of all the ballad-rangers 
on the out-skirts of Parnassus, from the author of Chevy-Chase 
to the simple and independent Walter Scott, few have been so 
successful in collecting the garbage of the Muses’ Kitchen as 
the latter gentleman. His rhythmical PEMORY seems likewise 
to have its origin in the same virgin choir, aixl to be a pretty. 
faithful imitation of the gridiron numbers in which the under- 
strappers of Helicon, by aping their superiors, celebrate.“ High 
Life below Stairs.” One great réquisite of a poet Mr. Scott 
certainly possesses, namely invention; for he has laden his 
pages with the presence of “historical facts,” which no outstand- 
ing chronicle would, we believe, admit as evidence in a court ef 
chronology.” Advertisement, p. xv. We certainly concur with 
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this writer in the wish that no one may be induced to follow 
Mr. Scott in the path which he has selected for himself. We 
had heard so many unqualified panegyrics pronounced on his 
‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel ;’? we had read so much of its exqui- 
site beauties, that we took it for granted that it was a poem of 
extraordinary merit. With the strongest prepossessions, then, in 
its favour, we lately sat down to enjoy the delicious treat which 
we were led to believe it would afford us. But never, no never, 
were we so miserably disappointed! With the exception of 
some few, very few, beautiful passages, we have no hesitation, 
notwithstanding the popular prejudice, to pronounee it, as 
wretched a composition as we ever were doomed to peruse. It 
betrays a’ poverty of ideas, and a barrenness of faney, with as 
much downright doggrel as is to be found in any of the lowest 
productions of Grub street. We eould not have conceived it 
possible that Mr. Scott, who is evidently a man of genius, could 
either give birth to such an offspring, or, having so done, could 
suffer it to live solong without correcting its many striking ble- 
mishes, and glaring defects. It is foreign from our purpose to 
enter into a review of a poem which has been so long published; 

but having read the eleventh edition of it, and being engaged in 
the task of considering his subsequent productions, we thought 
it right briefly to declare our opinion of it. * Nec Deus inter- 
sit, nist dignus vindice nodus,’ is a maxim of which such poets 
as Mr. Scott, who has a wonderful predilection for the marvel- 
lous, should never lose sight. Yet, in his Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, he has calledin the aid of magic, of water sprites, of land 
sprites, and of a new kind of sprite, of his own creation, in the 
shape of a dwarf, endewed with the wonderful power of chang- 
ing his appearance at pleasure ; and all for no purpose whatever, 
that we could discover, except that of lengthening his book. 
No preeternatural interposition was necessary for accomplish- 
ing any Sbject which his heroes or heroines had in view ; and 
whether these extraordinary personages were “ lost, lost, lost,” 

or * found, found, found,” was a matter of perfect indifference 
as to the frame, construction, and end, of his tale. For our 
own part, we began to think that the bard’s senses were “ lost, 

lost, lost,’ when he introduced such charactets on the stage. 
If Mr. W alter Scott is to be admired, Mr. M. Lewis ought | to 
be adored ; for he beats Mr. Scott with his own weapons ; in- 
deed, as far as the comparison will hold, Mr. Scott should only be 
consideret das the servile imitator of Mr. Lewis, to whom the ori- 
ginalmeritof such absurdity properly belongs. Most wretche ly 
depraved must be that pulslic taste, which can relish tales %: 
only to amuse boys and girls, or to frighten babes in a nurs 
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Why is not that powerful pen, which crushed, at a stroke, the 
whole insect tribe engendered on the dunghill of Della Cask. 
exercised upon the no less puerile, fantastic, and senseless herd 
of * modern-anti,ue’ ballad mongers ? It is a national disgrace to 
witness the success of such :nonstrous abortions of the muse, 
while many of her legitimate offspring, distinguished for ge- 
nius, taste, and talent, lie ne glected and despised. It is a duty 
Ww hich public writers, who are the guardians of the national taste, 
owe to their country, to raise their united voices S against them, 
and to mark thiem with the finger of reprobation. 

Begging pardon of Peter Pry, Esq. for this digression, we 
shall now suffer him to give some account_of his own produc- 
tion. 


« In burlesquing a work of the same language we do not boast 
those advantages which a foreign author might afford. Cotton, when - 
he undertook the task of travestying Virgi/ in English, had a much 
easier task to accomplish than could have possibly fallen to the share 
of any of that Mantuan poet’s contemporaries. We have been con- 
sequently obliged to adhere to the peculiarities of the orginal. Scott’s 
Poem begins (Canto 1.) with ‘* day,”’—ours with night: the former 
is a tale of ancient days—the latter of modern times. The original is 
a fiction—the travesty is founded on facts. The author of ‘‘ Mar- 
mion” has now-and-then affected the ancient style—with equal pro- 
priety we have blended modern language with a few obsolete expres- 
sions. We have adhered throughout to the measure of the original, 
except in a few instances where deviations were unavoidable. We 
have also adhered to a// the remarkable rhymes in the original : MJar- 
mion, (which is properly a dissyllable in poetry) is frequently by Mr. 
Scott made a trisyllable, and single rhyme at the end of a line: we 
have done the same with the name of our substituted hero. We have 
also introduced stories and songs to correspond with those of the ori- 
ginal. Let the reader. if he pleases, compare both, and perhaps his 
entertainment will be heightened. 

‘« The introductions, which are prefixéd to their respective Cantos 
in Mr. Scott's ‘* Marmion,” we have given collectively in the begin- 
ning of our travesty, in order to be read together by the curious ; or 
overlooked -by those who are averse to prefatcry matter. If, accord- 
ing to-the original, they were to be read at different periods, so many 
intréductions must confuse the ordinary reader, and divert his atten- 
tion from the main subject.” 


It is but justice to the author to observe that his travesty 
keeps closer to the original than any other travesty with which 
We are acquainted. We shall transcribe his table of contents, 
as best calculated to convey to the reader a just idea of his 
plan. . 
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“ Advertisement—Introduction te Canta I. To Sir Francis Burdett. 
Introduction to Canto If. To Richard Brinsley Sheridan, sq, 
Introduction to Canto If]. ‘to Majo: rianger, —Lntredu tion to 
CantolV. To Sir David Dundas Introduction to Cav V. To the 
Right Honourable Spencer Perceval. Introduciion to Canto VI. ‘To 
Lord Ellenborough, 

** Canto 1.—GLoucestTeR PLACE. 

‘* Ingentam foribus domus alta, superbis, - 
Mane salutantem totis vomit edibus undam.” 


I].—Tue Boarpine Scuoot. 

“© O! when she’s angry she 1s keen and shrewd ; 
She was a vixen when she weni to sciool, 

And though she be but little, she is fierce. 


Wi—Tae Castre Inn. 
* Must I burrow here with brutes, 
My haunts broke in upon—my cause disturbed ? 
se O, you shall see him laugh till his face be like 
A wet cloak ill Jaid up.” 
Song. 
The Host'’s Story. 
1V.—Tue War-Orrice, 
** T could a tale unfold 
Would harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes like stars, start from their spheres, 
Thy knotty and combined | \cks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand an end, 
Like quills upon a fretful porcupine. 
“© The Ambassador of Marocco’s Story of the Hampstead 
Baker. 


V.—Tue INvVEsTIGATION. 

“What is the bane of man, and scourge of life, bot woman 9— What 
is the heathenish idol man sets up, and is damned for worshipping ? 
Treacherous Woman. What are those, whose eyes, like basilisks, 
shine beautiful for sure destruction, whore smiles are dangerous as the 
grin of fiends, but false, deluding, woman's ? 

« The Bishop. Mrs. C y's Song. 
VI.---TuHe Contest 

« The Colonel’s-Speech on Public Economy. 

** Madam, ‘tis well! tis vewy well !---1 find 

Your wili must be obey'd 

“* Now, by St. Paul, the Work goes bravely on, 

L’ Envoy to the reader. 











From this bill of fare the reader will jud re what kind of a 
repast he has to expect. An extract or tv w is. fice to show 
with what skill Mr. P. Pry has executed his t.sk. Whe readers of 
Marmion will remember the taunting conversation between 
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Marmion and Sir Hugh the Heron, at the castle of the latter: 
and the light manner in which Sir Hugh answered the satirical 
enquiries of Marmion after his loose consort. The correspond- 
Ing p':sige in the travesty runs thus. The lady, it should be 
observed, has just applied to her lover for a thousand pounds. 


«© The lady mark’d his alter’d Jook, 
And gave her frienda smile, 
Under the arm she took the D— 
And chuack’d bis chin the while. 
‘ Come, kiss me, love—a truce to strife, 
But first I pray thee, fair, 
Where hast thou left thy wedded wife, 
At first the comfort of this life, 
Whose beauty was so rare. 
When last in Weybridge, Sir, we met, 
The Duchess close I spied ; 
And often mark’d her cheeks were wet, 
With tears she fain wou'd hide. 
No common beauty she, I vow, 
But matchless we must all allow, 
In truth, a Cyprian Queen : 
But happier far had been her lot, 
Far happier, indeed, I wot, 
Had she another husband got, 
And ne'er this country seen. 
Her skin is lovely to the sight, 
Her bosom—when she sigh’d, 
The habit-shirt, tho’ round it tight, 
Could searce repel its pride. 
Methinks her tender little feet, 
Are nicely form’d, and most complete, 
A Chinese guard upon her : 
I swear upon her tiny shoe, 
I can no longer stay with you, 
Regardless of her honour. 
Say, do you mean your beauteous wife 
In solitude to stray ; 
Or shal] the partner of your life, 
Her charms abroad display.” 


Inthe Second Cantoof Marmion, the Nuns of Whitby, and those 
of Saint Cuthbert, amuse each other with recounting the marvel- 
lous tales which superstition had taught them concerning their 
respective convents. After the former had told their wonders, 
the laiter began to relate theirs. “ Nor did Saint Cuthbert’s 
daughters fail to vie, &e.” In the travesty, the scene lies in 
Miss Taylor’s boarding-school at Chelsea, where the young 
ladies assemble round the fire to tell fairy tales, and wonderful 
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stories. The young having exhausted their fund, the elder 
damsels follow. 


‘“* Nor did the grown-up ladies fail, 
To vie with them in simple tale. 
Of Monk Amerosia, wicked, bold, 
And all his gallantries, they told ; 
Aud of the Ghost of Hammersmith, 
So many were alarm'd therewith, 
O’er tields and ditches jump’d each man, 
As if they for a wager ran, 
With looks of terror, pallid, wan! 
Th’ Ephesian Matron in its turn 

Was told,—the young ones lik’d it well, 
How for her husband she did mourn, 
But, wond'rous tale to tell, 
Though tears she o'er his coffin shed, 
She took another in his stead, 
For one alive’s worth two that's dead,) 
And left the glooiny cell. 






























—_—_—_—_—_—_ 





“ Put fain the little girls would ken, 
If, still at night, fair Imocen, 
Is for her perjury held right, 
By brave ALonzo’s angry sprite. 
Such tales the muse of Lewis told, | 
And said they might the Ghost behold, 
And hear his horrid sound— 
A dismal groan,—A ghastly form, 
Seen but, and heard, when gathering storm 
And night were closing round— i 
Of this—as a romance of love, i 
Fastidious critics disapprove. 
| 













Whoever will take the trouble of turning to the original, will 
tind the parody very close, andthe spirit and manner of the 
bartl well preserved throughout. We shall select only one i 
other passage, which answers to Marmion’s relation of his noc- | 
turnal rencontre with De Wilton, to Sir David Liudesay. In 
the travesty it isa dream, which is thus related. 









«© Why should I not the truth declare ? 
‘Twas Mary Ann—deceitful fair! 
Who now methought was standing there, 
I saw her very plain— 
High o’er my head—by spite impell’d, 
Those cursed lillet-doux she held— 
Yet did the worst. remain : 
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My dazzled eyes I upward cast-— 
Not opening hell itself could blast, 
Their sight, like what I saw !— 
A stranger r stood behind her back,” 
¥ knew his face (‘twas he, good Jack ! 
Wio prophecied * a Lold attack.”) 
And held my breath for awe--- 
She look’d as it he deeply schem'd 
Just as at Richmond Jate he seem’d, 
And secrets fain would learn--- 
I would not for my Father’s Crown 
Encounter such another trown 
He look'd so fierce and Stern ! a 
Methought the letters now he took 
Cast over them a hasty look, 
Aad then three times his head? he shouk, 
So cross did he appear--- 
He swore before the ensuing spring 
Eight charges he'd against me bring, 
Which charges did, by heaven, ring 
Like thunder in my ear. 
And now, meihought, that he began 
To talk on secrets with the fair--- 
Tcars’d both bimand Mary Aun: 
So kind and free they were. 
T had goed reason to foresee, 
The whole would meet publicity.” 


Never were any productions better adapted to the purpose of 
_ parody than the tales and ballads of Mr. Scott; and we sin- 

‘erely wish that the shafts of ridicule may etfect what the cen- 
sures of udgment have failed to achieye. ‘Lhis travesty is oc- 
casionaliy too loose, though ’tis fair to add, that the defect is 
rather imputanle to the subject itself, than to the mode of 
treating it. We cannot, too, but express our concern that the 
author did not select a dijferent subject on which to ground his 
parody. We do not mean to dispute the right of a Briton to 
‘anvass the conduct of public men, whatever be their rank or 
station; nor dowe think that the vices of a Prince ought not to 
be lashed with as much sev erity as those of a peasant. ut 

public consicerations, and those of no .ivial import, lead us to 
dc precate the effects of any attempt to reudes any ‘member of 
the Royal Family au object of ridicule. In these revolutionary 
times, too much respect cannot be shewn to rank on the oe 
hand, while the high-borr and the illustrious cannot, on the 
other, be too studious to deserve it. 
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Of the Lady of the Lake, which now remains to be noticed, 
we have read so much elaborate criticism, or rather, so many 
laboured dissertations, that the litile which we feel dis ‘posed to 
say of it will probably ; appear insufficient and unsatisfactory to 
some of our readers. But, to one ofthe canons of the new school 
of criticism we ca2 never submit o ar old-fashioned notions of the 
art. The task of reviewing **the production of an waknowsi or ob- 
scure author,” ts,it seems, “‘short and easy ;”’ but not so, that of 
“ reviewing the recent compositions of a distinguished and po- 
pwar writer.’ Now we have always been simple encugh to 
think, that the book, and not the author, was the object or the 
critie’s attention ; that whether 1° were written bya Scotch 
bard, or by a Grub-street rhymster, it had an equal claim to 
his impartial notice ; and that it was the importance of the 
subject discussed, and not the consideration by whom the 
work was written, which could either call for or justify a length- 
ened critique. if, j in. this respect, tempora mutantur, it shall 
never be said, ef nos mutamur in illis. 

The siath edition, imprinted on the title-page, shews that Mr. 
Scott has lost none of his popularity. And, indeed, when we 
consider how few people in this careless world will submit to 
the trouble of thinking, much less to that of judging, for them- 
selves,and how many efforts are made to mislead them, and again, 
how apt numbers are to admire most what they least understand, 
we cannot much wonder at any instance of success, even where 
there exist less powers to command it, than we believe Mr, 
Scott to possess, though he be seldom disposed to exercise them. 
By the superiority w hich his Marmion displays over the Lay of 
te Last Minstrel, we began to entertain hopes that he was not 
too lofty a genius to stoop to gather the fruits of experience ; 
and that each new production of his pen would exhibit more 
beauties and fewer blemishes than the last. But he has de- 
ceived our expectations and disappointed our hopes. His pro- 
pensity to wander in the fields of romance seems irresistible ; 
the facility with which he Abra 4 composes the kind of 
jingling, sing-song, ballad which ‘he has chosen for the con- 
veyance of his Tales of Wonder; his extreme predilection for 
the romantic scenery Which his native cpeniry presents ; and 
equally for Scottish manners, and Scottish dialect, all uninte- 
resting and uncouth as these latter are to an English taste and 
an English ear; and, “ last though not least” the great emo- 
lument, which, to the public disgrace be it told, he has derived 
from this species of composition; all combine to confine his 
talents, and to limit his genius within the boundaries of this 
contracted and exceptionable sphere. lis Lady of the Lake, 
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though superior (with some exceptions) to the Lay of the last 
Minstrel, is much inferior, in all respects, to Marmion. The 
last, notwithstanding its defects, we read with interest; the 
first we found tedious, and frequently disgusting. Most of the 
defects of his former productions are to be found in his Lady 
of the Lake, and still fewer beauties; and here, too, the 
blemishes, far from being “ often imperceptible to the learned 
eye of the reader,” obtrude upon us most forcibly, and are so 
striking as to escape the perceptive faculties of those only, 
we venture to say, who are wilfully blind. Horace, indeed, 

has been quoted, strangely enough, to justify the momentary 
slumber of a poet; but, in the first plaice, Horace knew 
nothing of rhyme, and, in the second place, he was the last 
critic who would justify, either by precept or example, that 
habitual carelessness and slovenliness, which deform the Lady of 
the Lake. The criterion of Mr. Scott’s excellence as « poet 
has been said to consist in his ability to conduct his readers, 
“ without impatience or languor, through a poem of four or 
five thousaiid lines ;”’---were we to adinit the justice of this 
criterion, it would not answer this critic’s purpose ; for we can 
assure him, that not only we, but many others, to our know- 
ledge, have felt extreme impatience and languor, yes, and 
disgust too, in reading both the Lay of the last Minstrel, and 
the Lady of the Lake. The critic in question should have 

known better than to draw general conclusions from particular 
premises, or to build the fabric of his favourite’s fame on so 
slender and fragile a foundation. Judging, from the effect 
which the perusal of the Lady of the Lake h ad upon himself, 

and which might, we suspect, be accounted for very easily, if 
not very satisfactorily, he categorically decides, that the accom- 
plishment of this tisk “ affords the most obvivus and satisfac- 
tory proof of poetical talent ;’’ and, he adds, “ he who is able, 

like Mr. Scott, to recal the same reader with unabated eager- 
ness to repeated perusals, may fairly claim a place amongst the 
greatest masters of his arty’? T hat the critic: here hegs the 
question, is most clear; he takes it for granted, that | Mr. Scott 
has accomplished this task, and that he has displayed the 
ability here ascribed to him; but we deny both his premises 
and his conclusion. If, indeed, his criterion were just, the 
most licentious wittets. of the day might rank among the 
greatest masters of the art of poetry, or of composition. But 
the proposition, however flattering to the individual, is revolt- 
ing to common sense. We have Mr. Scott’s own authority for 
concluding that he will be well pleased with such adulation. 








Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 














*< for ne'er 
Was flattery lost in poet's ear.” Lay of the last Minstrel. 






The most favourite of all Mr. Scott’s poems is the Lay of 
the last Minstrel, which has run through eleven editions, . 
and has been be-praised by gentlemen and ladies of high 
degree, as the most beautiful of all beautiful poems; while the 
mati who has not reac, or who, having read, has not admired 
the said poem, is laughed at asa simplete n by some, and by 
others almost pointed at as a Goth. No extract, therefore, 
that can be taken from such a poem, can be considered as an 
unfair specimen of his pre-eminence in the art of poetry. 
Attend, then, gentle readers, to the sublime ditty of dlbert 
Graeme. 












“It was an English ladye bright, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle w all,) 
And she wou'd marry a Scottish knight, 
For love will still be lord of all. 












“ Blithely they saw the rising sun, _ 
When he shone fair on Carlisle wall, 

But they were sad ere day was done, 

Thoug h love was still the Jord of all. 












‘¢ Her sire gave broach and jewel fine, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall 

Her brother gave but a flask of wine, | 
For ire that love was the lord of all. H 






** For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle w: ill; 
And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all. 
















* «* Both meadow and lea; " pasture and arable, we apprehend, 
would have been more pelt though perhaps somew ‘h: at less poeti- 
cal. It would puzzle, however, a conjuror to find out the real situa- 
tion,of thes: lands; it is but a loose description to inform us, that 
they were situated ‘‘ where the sun shines fair en Carlisle wall,” in 
other words, on the wall itself. A writer, who has been so profusely 
praised for ‘* anaccuracy and minuteness of discrimination, which we 
are not accustomed to expect from verbal description,” might have 
favoured the world (at least, in the volume of notes annexed to his | 
poem) with a luminous account, not only of the precise situation of 
the lands, which-produced such fatal disasters, but of the exact quali- | 
tity of meadows, pastures, and arable, into which they were divided. / 

In the laboured article, to which we have more than once alluded, 
we are told, with the most dignified gravity,—** The object of po oetry 
is to describe the mind and passions of man, and the e scenery in 
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‘ That wine she had not tasted well; 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall) 
When dead, in her true love’s arms she fell,* 
For love was still the Jord of all. 
«¢ She pierc'd her brother to the heart, 
Whee the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 
So perish all would true.Jove part, 
That love may still be the lord of all. 


« And then he took the cross divine, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 
And died for her sake in Palestine, 

So love was still the lord of all. 


‘* Now all ye lovers that faithful prove, 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall) 

Pray tor their souls who died for love, 
For love sha} still be lord of all.” 


Now we will fairly ask any reader of common sense, whether 
this ballad is a production of one of the greatest writers of the 
art of poeny 3 or, to spei uk more clearly, whether it is not as 
arrant doggrel as the beliman ever repe eated at Christmas ? 

We shall now extract a funeral song from the Lady of the 
Lake, ycleped a Coronach. 


He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the foresé, 
Like a summer-dried fountain 
When our need was the sorest. 
The font, re-appearing, - 
From the rain-drops shal] borrow, 
But to us comes no chearing, 
To Duncan no morrow! 


‘ The hand of the reaper 
‘Fakes the ears that are hoary, 

But the voice of the weeper 
With manhood is glory ; 





——~ we ee —_— 


which his life is passed, and to render the representation at once 
furcible and pleasing ; but individuals and society centinue to undergo 
a succession of changes analogous to those which take place in the 
face of nature, and on some point in this series the poet must fix his 
choice.” ‘Lhat js to say, in plain English, that, asa poet must describe 
man, his passions, and his haunts, he must describe him-as he has 
existed, either at ove period or at another!!! What despicable ver- 
biage and mummery is this for nen of sense and reflection. 

* Hob-or-nobbipg, it seeps, was net in vogue, in those days of 
chivalry, nor were the gentlemen very gallant, or else the ladye 
, bad not perished alone. 
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The autumn winds rushing 
Watt the leaves that are searest, / 
But our flower was in flushing, i 
When lightning was nearest. | 







** Fleet foot onthe corner, 
Sage counsel incumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the feuntain, 
Thou art gone, and for ever ! 














This is a degree better than the ditty of the lay, but still be- ) 
speaks not the hand of a master in Helicon. ~ The la iy ditty 
of dlicve Brand, however, in this poem, is much worse. In the 
first and last of the above stanzas, we have too instancesof Mr. 
Scott’s abominable ne; gligence. Forest is made to rhyme with 
sorest, which can only be done by a Scottish pronunciation of 
the former word ; and river with ever; which can only be done i 
by an Irish pronunciation of the latter. Of this negligence, 
which offends the ear of an English reader most grievously, the 
Lady of the Lake exhibits ab: indant instances. Ex. Gr. Oak, 
rock, p. K tossed, nist, .p. 86 ; bridge, edge. p. 1225 verge, 
large, p- 148; weak, lake, stroke, rock, p. 155 ; it is remark- 
able that these two dissonant rhymes occur in four successive 
lines! sought, goat, p.1733 scorn, borne, P- 198; death, faith, 
p- 208 ; prop shee, me, p. 209; guard, heard, p. 247 ; abroad, 
road, p. 2653; given 1s,constantly put as a thyme to Heaven. 
We never read a production of any man, who had the least 
pretension to the character of a poet, so incorrect in his rhymes =~ 
and phraseology as Mr. Scott. Fie is anything, in short, but a 
classical writer. He always uses might for could ; ar. -frequently 
substitutes the participle for the periect tense 5; and even car- 
ries his poetical licentiousness so far, as to convert sybstantives 
iuto verbs ; as in the following couplet: | 

































«* And mountains that, like giants, stand, | 
To centinel enchanted land.” P. 18. : | 
/ 
; 
| 














The following stanza also betrays a gross violation of gram- 


matical accuracy. 








«There are who have, at midnight hour, 
Jn slumber scaled a dizzy tower, 

And in the verge that beetled o'er 

‘Lhe ocean tide’s incessant roar, 
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Dreamed calmly out their dangerous dreani, 
Till wakcned by the morning beam ; ; 
When, i zled by the Eastern glow, 
Such siarter cast his glance below, 
And saw unmeasured depth around, 
And heard uuintermitted sound, 

And thou: ght the battled fence so frail, 
It waved like cobweb in the gale, 

Amid his senses’ giddy wheel 

Did he not desperate impulse feel, 
Headlong to plunge himself below, 
And meet the worst Ais fears foreshow ? 

Here the author begins with the plural, and ends with the 
singular, namber. He often flies too from the past tense to the 
present. In his lay songs he frequently inserts, between dif- 
ferent stanzas, the words, (in black letter) Song continued, with- 
out any interruption or pause in the narrative, or any reason that 
human ingenuity can devise. Whether he imagines it serves 
to embellish the payre, or to lengthen the book a little, we can- 
notsay. But itis a kind of trick which we cannot admire, 
though we do not wanderstand 

We shall exhibit a different specimen of the bard’s talents 
from any which “a nave hitherto ‘presented to our readers ; 
sumething in the 4nacreontic style. 

«« SOLDIER'S SONG. 
‘ Our vicar still preaches that Peter and Poule 
Laid a swinging long curse on the bonny brown bowl, 
‘That there’s wrath and } despair in the jolly black jack, 
And the seven deadiy sins in a flaggon of sack ; 
Yet whoop, Barnaby! off with thy liquor, 
Drink apr out, and a fig for the vicar. 
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Ou r vicar he calls it damnation to sip 
uddy dew of a dear woman’s li 
at Belzebub lurks in her kerchief so sly, 
Alyou shoots darts from her merry black eye ; 
Yet whoop, Jack! kiss Gillian the quicker, 
Till she bloom like a rose, and a fig for the vicar! 


5 


Ty 
tr? 


a - = lied .290 “a0 aesl er banos } vr) 
“* Our vicar thus preaches—and why should he not? 


Yor the dues of his care are the placket and pot ; 
And ‘tis right of his office poor layman to ities. 
Who infringe the domains of our good mother church. 
Yet whoop bullf¥-boys ! off with your liquer, 
Sweet Maie rie’s the word, and a fig for the vicar.’ 

song can boast of neither wit nor talent, the indeco- 

might surely have been spared, without risking the 
t diminution of the poet’s popularity or fanic |! 
> wanted any proof of the extent of Mr. Scott’s poetical 
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° 
skill, it would be amp!v supplied, by ‘the wonderful address which 
he has dis;tlayed in pressing into the service of the Ning, 
words which never ve figured in poetry, except, perhaps, 
in Erse poetry; for instance, Glinfinius ; Gallangad : Coer- 
nan-Uriskin ; cag n-Bo; Strath-Gartney; Palvaig : Lub- 
naig; cum multis aliis ejusdem generis; all of which may, for 
aught we know, ne vonderfuily ni uprmotsonts to aScottish ear, but 
they are, certainly, strangely barbarous to an English one. Ano- 
ther species of merit Mr. ‘Scott 1 may certainly ciaim above all 
other bards. It has been seen, that he has been very highly 
praised for the minuteness and accuracy of his descriptions 3 
and not more highly than justly; for we must do him tl yoo 
to say, that, in moving his heroes and heroines from place 
to place, no Book * the Roads an exceed his mtnute- 
ness and gag Not a place, not a hill, nor a dale, 
nor a moor, nor a _ brook, nor a town, is left .ythout 
its app. riate name, and precise situation. Ths, in- 
de ed, is ‘are merit in a poet, and Mr. Scott should be allowed 
to enjoy the full benefit of it. 

There 0 net remains for us to discharge the most pleasing part 
of our duty, byextracting a passage or ti from the book be- 
fore us, whic +h are hi: hly creditable to the author’s poetical ta- 
lents. ‘The first exhibits a beautiful picture of paternal affec-— 
tlon. 


7* 


«© Some feelings are to mortals given 
With less of earth in them than heav ens 
And if-there be a human tear, 
From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 
It would not stain an Angel’s cheek; 
"Tis that which pious fathers shed 
_Upon a daughter’s duteous head ! 
And as the Dou: glas to his breast 
His darling Ellen closely pressed, 
Such holy drops her tresses steep'd, 
Though ‘twas an hero's eye th. it weep'd,. 
Nor while on LE Hen’ s faultering tongue 
er filial welcomes ctowded bh ung, 
Marked she, that fear, (difection’s proof) 
Still held a graceful youth aloof ; 
No! not tiil Douglas named his name, 
Although the youth was Malcolm Graeme. 
This is pretty and poe so ough the‘fulse rhyme In the two 
first lines offend the ear, though the use of the adjective mst 
as applied to a tear, be equally ly unpreced d and unwarrant 


able, and though the expletive the before Douglas | be vulvar i 
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affected. The next passage we shall extract is entitled to still 
higher commendation. 


‘“ HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 

“© Ave Maria! maiden mild! 

Listen to a maiden’s prayer ; 
Thou canst hear, though from the wild, 

Thou canst save amid despair. 
Safe may we sleep beneath iby care, 

Though banished, out cast, and reviled— 
Maiden ! hear 4 maiden’s prayer 

Mother, hear a suppliant child! 

Ave Marie! 

‘ Ave Maria! undefiled ! 

The flinty couch we now must share 
Shall seem with down of Eider piled, 

If thy protection hover there. 
The murky cavern’s heavy air, 

Shall breathe of balm if thou hast smiled ; 
Then, maiden! hear a maiden’s prayer, 

‘Mother, list a suppliant child! 

lve Maria! 

** Ave Maria! Stainless styled! 

Foul demons of the earth and air, 
From this their wonted haunt exiled, 


Shall flee before thy presence fair. 
We bow as to our lot of care, 

Beneath thy guidance reconciled ; 
Hear for a maid a maidens prayer, 

And for a father hear a child! 


Ave Maria?” 


The notes are nearly half as long as the Poem itself; the 
latter cecupying 290 pages, the former filling 1438. We con- 
demn this mode of swelling out a book, as taking a most unfair 

advantage of the author’s popularity. ‘The notes are not ne- 
cessary to illustrate the text, and indeed many of them are 
irrelevant ; and, we are persuaced, not one reader in fifty will 
take the trouble toread them. In one of them we are told of 
* the exquisitely beautiful poem of Lochiel,” which every one 
_ knows was written by a brother Scot; “ Scratch me and V'l 
scratch you;” is an old saying, somew hat rusty, but still not 
forgotten. 

On the w hole, our opinion of Mr. Scott is, that he possesses 
genius, with very little judgment; poetical talents of no ordi- 

nary cast, which he is more disposed to pervert than to im- 
prove ; a fancy more vivid than correct; and a fertile imagina- 
tion, dwelling, with delight, on the beauties of nature, but too 
prone to disfigure them with the meretricious embellishments 
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ef art. We incline to impute the princi ‘ips al defects in his com- 
positions to the facility and fluency with which he evidently 
writes, and to his paramount predilection for his native soil. 
The first betrays him into inaccuracies, which he is either too 
selfish* ‘to perce ive, or too car less to correct, while the latter 
leads him to the choice of subjects, devoid of general interest, 
and to the description of scenery partially pleasing, but not 
possessing those prominent characteristics of g randeur, subli- 
mity, or variety, which can convey pleasure to the reader who 
has no local knowledge of them. Let it not be supposed, in 
pointing out his attachment to ** Home,” as the source of error 
in his selection of subjects, that we mean to cast even the 
slightest censure or reflection on the feeling itself; which we 
consider as national and laudable; as the main spring of ge- 
nuine patriotism, and as the p: rent of manly virtues; a feel- 
ing, which we wish to see deeply-rooted in every Bui tish bo- 
som. It is only to its effect, in this instance, that We object. 
We think that Mr. Scott is by no means indebted to those 
injudicious friends, who, while they profusely praise him for 
the course which he has, (most unwisely in our opinion) chalked 
out for himself, call in question his talents for works of greater 
importance. If, indeed, his object be temporary emolument, his 
wisdom is admitted; but, if it be, as it ought, durable fame, 
then is his choice most erroneous; for, persuaded we are, in 
contradiction to the critic referred to, that his tales and ballads 
will not only not survive the cloying beauties of Darwin’s eecen- 
tric muse, but that they will not live so long; because there is 
certainly no comparison between the polished harmony of the 
English poet, and the uncouth inequality of the Scottish bard ; 
and because, also, the subjects chosen by the former are of a 
more general and permanent nature than the local topics se- 
lected by the latter. Whether Mr. Scott would succeed in the 
composition of an epic poem, we pretend not to decide. That he 
has genius sufficient for the task is to us evident; but whether 
the discipline and restraint necessary to be imposed 
upon genius, when so to be employed, would destroy any of 
that force and beauty, which mark her more irregular efforts, it 
is diffieult to conjecture. At all events, with the endowments 
which he enjoys, it is to he wished that he would try the expe- 
riment ; if he should succeed, and the chances,-we think, are 
in his favour, he would make the best atonement for the pains 
which he 2; taken to vitiate the national taste, and to lower 
our r literary character In the estimation of foreigners. 





* We usé this word, not in its customary sense, but in a sense 
which we consider as justifiable, and perfectly intelkgible. 
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We have already observed, that his first poetical romance, 
which has had the greatest eivculetion-<-the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel---is his worst; it has, indeed, some passages more 
beautiful than any to be found in his subsequent publications 
but these are few in number, and only serve to render it 
merous defects, and general insipidity, more glaring 
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s the best. It has fewe yr blemis! 
more generally interesting. 
xjualities appear 
are more rare, and 

honest opinion of Mr. Scott’s talents 
| vithout prepossession on the o ne hand, 
prejudice on the other. We respect his principles, and 
shall be mes appv ft have an OF portunity afforded us to 


stow on him more > of praise and less of censure 
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»are no’, in genera! friendly to the pul ication of select 
passages from works of deserved celebrity. They are-seldom 
given in suficient connection, and they tend to encourage 
that cesult¢ dea ss of reading, which ts too much in the charac- 
ter of the d 1d being, for the most part, offered without 

have recourse to them, may often arise 
little knowledge of the object of 
» selected. 
» admitted as a good general rule, 
byect to limitation, and open to 
applied with much limitation, 
e select passages of Mr. Boyd. 
igs, few of which will repay the 
nparatively with the benefit he 
° other works, and froma 
‘the ma jority of persons 
qu ently, without some simi- 
Y assh to that afford ‘ed oy the present translation, must 
remain unacquainted with the valuable information which they 
contain. 
Having stated this exception to our general rule, in favour 
of ihe work now beiore us, we have pleasu ire in observing, 
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that the translation cf Mir. Boyd is faithful and elegant, and 
that the passages ‘ted are such as will not fail to 
erigage the attention of the scholar, and to secure the reve- 


rence of the Christian. To sall persons, happily possessing 
religious dispositions, it is certainly satisfactory to know what 


' * 7 c —_ 3 7 } > 
were the religious opinions of good men, who had the benefit 


to live nearest to the times of Christ and his apostles. To 
such as are anxious to discover religious truth, independently 
of party, a knowledge of this kind will afford the best pos- 
sible help: and we have uo hesitation In — that such 
knowledge may, in a great’ measure, he obtained: from a 
devout attention to this very useful, and very prom publi- 


cation. 


© Having devoted my attenti says the author in his Pre- 


face to the first edition, “ for some time past to the study of 
ecclesiastical history, and the orators of the Greciag urch ; 
I have been peculiarly charmed with the writings of JOM Chry- 
sostom, and _ Gregory Nazianzen, archbishops of Constantinople. 
When I consider the pt ity of their diction, the splendour of their 


rhetorict k, the: warmth of their imagination, the richness of their 
imagery, and abs we all, their profound knowledge cf the human 
heart, I am astonished that th 'y are so litile cultivai ed in their native 
tongue , and that they have never beea presented to an English reader, 
in an English dress.” 


We were surprised at this latter assertion, since several of 
Chrysostom’s Homilies and Treatises have appeared in Eng- 
lish; but we were agreeably relieved from our surprise by an 
acknowledgment ¥: the fact, le the author, in an advertise- 
ment to this second edition, and by a confession of his mis- 
take. 

The idea of our author concerning the writings of St. Chry- 
sostom, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Basil, and the par- 
ticular notice which he takes of them, may be collected from 
the following extract, which we shall give frem the preface 
to the first edition. 


* To communicate, in a narrow compass, as clear an idea as I am 
le of the diversified and extensive powers of St. Chrysostom, 
I have chosen the discourse which he pronounced _on the ruin of’ 
Eutropius. In this translation, [ have made use of the edition of 
Sir Henry Savile, which exhibits the Greek text t with a purity 
almost unparalle led, but unaccompanied by a version, and with very 
few notes. I[ have carefully perused every line in the immense 
volumes of Savile, and Moatfaucon. I have compared their diffe- 
rent rear lings , their conjectural emendations, aud their typezraphical 
inaccuracies ; and I am proud in being enabled to bear testimony to 
the nadetiae acuteness of our learned countryman. 
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Nazianzen is a writer of less exuberance and versatility than 
Chrysostom. He is more grand and noble, but less natural and 
easy. is colouring is more vivid but jess durable. His metaphors 
are moic glowing, but less frequent. I know notany oration 
of his, which would be read with unmixed pleasure to the 
end; and for this reason I have not translated any one entire. In 
particular passages, he e rises to a high de gree »of intellectval sublimity, 
and arrests the feclings by his elegance aud pathos. Some of these 
passages I have rendered trom the Greek text, as it stands in the beau- 
tiful and correct edition of she benedictines 

** Basil, archbishop of Cassarea, was the beloved friend of Grego- 
ry, the companion of his studies, and the partner of hisfame. ‘To 
separate the one from the other would be, as Nazianzen himself 
expresses it, to disunite the body and the lal, [ have therefore 
subjoined a few extracts from his writiogs, which, together with the 
other extracts, are to be considered not as examples of religious 
faith, but as specimens of the style and cast of eloquence, which in 


their time prevailed.” 


In this second elton, there are given some additional pas- 
sages from St. Chrysostom, concerning the nature, dig snity, 
and importarice of the Lord’s Supper. 


«* My reason,” says the author “‘ for translating these was two-fold. In 
the first place the genius of Chrysostom never soars to a sublimer eleva- 
tion thanwhen he is descanting on'that hallowed subject: I therefore 
wished that my reader should contemplate his fight, and participate his 
rapture. In the second place, [ felt desirous that the unlearned, 
instead of continuing to be led or misled by eutnarity, should 
be enabled to judge for themselves, whether the doctrine of 
the Fathers on this head be agreeable to the popish tenet, as the 
Roman Catholics assert ; or whether it be in unison with the liturgy 
and articles ‘of the church of England, as the divines of that church 
maintain.’ 


These passages will be read with interest by the serious 
‘hristian, who is. desirous to sce how the earliest writers 
expressed themselves on this mysterious, and very important 
subject; but we mustadd, that they p: artake of the mysteri- 
ovsiess of the subject, to a degree which leaves room for the 
same unhappy. variety of opinion which has hitherto pre- 


I 


wre is also subjoined an Appendix, with extracts, “ not, 
only from Chrysostom, but also from many other fathers, 
going back from the fourth century to the Apostolic age.” 
Among these extracts, we were happy to find one, most 
seasonably given, from the epistle of St. Ignatius to the 
Smyrmans. It clearly expresses the high opinion entertained, 
in the Apostolical age, of the episcopal discipline in the church 
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of Christ; and though the translation is to be met with in 
many other books, we cannot omit to give it the most exten- 
sive circulation in our power. 


** Obey, all of you, the bishop, as Christ obeyed the Father; be 
subject to the presbytery, as ye would unto the apostles; revere the 
deacons, as the command of God. Let no one, without the 
bishop, administer any of the rites which pertain unto the church. 
Let that celebration of the Eucharist be deemed efiectua! and valid, 
which is performed by the bishop, or by him to whom he may com- 
mit it. Wherever the bishop» may appear, there let the multitude be 
assembled ; as where Christ is, there is the universal church. It is 
not lawful, without the bishop, to baptize, or to celebrate the love 
texst ; but whatever he may approve, is likewise acceptabte unto Ged, 
that so every thing which is done may be ratified and stable.” 


This passsge is certainly illustrative of the Apostolical autho- 
rity of episcopacy. We fully agree with the sentimgnts of 
the author expressed in the following note, as well on that 
subject, as on the divinity of Christ, so amply taught in St. 
ignatius’ Epistle, as it is also in various parts of the New 
Testament. 


«© As Ignatius flourished in the apostolic age, and derived his 
knowledge of the gospel from those who first proclaimed it, his 
opinion on any religious matter must be of the first importance. 
For this reason I have translated a Jarger portion of his epistle to 
the Smyrnzans, than was necessary to illustrate the immediate 
object of my discussion; as another important fact is hereby 
established, namely, that the government of bishops was owned 
and sanctioned by a diciple of the apostles. But there is another subject, 
a subject the most dignified, the most august: there is a high and 
holy argument, of far greater importance and far deeper interest 
than the question of episcopal governance ; I mean the divinity of 
Christ. Surely the doctrine of such a writer on such a subject 
(whatever that doctrine be) should be as extensively diffused, and as 
generally known, as thé printer’s art can make it. To me his tes- 
timony appears so absolute, so conclusive, that I have thought it no 
waste of time to peruse his several epistles, for the purpose of extract- 
ing the most important passages which relate to the nature of the 
Son of God. Before I present them to the reader, I must observe, 
that I have quated only from such of his epistles as are acknowledged 
by all the learned to be genuine. Vo these which are of dubious 
character I have made no reference. 


Epist. ad Smyrnzos. 


Epist. ad Smyrnzos, 
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ad Ephes. 
ad Ephes. 
Epist. ad Rom. 


Epi sf. ad Trall. 


‘a + fi ds 
é ik we think, (tor all 
writ ers, who tell us, 
of their religion to be 


rs, yet more aban- 
tney esteemed him to 


tracts from 
sut this would 
| has been said 
and to give 

to induce 


zy $cverdi J reele lef O} mil ies 
which 4 . Boyd close 


no herald to pro- 
polis of the , East. 
bis g otry may 
‘stoateme 
en the din of sec- 
A to the : pro ress of 
march shall have 
will be . paid the tribute 
posterity will atene for 
fume circumscribed by no 
a society of enlighten- 
eir honours bloom ; their 
while their namés will be venerated 
study them for their eloquence, the 
of mankind, and the scholar for the 
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Cook on the Resurrection 


of Laurencekirk. Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brow 


London; Hill, Edinburgh. Pp. 323. 8vo. 


H 
Every effort to add weight to the important fact of Chri 
resurrection merits the attention of the Christian, and seca 
the candour of the critic. On a subject that has already 
duced so manyable dissertations, novelty was not to be ex: 
egy none can Testy be offended ree they do not meet wit 


in this 5 pt ublication. The author bimself premis ses that, 


In the discussion of such a subject, it is impossible to avoid 
what has often, and with much energy, been stated ; 
arrangement al nd oce: isio na ally the mode cf illustration 
m those which other writers have adopted, T trust,” 
the sighs aroument is ‘placed ina light, in which, 
it is not generally viewed, but in which its strength may 

te very y distinctly , perceived.” 


Mr. Cook, accordingly, sleeps not at his post, but very 


laudably exert s himself on this imp ortant Occasion, and endea- 
vours to 


deducing 


ae, 
{ etal 


ity to the doctrine of the resurrection, by 
‘ian i the - fol iv owing sources. 


a’ 
it 


“1. From the prophecies of Jesus, that at a certain lime he was te 
vise id ym the dead, conjoined with his wisdom. 

“2. From the fact, that; at this precise time, his body was, ty the 
cofeesie of all w ho had access Pv kne ow, not to be jo ound in the 
sepulchre in which it had heen laid, although the most effectual pre- 
caution iid been taken to prevent its removal. 

«© 3. From the positive testimony of the disciples, that, after this time, 
they frequen tly saw him, conversed with him, and received from heen 
those instructions upon wiich they acted in pullishing his . 

‘© A. From the suceess which ait mded eheti preaching, 
the alleged fix t that he had actually ri riser.” 


It is only necessary for us to obser 
particulars are supported by the us ual argun 
in a way that will protect t the author from ce 


~ 
“ay 


howeve " one illustration in which 
Alluding to the ee which fh: 
against a supe rintending providence 
in the world.’ “ Had wey he says, 
timents of deity which we possess, occupied ow st 
lently to ee rience, in conjecturing about 
—_ th a world, framed by him, would be arranged and admi- 
tered, we wou ze certainly have given the preference to a 
liffere nt mode from that which has been ad ey 


* Dace 317 
Page 217 ° 
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that we would certainly have given the preference io a different 
mode, is too unqualified an assertation. Some thi ngs may, 
indeed, be beyond the ken of our finite ¢ capacities > but 
there Is enough of the general arrangement within the com- 
prehension of the most superficial observer, to satisfy him that 
the whole is founded in wisdom, and. to preserve him from a 
conclusion which borders on the presumption of a finite capa- 
city, though from the amiable tendency of the book before us 
we can readily exempt the author from so unpleasant a charge. 
If ever the book come to a second edition, tls hint'will, per- 
haps, be attended to, and the work will he the freer from ob- 
jection. 


~~ 








The Indagator ; or the lawfulness and unlawness of Défensive 
and Offensive War considered. By which the true warriors are 
contradistinguished from Pagan Ficroes. Adapted to the pre- 
sent times. By Sparkes Molitor. London: Button, Pater- 
noster-Row. &vo. Pp. (41. 


THERE is subjoined to this little volume a list of errata, amount- 
ing to sixty-five in number. This civcumstance may, in some 
measure, have occasioned the difficulty we have experienced to 
discover what it is the author would wish to convey, but making 
every allowance which can, or cught to be, made for typogra- 
phical error, a more obscure pe rformance surely did never issue 
from the press. Jt abounds in false grammar, and in confused 
sevitences, frequently displaying a jumble of words, which we 
have looked at, and pau ised, and looked at and pauses 1 again, 
without any cert un ideas being éxcited in our mi nds. 

As a specimen of the obscurity we — of, we give the 
two following passages, taken from the Preface 


“* Concerning the will of God, and the knowledge of his councils, 
I answer briefly thus; alihough we donot know “the originalzess of 
the essence of God, yet we know the eternal birth, or generant, 
which never had any beginning ; but it cannot be described unless we 
write of itas if it hada beginning. When the spirit of God moved 
itself upon the face of the waters in his willing, he so created the 
desiring which is comprehended by the willing, wherein is the figure 
of the “willing, that it stood in a being: of which.being, now we 
have knowledge from the grace of God to write; because it is his 
manifestation, ‘and other than this very thing we know nothing. God 
is the light which no man can approach unto, but the beings are his 
manifestation. ‘ With my servant Moses, will I speak mouth to 
mouth, even apparently, aud not in dark speeches ; and the similitude 


® 
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of the Lord shall he behold !’ Many things might be mentioned here, 
concerning which we are very justly commanded to be silent.” 


Again.--- 


** The greatest folly in this world is, that men should forlzd us to 
seek for the true knowledge of God. The eternal beginning in the 
abyss is an eternal wld in itself, whose original in itself, no creature 
shall ever know; yet we are to know, and it is given us to know, 
in the spirit, its ground; which it maketh to itself, wherein it rests. 
There was no creation performed till the creation of the angels: the 
ground or cause of this we are not to know; for, God hath reserved 
it to his own power and might. Only of the creation we have ability 
to speak, because it is a work in the éime, and being or sulstance of 
God. And we understand, that the will of the word, or heart of 
God, comprehended or comprised the astringent fiat in the centre of 
the Fathers nature, together with the seven. spirits and forms of the 
eternal nature, in the form and manner of the angelical thrones, 
where the austere or sourish. fiat stood as a creator in the property of 
each essence, asin the great wonders of God's wisdom; but not as a 
maker, As the figures, virtues, and representations were from 
eternity discovered in the zeisdom, that is, in the xatwral creation; so 
they became created by the fiat, in the will of God; not out ofa 
strange heterogenous matter, but out of God’s own essences. ‘They 
could and should eat of the bread of life in the ligh t of his majesty ; 
and that they all did except one hierarchical kingdom, and that turned 
itself away from the light of God’s love. As soon as this was done, 
there was another light immediately created for the place of this 
world, which we call the sun.” 


We despaired, for some time, of being able, in any degreg, 
to ascertain, further than from the title page, what was the ob- 
ject of the writer in the publication: but, in his mtreduction, 
he quits, fora short time, his obscurity, and we are informed 
that, 


‘¢ The author conceives wars, in all cases whatever, both offensive 
and defensive, unlawful to professors of christianity, under the present 
dispensations of the gospel ; and firmly believes no man can be a real 
christian and yet figbt with human creatures made after the simililtude 
ef God’s own image.” 


To support this position, much labour is employed in endea- 
vouring to shew that God never gave any command to the peo- 
ple of {srael to fight with the nations which surrounded them. 
Aware, hawever , that a different interpretation would be given 
to several passé ages in the Old Testament, he is careful to make 
it known that there are authors who believe the Bible to con- 
tain much instructive communication, yet that it abounds twith 
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erroneous language relative to the attributes of the Deity.* THe 
adds, however, that “ the diversity of opinion, concerning the 


oracles of truth, is much to be regrette d in the eet ‘ent times ; 
but, notwithstanding, he strangely and miserably concludes, 


that, 


“* The most eligible and effectual remedy is the circulation of valu- 
able works, and judicious publications ; which we may study without 
occasion to dise rimin: ite and select, and sometimes reject some parts of 
the sacred volumes.’’t 


Now we are certain that such judicious pul blicaticns as may 
surpass the sacred volume, in the means afforded to ascertain 
the truth, will never proceed from any n an, or set of = 
whomsoever ; and we are m rst CC rtain the 1t this writer possesses 
none of the requisites to induce us to alter our opinien. 

Yet, however obscure he is himself, he can complain of the 
obscurity of others, and ventures to censure Grotius even as 
com peele contradicting himself, ‘so that’ aman,” he says, 
can hardly lerstand w hat i¢ is he e really means to establish.” f 

Before S Spar kes Mo itor presumes again to address the pub- 
lic, and to censure the obscurity of en we recommend him 
to study his grammar, and to aim at perspic uity himself; and 
before he re-enters the lists asa champion in the cause of truth, 
we would wish him to i assured that there is nO Si atisfac tory 
rule for its discovery, other horn in 1s agrecable to that which 1s to 


be found in the sacred volume. 
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Lhe Covent Garden Journal. Embeilished with Feur Views. 
2 vols. Svo. } ’p. 8i6. Demy paper, Il. 6s. 6d. Royal Pa- 
"per, 21. 4s. Gd. J. J. Stuckdale. 1810. 


TuEseE elegant volumes contain not only all the cocuments, 


and reflections, in prose and verse, which have appeared, in 
listurbances which took 


various publicatio ms, re: peeting the. 
slace'in Covent Readies % Theatre, in the winter before the last, 
} ; 

d 


but a long, inte ‘iigent, and impartial historical account of the 


proceedings, with th leir origin, progress, and siebir ae by 
Mr. Stockdale. ‘he plates, which are well dai raved, exhibit 
the New Theatre, in differ cont points of view 

The public amusements of a people, bei ing nea rly connected 


with the state of manners, sentiment, opinion, and taste, ina 








* Preface, page 1. 
+ Preface, page 7 ; Page 18 of Introduction. 
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nation, can never be uninteresting to the curious and inquisi- 
tive observer of mankind, nor yet to the politician himself, 
Every thing, then, relating to them becomes a matter of public 
interest and concern. Of the immediate subject of this Jour- 
nal, peace having been long since restored, and the animosity 
of Rar as partics having had ample time to cool, it is now 
the proper time to speak, with cool reflection and impartial 
judgment. On the principle of the question, how far the pub- 
lic had a right to express their discontent, at the rise of the 
prices of admission, and at the increased number of private 
boxes, we concur, in the fullest extent, with the opponents of 
those innovations. We contend, that the frequenters of the 
Theatre have as much right to express their opinions of the 
management, the internal arrangements or economy of the 
House, and the prices of admission, as the y have of the merits 
and defects of any of the performers. In fact, this right has 
been exercised for a century, and may, therefo re, be said to 
have become a part of the common law of the land. Nor has 
it, as far as we know, ever been disputed. - We know: very well 
that a number of persons cannot combine for the purpese of 

carrying on a systematic interruption of the performances, on 
any pretext, without subjecting themselves to a criminal pro- 
secution for a conspiracy, as well as toa civil action for dama- 
ges. But each and every man, who goes to.a ‘Theatre, has the 
undoubted right to express his opinion, respecting: the circum- 
stances above stated, as freely and as fully, and in the same 
manner, as he has a right to express it respecting a play or a 
player. -Whether, on the present occasion, the right was im- 
properly exercised, or carried to an unlawful extent, is a very 
different question. 

Such a right of opposition to inc reased prices actually took 
place in the year 1736, and was carried Qn for several nights. 
it ended, as the late opposition did, in a compromise between 
the manager and the Theatre. Here was a clear recognition 
of the right; nor has it, we repeat, to our knowledge, ever been 
disputed. On this account, we think many of the proceedings, 
both at the Theatre, and at the Public Office in Bow-street, 
were most irregular and incorrect. Indeed, we cannot too 
highly reprobate the introduction of vagabonds, called prize- 
fighters, into a Theatre, for the purpose of overaweing and inti- 
midating the audience, let the ground of resistance be what it 
may. On the occasion in question, where the audience were 
evidently right in principle, it was most scandalous and dis- 
graceful. It was also exir mely improper, to say the least ef it, 
to suffer a servant of the Theatre to single out individuals, whe 
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expressed their disapprobation, as rioters, and to eall in peace 
ofhicers, who did not gay Ives witness their breach of the 
peace, to apprehend them. If they did commit a breach of the 
peace ‘the person who saw it committed, be he whom he might, 
had an undoubted right to take the offender into custody ; and, 
if resisted, te call in the aid of a peace oilicer ; but no Conan 
ble, who did not himself see a breach of the pe: ace committed, 
had a right, without a warrant, to apprehend any one, on the 
charge of anothe t, for such an act. This is law, and the jus- 
tice and policy of it are too obvious to require explanation. 

On the two main questions, the increase of prices, and the 
private boxes, we have alway ys entertained a decided opinion ; 
the first we have always tho vught unnecessary, and by no means 
justified by the pu blished accounts of the Proprietors, cr bY 
the icose and partial report of the Committee. Extravaganc 
In expenditnre, whether for ornamental Bb OF O » for be 
reward of favourite performers, affords no astification of an 
uaperative caliion. the public for sidiitonel” contributions; be 
cause the Pp ublic were never consulted on the subject. Prahes 

ly, had they been asked, v vhether they would wish for such ex- 
pensive accommodations, they would have answered in the ne- 
gative. But it ts perte etly ridiculous to impute this enlarged 
scale of expence to any but the true motive,---self~interest. 
Nor isthe imputation of such a motive at all discreditable tothe 
Proprietors. Men do not envage »n such concerns, any more than 
pericrmers act, for pleasure or amusement, but for ne for 
interest only 5 actuated by the saine feelings which lead others 
to engage in trade or commieree. Independent, By rep of 
this consideration, e existing state of ‘the Theatre, and its 
funds, cid not it eat the rise in the prices of admission. 

Of the other branch of the question, private-boxes, we have, 
again and again, expressed our marked reprobation of the prac- 
ice. It is a custom, the produce of a fur different soil, and 
characteristic of far different manners, than those which Eng- 
land presents. It Js of 


f foreign growth; at once the offspring 
aud th e parent of vice. spore bexes might not, indeed, be 
devoted to the saime infamous purposes to which similar places 

iated In some > of the continental states ; but they 
nee which ought to be avoided, and which is 
aa feelin 13 whether they be considered 
‘merely as offensive encroachments on 
a these subjects, however, we have 
before us, .a ‘aiid taken from the 
lich y enters into our view of the question, and 
so forcibly expresses our s sentiments, that we shall transeribe it, 
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for the benefit of such of our readers as may not have seen it 
befere. We have an additional motive for introducing it here, 
because it pays a tribute of justice to a departed nobleman, to 
the truth of which we can bear testimony, having ourselves 

been contemporaries with his Lordship at the same Uni- 
versity. ’ 


“© To the Right Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth, 
“€ My Good Lord Chamberlain, 

Tt isnot, my lond, from mere attachment to the spe and simple 
manners of our forefathers that I thus designate your Jord ship, but 
from: a conviction that your lordsbip's private character is of that esti- 
mable description, which well deserves such an appellation ; of this | 
believe myself to have some knowledge. I remember well attending 
the same place of w orship with your lordship, when we were boys 
together, and the serious principles which you then imbibed seem, at 
no period since, to have deserted you. We were afterwards members 
of the same University, aud though then, as now, unknown to your 
lordship, I always felt co siderable pleasure in beholding the pious 
boy become a virtuous man. The earl, your father, did not content 
himself with inspiring you with religious principles, he taught you 
constitutional ones ; he loved his country, and he loved the English 
people : I mean that description of them which patricians do not always 
_ condescend to study the character of, and which, but too often, they 
rather tolerate than regard. Thus impressed, will your lordship for. 
give me for frankly avowing myself to partake of that surprize which 
so great a part of the public is known to feel, at the apparent apathy of 
your lordship, respecting the recent transactions at Covent Garden 
Theatre. Your Lordship’s authority cannot be doubted ; the law de- 
clares your lordship to have ‘* the oversight and government of arti- 
ficers, retained in the King’s service, messengers, comedians, revels, 
music, &c.”” Your high office does not merely give you a literary } 
risdiction, it gives you a moral one; and your “lordship has as muci 
right to shut up a theatre, when the conduct of the managers becomes 
reprebensible, as you have to prohibit the performance of a piece 
which you think calculated to undermine the morals or the loyalty of 
the people.” 


We must here suspend our quotation to express our decided 
approbation of the detinition here given of the power vested in 
the Lord Chamberlain over places of public amusement. This 

is a subject which has been very little understood, even by the 
noblemen who have holden this high office, or by any of their 
subordinate officers.. Certainly, the law never limited their 
authority to a mere literary jurisdiction ; to a partial measure or 
precaution; their power is not only preventive but corrective ; 
else, indeed, it would be nugatory, and, in our opinion, it ex- 
tends over every department of the Theatre, connected, how- 
3 2 
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ever remotely, with the public interest, the public amusement, 
the public morals, and the public peace. As to the censorial 
or literary power, that, it is well known, has been transferred, 
out of the Chamberlain’s hands, to another individual, with 
whom, indeed, the office seems to be a sinecure, if we may judge 
from the miserable trash which is suffered to disgrace the stage, 
destructive of public taste, and not unprejudicial to public 
morality. We continue our quotation. 


“ Let us, then, dispassionately inquire, my Jord, whether the 
conduct of the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre has been such as 
to call for your lordship’s interference. We will say little, my lord, 
upon the subject of the rise of the prices; that question is lost and 
forgotten in the two greater considerations of the personal treatment 
which the audience has received, and the appropriation of the princi- 
pal part of the ‘Theatre to private boxes; the latter of course com- 
prises two questions, namely, the right, and the moral tendency of such 
allotments. 

«* T will, however, say a word, en passant, at the rise of prices, con- 
vineed, as I am, that there is no reasonable pretence for such a mea- 
sure, I happened, my lord, tobe a renter of the late Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, and in that capacity attended a general meeting, which was held 
not leng before its destruction. At that meeting, one of our trustees, 
appointed to superintend the funds of that concern, under an order of 
chancery, entered into a most full and masterly exposition of the whole 
of itsaffairs. I understood this gentleman to be a person of great 
respectab: lity; and an eminent banker ; one, in short, whose repre- 
sentations were worthy the most impli cit confilence. He analysed 
the incumbrances; the management, and the profits, of that establish- 
ment; he calcalated the incumbrances to be more than 250,000). 
he had pointed out the miserable, prodigal, and I had almest said pro- 
flizate circumstances which attended the management; he enumerated, 
item per item, the savings and liquidations which might be effected, 
under asystem of ordinary prudence and principle, and shewed, to de- 
monstration, that the capacity of the concern was such as might be 
made, without any increase of price, (a measure not even suggested) 
to meet incumbrances to more than three times the amount of any 
which the proprietors of Covent Garden pretend to_have to encounter. 
As for the report, to which some persons of character have descended 
to lend their names, they could not themselves, as men of sense, ex- 
peet it to have any weight with a discerning public. Who, [I ask, 
could be satisfied with a statement which carefully concealed the 
tenis of disbursement ? If the proprietors thought proper to give a 
singer seventy guineas per night, and an aetress Sifty, and to let the 
pith and marrow of the fund be previously exhausted in salaries, an 
nual allowances, &c. &c. &c. Is it surprising, that, on striking the 
balance, they should not appear to derive more than six per cent. 
upon their capital? With regard to the private boxes, I submit te 
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your lordship that the patent does not recognize a right in the 
patentees to take from the public any part of their accommodation. 
It speaks only of nightly admissions and nightly payments or prices 
for that purpose. Private boxes, that is such as are hired, are altos 
gether an innovation of the theatres royal, and that of a compara- 
tively recent date. My lord, the idea is not English. It is not con- 
sistent with that fair and honest equality which our national temper 
and character have maintained, time out of mind, at our places of 
public amusement. There is something aristocratical and super- 
cilious, to a degree of reasonable offence, in the idea of separate 
apartments, separate channels of communication, and separate 
entrances, for the wealthy and the proud, as if there were pollution 
in one Englishman brushing close to another in the b istle of a theatre. 
Ought the great body of the audience to have this affront passed upon 
them, for the sake of bringing a few hundreds more into the pockets 
of the proprietors? I understand them to allege, in defence of 
this measure, that ‘‘ it is only, by such means, that persons of a 
certain condition can enjoy the theatre, without being annoyed by its 
profligacy. Profligacy! my lord; your lordship has travelled, as 
well as myself; and fs it, to such a man as-your lordship, who 
must have been informed of, and almost compelled to witness, the 
foul and scandalous intrigues carried on by means of private boxes 
in the theatres of Italy and France; that such an answer is to be 
given? Private boxes were first introduced, I believe, in the former 
country, and for purposes which recden the cheek of an Englishman 
but to contemplate! I will not believe, but that your Jord hip, asa 
christian and a faithful servant of the public, has strongly remmonstrated 
against this most supicious, if not guilty, arrangement at the new 
theatre. I must change my whole order of thinking, with respect to 
your lordship, before I can credit that you will be satisfied wath such 
an attempt at justification. I insist, my lord, that it is within your 
lordship’s authority to compel au immediate alteration in ths parti- 
cular; and, with the frankness of an Englishman, trembling for 
the moral character of his countrymen, I call upon your lordship 
to rescue them from opprobrium. As to the personal. treatment 
which the audience have received, at the hands of the proprietors, 
I forbear to enlarge upon that part of the subject. Who would 
have believed, my lord, who would have thought it possible, that in- 
dividuals of the obscurest class, and of a calling to which British 
society has assigned the lowest station, should have been allowed, with 
impunity, nightly to hire ruthans and prize-fighiers to assault some of 
the most respectable inhabitants of the metropolis; to fasten upon 
their throats, and drag them out of the theaire, or beat them to the 
earth for venturing to express their disapprobation ? Your lordship, J 
am sure, must not only have beheld these facts with astonishment, but 
with agony ! I have no fears for your reputation, my lord,” &c. 


The ‘ew remaining lines of this sensible letter are not ma- 
terial to the subject. As far as he goes we concur with the 
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writer of it. But we think another strong ground may be 
urged against the right of the proprietors to exact what 
contributions, or prices of admission they please, from the 
public. Thcy are, to a certain extent, monopolizers of dra- 
matic umusement; that is, they act undera patent which enables 


them to prosecute all other persons who shall presume to 


perform plays without a patent. Now, as enly two thea- 
tres have received paients, they have a right cf acting, to 
the exclusion of all others. ‘They do not, therefore, stand, 
as has been contended, in tre light of commercial men, who 
have a right to ask any price for their commodities which they 
may chuse. The difference is obvious. The dealer, if he be 
exorbitant in his demands, cannot expect custom, where there 
is an open market, and plenty of other dealers for the public 
to resort to. If the right of representing plays were coinmon 
to all, as the markets are open to all, then, indeed, would any 
proprietor of a Theatre have an unquestionable rig het to demand 
w hat price he pleased for admission. If he demanded too much, 
the public would resort to another Theatre, and here the evil 
would soon cure itself. Fut not so, when there are only two 
Theatres. Here the public must submit to imposition, if the 
proprietors chuse to practise it, or they must forego the rational 
amusements of a well-regulated Theatre. There is no alter- 
native. For if the proprietors have a right to demand seven 
shillmgs for admission, they have the same right to demand a 
guinea; ana there ts not hing but their own interest which can 
put a restraint on their exactions. Now, we maintain, this, 
under the peculiar civcumstances of cur Theatres Royal, is an 
intolcrable grievance not to be endured ; and to which the au- 
thority of the Chamb ertain should have put an immediate stop.. 
The question of right is very ably discussed in Mr. Stockdale’s 
preface to this intere sting collection. He contends, that 
the police m: gistrate s acted impro pry on the occasion of this 
disturbance. In his epinio mn, they ought to have abstained from 
all interferen oes except ordering a bill of indictment to be pre- 
ferred against the proprietors of the Theatre for keeping a dis- 
orderly house; he maintains, that “ there is not a night on 
which this, or a iy Of our ‘theatres, are open, when the niana- 
gers are not Hable to an indictment for keeping a disorderly 
house, under its most usual acceptation, viz. a brothel; and 
that of the most lorthsome, mischie vous, corrupt, and disgust- 
ing, description.” We suspect that he 1s not aware of the nature 
of the evidence which is deemed necessary to convict any 
person of such an offence. It is not sufficient to support the 
indictment, to prove that men and women resort thither, that 
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indecent conversation and practices take plaice there; it has 
always been insisted upon by the courts, that the same kind of 
evidence i is necessary, in su ch cases Sy aS is required to prove 
a charge of adultery. Now we do not imagine that Mr. 

Stockdale means io say, that this kind of testimony could be 
br rought against any of our theatres; thoug rh, alas, the conver- 
sation and behaviour to be heard and seen in the lobbies and 
adjoiilog lounging, or rather assignation, rooms, are offensive 
enough to dee ency, and subversive enough of moralit y; and 

‘all most loudiy, im our opinion, for the active and dee ided 
interposition of the Chamberlain. In thus stating the practice 
of our courts, let it nut be supposed that we mean to approve 
it, for convinced we are, after a very attentive scusidendion of 
the question, that the Legislature never had it in contemplation 
to rey uilre such evidence to yustify a verdict of guilty wuder 
an be Mitienesd for keeping a disorderly house. The observa- 
tion of the nel ighbourhood, the notoriety of the fact, ek the 
Leuse indice ted is a brothel ;---the ‘proof of women of 
evil fame resorting thither with men ;---all these cireum- 
stances, we conceive, amount to sufficient establishment of 
the offence charged. to justify a conviction. 

Nothing remains for as, but to bestow our praise on the 
editor, for lis able introduction of the subject, and for the 
care nail assiduity which he has evidently bestowed on his 
Interesting ¢ ollection. 
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A Sermon preached at the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital, on 
ennee, April } 8, 1810. By Bowyer Edward, Lord Bishop 


of Chester. 4to. F.C. and J. Ris ington, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard. IS8LO. 


Ir ts one, and no inconsiderable, advantage which christianity 
hath imparted, thet it has prepared the human heart, by the 
infusion of its ainiable spirit, for the reception of generous and 
worthy feelings. Wherever it obtains the ascendency, it sof- 
tens the ruggedness of our nature, and draws the unruly pas- 
sions over to ‘te side of virtue. Dispelling the darkness of 
superstition, whitch taught the feeble and fearful mind to erect 
religious houses, not for the s rvice of * the high and holy one 
that inhabiteth eternity ; ache as an atoncment for past crimes, 
and 2u earnest of future forziveness ; uit placed the motives to 
benevolence in a more becoming pol ut of view, and conse- 
erated our © good-will towards man” by associating it with 
*€ glory to God”---thus blending the relief of our fellow- -Crea~ 
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tures with the worship and love of our maker, and converting 
the hopes of retribution in another world into the most pow- 
erful iicentive to well-doing in this. 

In conformity with these renovated motives to virtuous 
exertion, the Christian world soon’ bore marks of an improved 
ard renovated practice. Hospitals were every where erecied 
for the reception of suffering umanity, and want and wretch- 
edness, that before were left to a cold and contingent com- 
passion, now felt the blessings of systematic benevolence, and 
rejoiced that there was a home for misery. 

The heathen obligations to the practice of this emphatical 
virtue of ovr holy reli; gion were, for the most part, extremely 
vague and inefheacious. Where an inordinate ambition: governs 
the soul, and where fear is the prevailing devotional sentiment, 
nothing will be done for silent and uncomplaining goodness ; 
and man must be content to pine o ut existence in ™ cold end 
hunger, and nakedness and want,” until the heart is softened 
by supernatural impressions, and humanity is called forth by . 
the terrors of superstiti on. But the Almighty, who, in his 
merciful dispensation of light and life through the gospel, 
hath ordained that the poor shall never cease from out the 
land,” and through his Apostles, hath ‘ charged them who are 
rich in this world, that they be ready to give, and glad to dis- 
tribute ; laying up ia store for themselves a good foundation 
against the time to come, that they may attain eternal life,” 
has thereby afforded to Christians the most solemn demonstra- 
tion of the necessity of afHiction in this our probationary 
state, and the strongest enforcement to the correspondent duty 
of alleviating it. 

Ve have been led into these reflections by the perusal of 
the very able and judicious discourse before us, which, in 
every point of view, we conceive to be one ot the best, and 
most appropriate, that has met the public eye for a long time. 
It possesses, in an eminent degree, the established requisites 
of critical perfection; being so concise that nothing can” be 
subducted, and yet withal so fall, that little needs to be added. 
And although, it must be confeseed: the subject is of sucha 
nature as to preclude the ex <pectation of much originality, it 
has yet never, in our opinion, been discussed with greater 
felicity, or brought home to men’s business and bosoms with 
higher ‘and happier effect. 

With reference to the In junction contained in the woids of 
the text, both in its obligations and its motives, ** If thou for- 
bear to deliver them that are drawn unto death, “and those that 
are ready to be slain; if thou sayest, behold, we knew it not; 
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doth not he that pondereth the heart consider it? And he 
that keepeth thy soul, doth not he know it? Aud shall not he 
Hyp: to every man according to his works :’’ (Prov. xxiv. 
11, 12.) The Right Reverend Prelate proceeds to consider, 
First the nature of true benevolence ; and Secondly , the appli- 
cation of this principle to the particular institution io questior le 

In expl: ining the nature of true benevole nee, nis lordship 
sets out with shewing what it is not, as the most satisfact ry 
method of defining what it really is. And herein he contend ‘ 
that,.upon sound Christian principles, the only just ground, he 
observes, on which it ought to be explained to a Christian 
audience, true benevolence is neither what is usually termed 
sensibility 5 noris ita cold, philos —_—— regard to universal 
good; nor in the least allied either to an arrogant ae 
a spirit of self-righteousness, or an ‘fer ed pity for the dis- 
tresses of others without any intention of relieving them. Al 
—— he justly maintains, and forei bly demonstrates, are but 

arlous species of false humanity. And irom hence he draws 
t ic conclusion, sufficiently w: ranted by, and deducible fram, 
his preceding reasoning, that true bene voloune: “to deiine it in 
few words, in its most comprehensive aud Christian significa- 


tion, is the love of mau founded on the love of God.” 


The absurdity of losing sight of private benevolence in the 
wild and visionary speculations of universal good, has seldom 
been more conclusively insisted upon, or more efiectually ex- 
posed, than in the following brief, but sound remarks. 

° 


Another counterfeit of true benevelence, which ought to be 
equally exploded, (with that false species of philanthropy termed 
sensibility) is a cold, phil osophical, regard to universal good, in its 
more remote contins ge neies, tothe e» clusion of any near, iomediate, 
or present distress. Inste ad of listening to the ery of the poor sufferer, 
unfeeling reason will urge, thatto relieve him: will only add to the 
sum of human misery, by encouraging reuewed solic. ations; that 
such means are partial and tem agg A that on the ree basis of 
extensive humanity, plans may be adopted so as whe!ly '> prevent, 
or to exterminate such evils ; that from what tiey cali the perfec tatility 
of our reason, schemes may be devised to increase the sum of human 
happiness, so that all might work and eat, and be filled with health 
aud joy. 

In opposition to these vain conceits and extravagaii' projects, 
what say the sacred Scriptures ? They say, ** witht good trum 
them to whom itis duc, when it isin tie power of tia band to 
do it.’ * As we have opportunity, let us do good uote od men” Real 
humanity will not look through o long prospec: of uncerias cveuts, and 
remote consequences, bui will consider evry present objet of mie Ty, 
as the call of our Heavenly Father to exercise his baud or his heart.” 
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Perhaps there never was a period 1 whe n there existed ai 
er necessity for impressing gat 
tion of being bevevolent apon rig! £ print les, > ee the pre- 
sent. We have been called, possibly with too Roeneenpenese 
a latitude of liberality, a reliziows nation; but ceriainly ne one, 
at all conversant with the present state of society m Enel ind, 
will deny us the credit of being prr-eminently a charitable 
nation. Where, however, wealth and ‘consequence most 
abound, there too, generally speaking, is the temptation 
strongest to render benevolence subservient to purposes of 
ostentation. And though humanity, upon the broad scale of 
Christian duty, ts not confined in its operation by any unbe- 
coming solicits de lest that which is “ done in secret” should 
miss of being proclaimed ** from the house top;” the tendency 
is still, we think, seficiently visible, in these both of the 
higher end of the midcle ranks ef life, to “ sound a trumpet 
hefore them,” and to do many ef their “ works to be seen of 
men.” 

Well and wisely, therefore, is this prevailing temptation ta 
arrogance in the distribution of our favours remarked, and, by 
that best mode of conviciion, an appeal to our own feelings, 
juciciously guarded egatnst; as fer, at least, as the pride and’ 
pomp of weakness, in this cool, calculating age of debtor and 
ereditor, willadmit. 


46 


it requires no ccep knowles Ige of the human heart to perceive 
bY others, and ins alent to experience in ourselves, a secret self- 
ampphause mused wi h our chart able works, and a desire to be seen by 
ned in the application of superfiuities. Where this desire predomi- 
wates, we have tlic bighest authority to testify that no genuine 
benehcence exists. Sucis hbevrality may indeed have its reward— 
the adulation of atew mortals like ourselves. In the mean while, 
the Lord, as our text ceciures, ‘ ponders the heart ;" he will not sut- 
tes the Lonour that belonys to himself to be appropriated to his crea- 
tute Wh mapunity, ‘Lhe grt may be good and useial in itself, as to 
we object of our bounty; but the unsanctitied motive, though secret 
be SO, Will, tu the sight OF God ‘ destroy aii the arrogant pretensions 


a? 


ot the giver,’ 

We regret that the contracted pages of a periodical review 
will net permit us to enrich this article with his lo; dship’s 
truly philanthropic Cbservations on the limits and extent of 
Chvisuan benevoleuce, as founded on the love of God. But 
we must hasten to the second part of this discours ey with which 

> have been parucul: uly struck ; where, proceeding id the 
pplic ation of these principles to the charitable institution in 
Goestion, he obviates, witdi peculiar address and ability, the 
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supposed abuses which, in the opinion of a certain description 
of persons, (not very unlike our Evangelical churchmen, who 
re spr ading themselves, like locusts, over all the land,) it 
may be suspected, in some measure, indirectly to counte- 
nance. 


S Shall it ere he) be said that the promoters of such an institution 
y and licentiousness ? That 
the weeping babe is the child of vice, avd is therefore not entitled 
to the pity of the passing stranger? © Alas! however flagrant the sin 
may be which brought thes’ unhappy i infants into the world, (and 
far be it from me to extenonte its cruminality) yet, transgress ) » as 
we ourselves are, how shall we dare to ‘ visit the sins of the parents 
upon the uvotie nding children?’ Are we not all, as in the presence 
ofa righteous God, -uppliants for his mercy? If, from the cireume- 
stances of our sitwation or condition, we have been outwardly restrain- 
ed, can we say that uur hearts and inward thoughts have been 
equaily-clear trom ai corruption and impurity? As to what may be 
objected of our giving facilities of indul gence to prcfligacy, by our 
tender regard to the destitute infant ; we must never, indeed, venture 
to do the least evil that good may come: this is expressly f ie dden, 
But, on the oiher hand, let it not be supposed that this prohibition 
justifies us in pot doing good, lest evil should come, The former is a 
positive, universal command ; but with regard to the latter, we must 
not presume to determine, because the event of things is known unto 
God alone. We know that whatever he commands must be right ; 
must, if performed on Christian principles, be acceptable ip his sight. 
The consequences we humbly submit to his wise and merciful 
direction.’ 


- 


‘These are the sentiments of a virtuous, an intellivent, anda 
manly mind; and which, doing honour to every professor of 
the pure gospel of Christ, do more peculiarly adorn the digni- 
fied station so worthily fi led by the preacher. We earnestly 
recommend this part of his lords ship’s discourse to the staid 
attention of all those who may be, unfortunately, implicated 
in its application. Let them “ write it on the table - their 
hearts,” and flee unto it as their criterion of moral conduct, in 
the event of any future immoral connection. ‘The line is here 
drawn, with egual correctness and humanity, between what 
Virtue demands as a duty, and what the well- béin g of society 
must reprobate as a crime. ‘Lhe manners of the great, it Is to 
be feared, as weil as those of the vulgar, are but too frequently 
subversive of the common, useful decencies of life. But his 
lordship has here furnished us with the best antidote against 
them, in one of the most judicious and rational comments cn 
the religion not “ of Paul, nor of Apollos, nor of Cephas ;” 
but of the meek-spirited Saviour of the world---of bua ** w ho 
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seeth not as man seeth, and judgeth not as man judgeth,” Jesus 
Cuist, ihe same yeste rday, to day, and for ever. 

We must not withhold the very hi andsome manner in which 
the right reverend preacher has concluded a discourse, which, 
for logical soundness of argumeut, felicity of arrangement, 
and an attic chasteness of composition worthy the classical 
rivet of the immortal and lamented Porson, is entitled to no 
mean distinction among the best sermons of our best and 
most distinguished divines. 


«* Let me add, tothe honour of our favoured country, that this 
institution owes, under Providence, its present flourishing state, not 
merely to the beneficence of private individuals, but to the RoyaL 
PATRONAGE: a distinction this, which, for the benefit of succeeding 
generations, we are now authorized to hope it will ever continue to 
enjoy. , 

‘< ¢ Take this child,’ said the daughter of Pharaoh, ‘ and nurse it 
for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” This was the language of 
princely compassion on the discovery of an infant exposed to the perils 
of death. And when we see persons of the most exalted rank in our 
own Jand, not casually, but deliberately, engaged in similar acts of 
voluntary kindness to the perishing outcasts of society, is there not a 
cause of national thanksgiving to God, who has raised up such eminent 
instances of beneficence in this our country? While, therefore, we 
hail this recent proof of high and exemplary benevolence, as a joyful 
and auspicious presage of the permanent and still increasing pr osperity 
of this institution, let us offer up our fervent prayers to the throne of 
grace, that HE, whose heart has been thus inclined to protect. and 
relieve the deserted orphan, may himself be biessed with abundant 
blessings from the God of all power and mercy.” 


We have no doubt but that this compliment to royal patro- 
nage, thus delicately paid, is no less an act of justice than of 
loyalty. And we have the best-grounded assurances that we 
shall witness, in the AUGUST PERSONAGE to whom this admi- 
rable sermon is inscribed, an attention, in the present awful 
emergency of affairs, equally alive to individual calamity, and 
to the general welfare and happiness of the community. The 
prayer of the Bishop or Custer will then become the prayer 
of every loyal subject throughout the united empire; and mil- 
lions of grateful voices shall reiterate the fervent supplication, 
“ THAT HE WHOSE HEART HAS BEEN THUS INCLINED TO PRO- 
TECT AND RELIEVE, MAY HIMSELF BE BLESSED WITH ABUN- 
DANT BLESSINGS FROM THE GOD OF ALL POWER AND 
MERCY !” 





Thoughts on the Expediency of establishing a New Chartered 
Bank, suggested by the = aera ye to Parbament for the 
establishment of a New Chartered Marine fisurance Com- 
pany, and confirmed by the Repori of the Bullion Comnuitee. 
By Joseph Marryat, Esq. M. P. 8vo. Pp. 92. 3s. Richard- 
son, Hatchard. IS1LI. 


If these “ Thoughts” were to be considered only in the light 
of urgumenta ad homines, their ingenuity would be entitled to 
no inconsiderable portion of praise, while their force and appli- 
cability could not be disputed. For certainly the conduct of 
the directors of the Bank, and some other corporate bodies, 
in labouring to invade the rights, and to destroy the privileges, 
of two chartered companies for marine insurance, was most 
impolitic and unwise, not to call it an act of suicide ; because 
there was not, as Mr. M. truly observes, one argument, which 
they employed against the objects of their attacks, which 
might not, with equi al propriety and success, be directed 
against themselves. "The questio mn, however, is here taken 
up in a more extended point of view, and so as to involve 
considerations of vital impertance to the well-being of the 
country. All that we have heard or read, on the controversy 
to which the extraordinary report of the bullion committee 
gave birth, only serves to ‘strengthe n our opinion 0 of the im- 
policy and danger of agitating such a question at such a time. 
It ought not to have been stirred; the result was easily to be 
foreseen, from the composition oT the committee; and the 
minister is not blameless for his acquiescence in a measure, 
whence much mischief was likely to arise, but from which no 
good could be expected. 

After all that has been written on the subject of the high 
price of bullion, the unfavourable state of foreign exchange, 
and of the excess of issues of bank notes, so much remains 
for the exercise of speculation and conjecture, and so little can 
be submitted to any fixed or settled criterion, that no satisfac- 
tory result has accrued, or is likely to accrue, from the inquiry. 
The discussion, however, may possibly give rise to some col- 
lateral or ine idental suggestions, or proposals, productive of 
improvements of practical utility. If so, it will only prove, 
that what sometimes happens in the nena world, may, also, 


accidentally. occur in the political ‘world ;---that good may 
urise out of evil. 
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In his opening, Mr. Marryat notices the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance of an attack on chartered rights having been recently 
made (in an application for a new marine insurance company) 
by the directors of chartered companies, and notoriously by 
those of the Rank of F ngland. This consideration leads to 
the following just reflections on corporate bodies. 


«The rights and privileges of all Corporate Bodies, are beheld by 
the community at large with a jealous eye. Nor is this general 
prejudice against them without just foundation ; because a grant of 
exclusive privileges to any particular set of men is injurious to all 
those by whom thos e privileges are not enjoyed. The first principle 
of government, in free and well-regulated states, is, that the laws 
should give equal proiection.and eacouragement to the exertions of 
every individual, without partiality or distinction. Grants of exclu- 
sive privileges are in direct violation of this principle; they establish a 
system of mon »poly and combination, instead of a system of fair and 
open competition 5 and they repress that He ot individual enter- 
prize, wuich is the trae basis of national prosperity. It seems asto- 
nishing, therefore, that the members of Corporate Bodies should not 
be induced, by a sense of common interest, to make a common cause ; 
that they should not strengthen themselves by union, instead of 
weakening themselves by division; for, even if united they may 
find it difficult to stand, but if divided they must inevitably fall.” 


So many evils, naturally and necessarily, flow from the 
establishment of monopolies, under ialeves name they sub- 
sist, that unless some great, paramount, overbearing, good 
can be proved to exist, so as more than to counterbalanee the 
opposite effects, they cannot, on any principle of policy or 
expediency, (for justice and equity are wholly out of the ques- 
tion) be for a moment defended. The conduct of these 
suicidal directors is thus ingeniously turned against them- 
selves. 


** Those Directors who urged the abrogatian of the charters of the 
Marine Inswrances Companies, on the plea of their being injurious to 
the public, cannot with p: ‘opriety oppose the abrogation “of the char- 
ters of their ownCompanices, if tbe same plea can be maintained against 
them. They cannot consistently hold a different Janguage in “their 
own case, from that which they held in the case of others. They 
cannot come forward, on one occasion, to attack chartered rights; 
and on another, to maintain their inviolability. Short-sighted men, 
not to perceive, that in setting tMeir hands to the petition to the 
House of Commons, praying for the repeal of the exclusive privi- 
leges granted to the two Chartered Insurance Companion, they were 
signing the death warrant of their own Companies 
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Short-sighted indeed !------These shrewd remzerks are fol- 
lowed by some judicious emer on the principles on which 
alone the continuance of chartered companies can be sup- 
ported. The author then fiaes, hat the charter of the 
Bank of “England stands precisely on the same ground as those 
of the two marine insurance companies, which its directors 
attacked. And having thus, like an able pieneer, epened the 
way before him, he proceeds to his main assault on the Bank 
itself, and assigns the following solid reasons for its long con- 
tinuance in quiet possession of its enormous profits. 


<< ‘Those who have tarned their attention to the affairs of the Bank 
of Eugland, might have felt some surprise at this Corporation having 
been solong permitted to make such immense emoluments at so 
much expence to the public, had they not been aware, that as wealth 
naturally leads to puwer, so by means of these very emoluments, this 
Corporation has also acquired a vast influence. Lhe Minister of the 
day is constam ly denendent upon the Bank Directors, for advances in 
anticipation of the pub lic revenue. Mercantile men, who tee most 
into their transactions, depend upon them in like manner fer accom- 
modationin the « ay of discount. Indeed, the credit, aud almost 
the commercial existence of every merchant in this metropsiis, is in 
their hands. Possessing such mighty powers, the Directors of ihe 
Bank of England have e been looked up to with reverential awe, and a 
sacred veil has been drawn over their proceedings; but if this vet] be 
removed, it will appear that this Corporation, like all other Cor- 
porations, has uniformly consulted its owa interests, without paying a 
past regar dito tne interests-of ~e publ: c. Ashort review of the bis- 
tory of tle Bank of England will prove the trath of this assertion.” 


Here follows a brief historical sketch of the Bauk 
will not prove uunintere sting to our readers 


«“‘ The Bank of England was established in the year 1693, and in 
1696 another National Bank was established, called the Land 
Bank. The principle which governed the Legislature in establishing 
two National Banks, and incorporating two Marie Insuragee Coin- 
panies, appears to have been the same ; to gugrd against nionopols, - 
and to create a competition for the public good: for the National 
Land Bank Act prescribed, that no person should ps ers tut 
both Bunks, at the same time, anda similar regulation was enacted 
with respect to the two Marine Insurance Companies. These two 
Banks, however, were established for distinet a: sd separate objects: 
-the Bank of Engk neh gg for the accommodation of ihe monied interest, 
and the increase of trade and commerce ; the J.and Bank, tor the 
accommodation of the landed interest, and the encouragement of 
agriculture. ‘The transactions of the former were confined by the 
Legisla iture to discounting bills of exchange, dealing in bullion, and 
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in foreign gold or silver coin: those of the latter were confined to 
lending money on landed securities alone. A farther object in the 
establishment of both Banks, was the advantage of .the state; cer- 
tain advances to be made to Government being the condition of 
their respective charters. ‘Lhe Land Bank soon miscarried, as indeed 
must be the case with a Bank whose capital isin land, not in money ; 
for however solid the security of land may be, it is not in its nature 
negotiable and divisible like money, and therefore can never be made 
to answer the purpose of a circulating mecium. Thus the Bank of 
England were left without a rival, and have ever since enjoyed the 
complete monopoly of the money market of this metropolis. 

** In proportion as the revenue and commerce of the country in- 
creased, the profits of the Bank increased also ; and, since the sus- 
pension of their payments in specie, have become so enormons, that 
the extent of. them has been carefully concealed from the public, 
According to the constitution of their charter, the Directors are 
bound to lay before the Proprietors a statement of the profits of the 
Company, at General Courts, to be held at stated periods ; but this 
regulation has been constantly evaded. The Directors, desirous of 
increasing the advantages of the Proprietors in some proportion to the 
amount of their real profits, and yet apprehensive Jest too rapid an 
augmentation of their dividends might attract the notice of Govern- 
ment and the Public, invented the expedient of giving the Proprie- 
‘tors a benus, by making an addition to their capital stock. In 1799 
they gave them:a bonus of ten per cent, Loyalty Loan, In 1801, 
of five per cent. Navy five per Cents. In 1802, of two anda half 
per cent. ditto. In 1804, of five percent. ditto. In 1805, of five 
per cent. ditto. In 18006, of five per cent. ditto. And in 1807, 
they raised the dividend from seven to ten percent. ‘The property 
tax on this dividend is also paid by the Company, which makes it 
equal toeleven per cent. Since the year 1797, the value of Bank 
Stock has risen from 1272 to 288 per cent. It has lately fallen to 

250, probably from an apprehension of some legislative interference, 
either with the profits, or the charter of the Bank. 

*« For the better security of the public money, almost al! public 
accomptants are obliged, by Act of Parliament, to pay their balances 
into the Bank of England. The Directors allowed no interest upon 
any partof these balances, the average amount of which, Mr. Hus- 
kisson has recently informed the public, exceeds ten millions, but 
charged interest upon all the advances they made tos Government, 
till 1808, when the attention of Parliament being drawn to this sutb- 
ject, by the Report of the Finance Committee, they agreed .to lend 
Government three millions, without interest, during the war. Till 
then, instead of conforming to the mercantile usage, of calculating 
interest upon both sides of the account, and charging interest only 
upon the balance, they debited the interest on one side, but credited 
no interest upon any part of the other; andthus, in point of fact, 
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charged the public irterest for lending them their own money, as 
indeed is still the case of seven out of ten millions.” 


This mode of accumulating profit, at the expense of the 
public, when to the public the Bank is so much indebted for 
its exclusive and extensive advantages, is certainly not very 
defensible, and requires both investigation and reform. Mr. 
Marryat affirms, and refers for the truth of his affirmation to 
the report of the committee of secrecy of the House of Lords, 
in 1797, that when the order in council was issued for the sus- 
pension of cash payments, the Bank had actually advanced to 
government, permanently, “ the whole of their capital, being 
11,686,8001. ; besides further advances, in anticipation of 
various branches of revenue, to the amount of above ten 
millions and a half more.”---So that government alone paid 
them interest on nearly double the amount of their capital. 
This is a most extraordinary fact, of which, we apprehend, 
very few people indeed were aware. Other sources of prodt 
are enumerated by Mr. Marryat, which leave no room for sur- 
prise at. the increase. of their dividends, the multiplication of 
their bonuses, or the rise of their stock. 

Mr. Marryat gives the Bank credit for their readiness to 
assist the government at all times, but then he qualifies this 
concession, and properly, we think, with observing, that by 
so doing they promoted their own interests, as the security was 
unquestionable, and the profits were large. Their zeal, there- 
fore, for the public service, is not allowed to be the only ope- 
rative motive for making such advances, which are admitted 
to have occasioned the suspension of their payments in specie. 
Their claims to the merit of superior zeal for the public ser- 
vice are further examined Ly this intelligent author, whese pen 
seems to be stimulated by a double impulse---a strong desire 
to promote a fair spirit of competition, and to crush mo- 
nopoly; anda keen resentment at the conduct of the bank 
directors, relative to the new marine insurance company. He 
exhibits, it must be confessed, some notable instances of the 
nature and charactet of this assumed zeal. 


« At the time of the run upon the South Sea company, in the year 
1720, they actually agreed with Sir Robert Walpole, the then Minis- 
ter, to take three millions and a half of that stock at a certain rate ; 
but finding the stock continue to fall, they renounced their agreement, 
well know: by the name of the Bank Contract, ‘ because it was no 
“* more than a minute of an agreement, rot drawn up in due form, 
*“* and containing no penalty in case of non-performance of the cove- 
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nants.”"* Such was their love for the public good, such their zeal to 
support public credit, and such their regard to their own obligations, 
when they came into competition with their still dearer interest. 

‘“« If they rest upon the fairness and integrity of their dealings to- 
wards the public, how will they be able to justify their long-continued 
practice of conceaiing, with a view of converting to their own use, 
the unclaimed dividends ? So tenacious were they of these unprinci- 
pled profits, that bank clerks were atraid to apprise individuals of un- 
claimed dividends being due to them, lest they should be discharged 
from their situations, and be deprived of their bread, for doing an act 
of justice. At length, the interference of the minister extorted from 
the bank directors the publication of a list of those dividends, which, 
as Mr. Pitt properly observed, belonged to the public, on whose be- 
half, and as whose agents, the Bank of England paid them, and not 
to the proprietors of that corporation. He, therefore, after allowing 
due time to the claimants, appropriated out of them a sum, which he 
considered as an effective residue, to the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice, but which the directors are so unwilling to give up, that they 
yet state it in their accounts, as a loan made to gdvernment without 
interest.” T 


Surely so gross a misstatement as this should not be tolerated. 
The country stands piedgéd to the lawful claimants of these 
dividends, whenever they may appear, to pay them to the last 
farthing. ‘The government, indeed, would pay them, through 
the usual medium of their agents, the Bank; but it ean no 
more be said to be debtor to the Bank, for such sums, than 
the proprietor of a landed estate can be said to be debtor to 
his steward, for any sums of money which he had vested in 
his hands for the payment of particular persons, and which he 
had afterwards withdrawn, because those persons had never 
applied. ‘To make such a statement is to pass a deception on 
the public, and to commit a gross breach of truth. If the 
fact be as here stated, and which the respectable authority of 

Mr.-Marryat’s name leaves no reason to doubt ; and if, from 
any such dishonest motive, any clerk, or other olGcer, of the 
Bank had been dismissed, or otherwise punished, for apprizing 

i person entitled to auy porgion of unclaimed dividend that he 
was entitled to it, we maintain, that it would have been a suf- 
ficient ground for the abrogation of their charter, and would 
have inflicted an indelible stigma on their characters. 

The next questions considered by the author are the recom- 
mendation of the bullion committee, and the effect of an 








* Smoliett’s History of England,vol, 2, book 2, chap. 2, § 27. 
+ “ Report of Lords’ Commitice of Secrecy, page 97.” 
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excess of Bank notes on the price of every article of consump- 
tion. On the first, we have already expressed our op inion, 
more than once, and we see not the smallest reason tu change 
it. The second is a question of extreme difficulty, on which 
ingenious theorists may largely expatiate, without coming to 
any satisfactory result. Mr. Marryat has so expatiated, without 
producing the smallest conviction in our minds. He has, 
however, acted very fairly, by giving the statements and chief 
arguments on both sides of the question ; ; but it appears to us 
that he has not exercised his usual ingenuity on this part of 
his subject, as he might easily have exposed the fallacy of the 
conclusions of the bullion committee, and the insufficiency of 
Mr. Huskisson’s arguments. The bias, which led him to take 
up his pen, probably produced that suspension of his inquisi- 
torial faculties, which is here visible. We lament it, because 
no man is better qualified for such an exposure. 

The reasons assigned by Mr. M. for his belief, that an ex- 
cess of p: aper currency has a necessary tendency to incredse 
the value of gold and the price of bullion, ‘as wel ll as of other 

irucles of exportation, are plausible; though, according to 
his own admission, as far as we understand him, there are 
other circumstances, in the present state of Europe, which may 
produce, and which, other sensible men contend, have pro- 
duced, this very effect. Non nobis est tantas componere Utes. 
But, we confess, to us it is not very intelligible how an in- 
creased num: er of Bank notes can enable individuels to pay 
an increased price for évery article of necessity; if it aug- 
mented, indeed, the means of the consumers, and so occa- 
sioned an increased consumption, or demand, then the process 
weuld be natural: but as a is evidently net the case, we can 
never be breught to ascribe the dcarness of provisions to any 
such cause. Hf the as indeed, hai attempted to prove 
that the multiplication of country barks bad such a tendency, 
he might easily have supperted its conclusions by strong argu- 
fuichts and notorious facts. 

He agrees so far with the bullion committee, as to concur 
in their opinion, “ that the Bank should resume the payment 
of their notes in specie, as soon as is compatible with a wise 
and necessary cau tion . > but t, itis clear to us, from his reason- 
ing at the close of his tract, that he would differ most widely 
from that committee, in fixing the period et which cash pay- 
ments by the Bank might be resumed, without 2 departure 
from that cection, the wisdom and necessity of which is ad- 
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But though we cannot go with him to the full extent of his 
argument on this point, we approve his notions and remarks 


respecting the conduct of the Bank since the restriction bill 
passed. 





** Previously to the passing of the Bank Restriction Bill, it was arule 
with the Bank, never to discount bills for any banker. While this 
rule was adhered to, no banker could trade upon an artificial capital ; 
and those who kept accounts with him felt a confidence in his solidity, 
frgm a persuasion that the accommodation he gave them was furnish- 
ed out of his own resources. Since the passing of that Act, almost 
all the bankers have opened discount accounts with the Bank, and 
this confidence is much weakened ; fora banker may now find the 
means of making advances tohis customers, not out of his own 
capital, but out of that of the Bank of England: and may even ac- 
commodate one set of persons by discounting the biils of others, lodg- 
ed in his hands merely for the purpose of safe custody. 

“This new system has been disadvantageous to the bankers them- 
selves ; for the facility with which they all procure discounts, and the 
unwillingness of each to be thought less liberal than his neighbour, 
have induced many of them to extend their accommodations beyond the 
bounds of prudence. The unprecedented number of failures that has 
taken place among them in consequence, has not only lessened the 
general confidence formerly placed in their solidity, but also the 
amount of those balances, from which their profits are derived. 

“‘Lbis new system has very much contributed to increase the 
number of Country Banks ; who are evcouraged to extend the issue 
of their notes, by the facility which it givesthem of procuring Bank — 
notes by re-discounting, through ihe banking-houses in London with 
whom they correspond, and of negotiating the acceptances of 
those houses. Accordingly, since the year 1797, the number of 
Country Banks has increased, from 230 to 721.* 

~ It may perhans be said, in order to weaken the force of these ob- 
servations, that before bankers were allowed to open discount accounts 
with the Bank of England, they found the means of sending bills to be 
discounted there, through the medium of their friends. ‘This practice 
certainly did prevail, but in a very inconsiderable degree, compared 
with the exteat to which bankers now discount with the Bank of 




































* Report of Bullion Committee. Evidence of J. H. Trition, Esq. 
‘ page 140. 
“‘ Can yeu state the number of Country Banks in 1707, and at 
‘* subsequent periods ?—It appears from the evidence of Mr.Ellison, be- 
“* fore the Committee of Secrecy in 1797, that there were then 230; 
‘‘ in the year 1808, I observe there were something more than 600, 


** and it seems by the list, lately published, that there are new 721." 
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England. Some discredit would then have been attached to the con- 
stant habit of procuring accommodation by these means; and the 
money transactions of bankers are on so large a scale, compared with 
those of the mercantile houses, whose names they must use, that the 
application of the latter for such extensive discounts, together with 
an examination of the bills themselves, would soon have led to the 
detection of this practice. . 

‘* Much would be done towards restraining the over-issue of paper 
currency, ifthe Directors of the Bank were to revert to their old wise 
and wholesome rule, of not discounting for bankers. By breaking 
through this rule, they have shewn a want of due regard to the in- 
terests of the Public, when they came into competition with those of 
their own Corporation ; and that some legisla ative restraint upon their 
conduct is absolutely necessary.” 


Certainly the author of the restriction bill never intended it 
should serve as an instrument to increase the profits of the 
Bank, but merely as a necessary preservative against a great 
public i injury. If, then, the avarice of a corporate body have so 
far perverted the measures which the legislature has put into 
their hands, it behoves that legislature to correct the growing 
evil, and to adopt more restrictive measures, upon the same 
principle which influenced the adoption of the bill in question, 
---the prevention of public injury. There seems, indeed, not 
the smallest reason why. the Bank of England should not be 
subject to the same stamp-duties on their notes, as coun- 
try bankers, or individuals, ‘ 

‘On Mr. Bosanquet’s pamphlet our sentiments have been 
already given; and, though we’ have paid to Mr. Marryat’s 
emarks that close attention, to which all his reflections and 
suggestions are entitled, as coming from an honourable and 
perfectly independent mind, and from a strong understanding, 
these sentiments remain unaltered. He thus concludes his re- 
marks: 


‘“« To borrow an observation from Mr. Bosanquet: ‘ it is not pos- 
‘ sible to follow this subject to any satisfactory point, without engag- 
‘ ing in a very protracted investigation, and a multitude of figures ;’ 
and the result, after all, must be, ‘in some degree, vague and conjec- 
tural. When, however, a gentleman of his acknowleded ingenuity 
brings forward al] the argrments on one side of the question, and keeps 
all those on the other entirely out of sight, his readers can hardly 
forbear thinking, that his observation on the bullion committee, ‘ that 
‘they embrace, in the objects~ offered to their consideration, those 
‘ points only which accord with the intended references,’ is quite as 
applicable to his pamphlet as to their report.” 


There is certaiuly more ingenuity than judgment in this 
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remark ; for, without stopping to inquire, how far it. is strictly 

pplicable to Mr. Bosanquet’s tract (which we are very far 
from admitting), we must remind him, that there is a mate- 
rial difference between the production of an unauthorized in- 
dividual, however respectable, and the formal resolutions of 
a levislative committee. The former may, without disgrace, 
plead as an advocate for the cause which interest, or inclination, 
may lead him to espouse; but the latter, by the ‘display of pre- 
judice or partiality, must violate a solemn duty, and may dis- 
grace the body whose delegates they are. We.do not mean 
here to state, either that Mr. Bosanquet has pleaded as an 
advocate, or that the bullion committee have violated their 
duty; but merely to show, generally, the extreme difference 
between two cases, which the author seems to think analogous; 
and which, we are persuaded, cannot be considered in any 
common point of view, or regulated by any common prin- 
ciple. 

That an excessive facility in granting discounts may produce 
a corresponding spirit of commercial enterprize, is perfectly 
clear. And Mr. Marryat’s remarks, both on the cause and 
the effect, are highly judicious. An artificial sabia, thus 
created, when the object to which it is devoted fails, naturally 
produces distress and bankruptcy; but this evil, we imagine, 
must soon supply its own remedy; for the Bank, réndered 
cautious by loss, will, from common prudence, limit their dis- 
counts, or, at least, by the exercise of the same sound dis- 
cretion which regulates the conduct of other commercial nen, 
will give credit only where responsibility 3 is undoubted. It is 
truly remarked, that the land-owners incemuify themselves 
from all conse quences of the system which the author depre- 
cates, by raising thetr rents. ‘This, however, is an evil of 
the first magnitude, most comprehensive in its effects, and 
productive of most permanent mischief. But it would require 
more space than we can now allot to the subject, to explain, 
even partially, our views ef sucha measure. ~ 

On Sir John Sinclair's tract, Mr. Marryat speaks with more 
decision than on Mr. Bosanquet’ s; and indeed it is much more 
open to attack. ‘The late fall in the price of stock, the baro- 
net imputes to the attack made by the bullion committee on 
our circulation 3 and he feelingly deplores the losses of the 
Bank proprietors in particular, which he estimates at fourtcen 
millions. Mr. Marryat, with more reason, ascribes the fall of 
the stocks to the numerous failures which have lately occurred ; 
and, in order to cheer the drooping spirits of Sir John, sets * 
off the real gains of the Bank against their imputed losses. 


— 
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*€ Perhaps it may be consolatory to the public to hear of their 
gains as well as of their losses. Be it known, therefore, that since 
the Bank Restriction bill was passed, they have divided in bonuses 
334 per cent. upon their capital ; that their permanent dividend hes 
been increased from 7 to 10 per cerit.; that the Income Tax upon 
this dividend has also been paid out of their profits; that their stock 
has risen in value 150 per cent.; and that the differences between 
the old and the new system are estimated at 14 millions in their 
favour.* ‘In this state of their affairs, well may‘ they adopt the 
quotation prefixed by Sir- John Sinclair to his new pamphlet, and 
exclaim, ‘ If matters are left without any change at all, no bad 
consequences will follow ; these exist only in the heads of theorists.” 


Mr. M. next takes a cursory view of a tract by Mr. Chal- 
mers, on whom he exercises the lash of ridicule. Mr, Eliot, 
and his pamphlet, he treats with more respect ; but we incline 
to doubt’ the validity of the objection which he applies to Mr. 
Eliot’s recommendation to make during the restriction, Bank 

3 
notes a legal tender, supported, as that objection is, hy very 
powerful authorities. Though we should be sorry to see such 
a recommendation adopted by the legisl iture, yet are we dis- 
posed to reject the applicability of the objection derived from 
measures somewhat similar, but adop ted under very different 





** In the observations on the Bank Restriction Bill, by a mer- 
bios of the old school, the following statement is given of,the 
extra profits realized by the Bank Proprietors under the Bank 
Restriction Act : 


‘€ Bonus in 1799, 10 per cent. on capital..... £1,200,000 

Loyalty 5 per cents. subscribed in 1797, and divided | 

as a Bonus in 1803........ 1,400,000 
Navy 5 per cents. purchased and divided as a Bonus 

oe errr er ee , 600,000 
Exchequer Bills purchased betw een 1797 ‘and 1808, 

and now held 1,500,000 
Loan in 1799 for renewal of their charter for 21 

years, bearing interest at 3 per cent 3,600,604) 
Loan in 1808, without interest till peace....... 3,000 GOO 
Income Tax from 1799 till 1801.... 260.C00 
Property tax from 1803 till 1810 1,000,000 
Extra Dividend from 1807 to 1810, being 3 per. 

ceat. per annum on their capital........ 1,440,060 


——— 


£14,000 000 


states purchased, and buildings erected, not included,” 
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circumstances, and in a very different state of things. All 
these considerations render a more detailed and comprehen- 
sive view of the subject necessary, before any man can, with 
propriety, adopt or reject a proposal so important. 

Towards the close of his tract, the author considers the 
recommendation of the bullion committee, for the Bank to 
resume cash payments in two years, briefly, but candidly ; and 
the evident inclination of his opinion is, that it would be a 

ery dangerous experiment. . All the good, too, to be derived 
from it might, in his,opinion, be obtained by the establishment 
of a new chartered bank. We cannot follow him through his 
arguments on this, not the least important, part of his subject. 
They are ingenious aud forcible, and have produced some- 
thing like conviction on our minds, suspended only till we may 
hear what objections are to be urged against the proposed 
measure. One argument only have we room to extract, which 
tends to prove, .at once, the dangers of the present system, 
and the nevessity for the application of some effective remedy. 


‘« If the Directors of the Bank of England were disposed to become 
theinstruments of political power, they mightdirect the Government of 
the country into what hands they ple ased; for the Minister, who 
could persaade them to refnse their accustoméd accommodation to 
his rivals, might render it impossible for any man, except himself, to 
carry on the administration of public affairs. Nor are examples want- 
ing of Bank Directors pursuing this line of conduct. The Directors 
of the Baik of the United States of America were decidedly and 
avowedly in the interest of the Federalists ; and tle Democratic party, 
in order to destroy the powerful interest of that Corporation, which 
was exerted against them at every election, lately made a successful 
effort to prevent the renewal of their charter. Even-in our own 
country, the Directors of the Bank of England, after having brought 
themselves intoa state of embarrassment by their too large advances 
to Government, extorted a promise from Mr, Pitt, that no future 
loan or advances to the Emperor should be resolved on, without 
previous communication with them :* thus controuling the Minister 
in the most important political operations, and that too in the most 
authoritative tone, in order to protect themselves from the conse- 
quences of their own imprudent conduct. 

_ The Directors of the Bank of England are exempted from al] 
controul but their own discretion, under a constitution which imposes 
checks ani restriints on every other class of men: The decrees of 
all our o her tibinals are subject to revision; but from the decrees 
of the Bank Dir ctors there is no appeal. Mercantile men themselves, 
they sit in judgment upon the credit of other mercantile men, per- 
ial their immediate rivals and. competitors, who stand or fall, as 


* Report of Lords’ Committee of Secrecy in 1797, pages 1 Zand 13. 
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they give or refuse them their support. It is not nécessary to prove, 
nor even to presume, that the Bank Directors have ever been actuated 

eby unworthy motives ; for laws are made’ to guard against what men 
may do, not to trust to what they will de: and the justice of giving 
individuals, against whom considerations of interest or resentment 
may, by the remotest possibility, operate in the minds of the Bank 
Directors, an opportunity of appealing to another tribunal is alone a 
sufficient reason for the establishment of a New Bank. 

‘*These remarks are by no means intended to convey any in- 
vidious reflection on the present Bank Directors. They apply to the 
office itself, not to those by whom it is filled ; who only follow the 
example of their predecessors, in the exercise of powers, which, from 
lapse ,of time and change of circumstances, have become too great, 
and therefore ought to be curtailed.” 

** But,- however s:rongly and unanswerably arguments drawn from 
the considerations hitherto adverted to may recommend the establish- 
men of a New Chartered Bank, another powerful -argument yet 
remains, that such an establishment may be made the instrument of 
putting the issues of the Bank of England to that test, the want of 
which is the cause of the alleged excess and depreciation of our cir- 
culating medium. If any weight is given, and certainly much weight 
is due, to the arguments against obliging the Bank to pay in specie 
under existing circumstances, (for if the Bank failed in the attempt, 
the consequences both to public and private credit, at a crisis like 
the present, are hardly to be calculated) ; and if the progressive in- 
crease of the evils, arisingfrom the present state of our paper currency, 
requires some immediate remedy, the safest and most expedient 
appears to be a New Chartered Bank ; at the same time extending the 
provisions of the Bank Restriction Bil] to both Corporations, so long 
as it may be thought expedient to continue that Act in force; and 
directing daily or weekly payments between the two Banks, for the 
balance of their respective notes in each other's hands, either in specie, 
or in bullion at the Mint price.” 


For the author’s further arguments on this interesting topic, 
we must refer our readers to the tract itself, which, as they 
must haye perceived by our extracts, is entitled to more than 
common attention, from the ability of the author, and,’ more 
particularly, on account of the independence which he displays 
in the discussion of his subject. 











et ST ee a 


Clarke’s Life a Admiral Lord Nelson, K. B. &c. 
(Continued from vol. 36, p. 34.) . 
We here come to the third and last division of these me- 


moirs, which extends from 1797 to 1805. Nelson was now a 
rear-admiral by service, in the 39th year of hisage, and, in 
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consequence of the victory off Cape St. Vincent, which gave the 
title of Earl to the looking-on Commander-in- Chief, appointed 
one of the knights companions of the most honorable order of 
the Bath. We still find him prompting Sir John Jervis to his 
duty, by incessantly writing to him, pointing out the most 
assailable parts of the enemy, or our own weak points, such as 
the then isolated garrison of Porto Ferrajo, and recommending 
the most effectual and prompt modes o! f proceeding. His anxiety 
to relieve the last English garrison that remained in the Medi- 
terranean, impelled him to urge Sir J. Jervis to send a squadron 
for that purpose, which he obtained, and, by his foresight, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the convoy with the troops from Ferrajo, 
when in a most critical situation. From that service he pro- 
ceeded to the unfortunate attack on Teneriffe, the only one in 
his eventful life in which he was unsucce ssful, and, perhaps, 

the sole measure to which he was instigated by any selfish or 
sinister motive. While Nelson commanded the in-shore squa- 
dron blockading Cadiz, the barges assembled every night by 
the side of his ship, and all were armed with carronades, spikes, 
boarding instruments, &c. in order to proceed to any point he 
desired, and to be prepared to carry any mortar or gun-boats 
which might fall in their way. During this period he an- 
nounced to the Spanish Admiral the intended celebration of 
his Majesty’s birth day, and that the royal salute would be fired 
at 8 o'clock, instead of one, “ that the ladies of Cadiz might 
not be alarmed.” This instance of ancient martial civility was 
then novel, as the republican soldiers had, with savage zeal, 

endeavoured to extirpate every remnant of civilization, ‘and had 
introduced all the ferocious passions into anational, that ever 
disgraced individual, warfare. Don Josef de Mazarredo, with the 
high spirit of a Spaniard, replied, “ that the general wish of 
the Spanish nation could not but accord with so august a mo- 
tive.” This blockade of Cadiz was extremely rigor ous, yet 
not more so than the “ severity of discipline,” which had 
been introduced, with more of mechanical rigour, than genius 
or intellectual energy. Nelson felt and lamented such sev crity, 
and the sight of two men in irons, who were deranged, aboard 
the Swiftsure, affected him so much that he wrote respecting 
them repeatedly to Sir J. J. requesting that Mr. Weir might see 
them; that, contrary to the suspicions entertained, “ God 
Almighty had afiicted them with the most dreadful of all 
diseases ; they do not sham ; indeed you will find I am not mis- 
taken.” In another letter we find such a trait of Nelson’s 
heart as ought not to pass unnoticed, repecting these unfortu- 
nate persons. “ The youth may, I hope, be saved, as he has 
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intervals of sense; his countenance is most interesting; if any 
mode can be devised for sending him home, I will with plea- 
sure pay fifty pounds to place kim in some proper place for his re- 
covery ; the other, I fear, is too old.” This noble humanity, 
so little practised by the then Commander-in-Chief, was not 
without its effects, and among other things it contributed nota 
little to exalt the heroism of Nelson, and give him such an as- 
cendency over his men’s feelings, as excited their mutual 
enthusiasm, and they achieved more than ever was deemed 
possible before. It was equally effectual, not only in checking 
all disposition to mutiny which so unhappily prevailed in 1797, . 
but inspired such confidence and attachment, that no seaman 
could ever entertain a sentiment of hostility to their officers 
in the ship which carried Nelson. ‘This was strikingly evinced 
in the Theseus, which, previous to Nelson’s hoisting his flag 
on board, was notoriously discontented, but afterwards became 
no less loyal, and attached to the admiral, as if the crew had | 
been old Agamemnon’s men. The admir al’ ’s sympathy, how- 
ever, Was not confined to those who shared the same perils with 
him, but extended itself to the distressed of all parts. ~ Nearly 
about the same time, when his fortune was very limited, we 
find him writing a very effectionate letter to Lady Nelson, and 
desiring that his father should distribute 50 pair of blankets to 
the poor in Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk, previous to the seve- 
rity of winter. Such judicious charities not only exalt the 
hero, but give reverence to the man. This disposition furnishes 
us with a reason why the brave coxswain, John Sykes, “ twice 
saved the life of his beloved commander, by parrying the 
blows that were aimed at him, and at last actually interposed 
his own head to receive the full force of a Spanish sabre, which, 
fightmg hand to hand, in the memorable conflict of Nelson in 
his\barge with a Spanish launch, July 3, 1797, he could not 
otherwise have prevented from falling on Sir Horatio.” 

The unfortunate attack on Teneriffe, owing to the adverse 
wind and weather, forms an interesting incident in the life of 
Nelson ; but it represents him as desponding under misfortune, 
toa degree not altogether consistent with his usual spirit and 
piety. The loss of his arm on that occasion obliged him to 
return to England, where he soon recovered, and was again 
appointed to his command. Shortly after joining the fleet, he 
wrote some private letters to Lord St. Vincent, respecting a 
monument in Westminster Abbey to Captain Bowen, and other 
personal matters. In Lord St. Vincent's reply we find the fol- 
lowing observation : “ It appears, by the little encouragement 
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given on various occasions to those who have served their coun- 
try well, thatthe whole patronage of the crown, vast as it is, goes 
tothe support of the execiusive in Parliament ; and strikes me as 
the very worst species of corruption that can be exercised, 
because this devouring monster never ceases to crave ; in course, 
no reform can be made in the public expenditure without ren- 
dering him quite savage and ungovernable; not to say a word 
of the i injustice done thereby to al] men of friendless merit in 
the service of the state, civil and military.” 

The period now approaches when the affairs of Italy, and 
eh larly Naples, form an important part in the Life of Lord 

Nelson. After Earl Spencer had congratulated Lord St. Vin- 
Pinte on his being again joined by Nelson, and his naval 
Lordship, in return, had thanked the first lord for his atten- 
tioh, Sir Horatio was dispatched with a small squadron to the 
Mediterranean. Bucnzparte’s expedition to Malta and Egypt 
gave new vigour to the enterprising spirit of the admiral, who 
received instructions to consider all the ports in the Mediterra- 
nean, exeept those of Sardinia, as hostile, where the go- 
vernors should refuse perniission to any of his majesty’s ships 
to procure supplies or p:ovisions on touching at them. Sub- 
sequent orders from the adimiralty m es Neison’s small squa- 
dron be augmented to a respectable fleet of third-rate ships, 
which afterwards went in pursuit of Backus, and finally 
nchieved the memorable victory of the Nile. One fact here 
stated is worthy of mention, as furnishing the most satisfac- 
tory refutation of the French assertions, that the Sicilians are 
hostile to the English. It is introduced by the appearance of 
Lord ‘Nelson's fleet off Sicily in pursuit of Buonaparte. 
‘* When the Sicilians discovered that it was a British force, their 
‘joy is said to have been expressed by the loudest congratulations, 
and with the sincerest exultation, in the innumerable boats 
that came off, and rowed round our ships.” If the Sicilians 
had such feelings, curing the period of the republican mania, 
hew much greater inust be their respect for the English now, 
notwihstanding the difference of religion? The latter, indeed, 
hatever the French n lay pretend, has been no great obstruction 


Wi 
te their confidence in the English, and they have learned that 


Heretics are much better than bad Catholics, a fact which 
seems yet unknown tothe Trish papists. Ma lta was then trea- 
eherous ly delivered up tothe French, through the agency of 
p Avnat, the representative of lite Spanish majesty in that 
istan he Charles IV, we are told, who thus promoted the 
views of the infidel French, was atthe same time erdeavour- 
ing ia sceure ihe pope from their rapacity and insults ; and, in 
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consequence of information from his admiral, Don Josef de 
Mazarredo, to Lord St. Vincent, June 14, 1798, “ that his 
sovereign intended to send to Italy, from Carthagena, one 
ship of the line, a frigate, and a smaller vessel to convey his 
holiness to Spain in a suitable manner; a dispatch was sent to 
Sir Horatio Nelson, with the signals which would be made by 
the Spanish ships in case his squadron should fall in with them, 
that all respect and ceremony might be shewn to the sovereign 
Pontiff.” 

The long and anxious course which Nelson. had after the 
French fleet, it appears, occasioned a violent opposition that 
prevailed against his appointment and proceedings, even in the 
higher departments of government. Respecting the first, 
Lord St. Vincent, it was pronounced, ought to suffer severe sl 
for sending so young an officer; and the conduct of § 
Horatio was thought to have merited impeachment. A memo- 
rable lesson to that violent and party spirit which too often 
rages amongst us, and calumniates the noblest exertions of 
unsucce essful patriotism and service. A letter, it is added, in 
a note, “ from one of the puisne lords of the Admiralty, was 
read publicly on board the Prince George, Admiral Sir W. 
Parker, denouncing Lord St. Vincent in no very gentle terms, 
for having sent so young a flag officer.” The author should 
not have concealed the name of this young lord of the Admi- 
ralty, as by exposing hiin many other infamous and most inju- 
rious intrigues might be checked, and that pernicious, blind, 
system of favoritism, natural enough to men who participate 
together, for a length of time, in any perilous or dangerous 
undertakings, be weakened. Nelson’s agitated and anxious 
mind,- however, to fall in with the enemy was somewhat 
soothed by letters from Lord St. Vincent, and Mr. Wyndham, 
who described the alarm his presence in-the Mediterranean 
had created in France. Captain Foote’s cepture of La Sensi- 
ble frigate, with all the trophies stolen from Malta, and the 
French General Baraguay d’Hilliers, on board, also contri- 
buted to tranquillize his feelings. ‘The exultations of the 
French, as appeared by their intercepted letters, at their suc- 
cess in eluding the English fleet, were extreme even to pueri- 
lity. Yet in the midst of all their rejoicings and scoffs at the 
English for being so long deluded, as they were please ‘d to sup- 
pose, some melancholy forebodings still pressed on their ininds, 
and their ultimate fate they considered as certain. “ Nothing 
could equal the joy, we are told, that prevailed throughout the 
British squadron at the sight of the Freich flag, unless it were 
the calm determination and awful silence by which that joy 
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was succeeded. Sir Horatio for many preceding days had 
hardly eaten or slept; but now, with a coolness pec uliar to 
our naval character, he ordered his dinner to be served, during 
which the dreadful preparation for’battle was made throughout 
the Vanguard. On his officers rising from table and repsiring 
to their separate stations, he exclaimed, fiefore this tive to- 
morrow, I shall have gained a peerage, or Westminster Alibey.’ 

It appears that Nelson had originally designed to attack the 
enemy by anchoring astern; but Captain Foley Having led the 
van, and conceiving it practicable from his charts to take the 
in-shore side of the enemy, judicious sly reflec aang that Buot la- 
parte had not had sufficient time to erect land batteries, deter- 
mined to attack on the in-side as the weakest of th * enemy. 
The Vanguard, Captain Foley, having ane her ed in eight fathom 
water opposite the third ship of the | enemy's Hne at  halkiast 
six o'clock in the evening, commenced her fire. 

general advice of the Admiral “ first to gain @ viciory, and thei 
make the best use of it yougan;” and with this view it was 
desisned, that one of the enemy’s vessels should be attacked 
by two of the English at once. The arrangement was seme- 
what diferent, but the eect as the same, as ench of the 
enemy's ships ; “generally received the fire of a considerable part 
of the British line, which instantly demolished them one after 
another. The enormous heavy bails of the Orient, of 120 
guns, however, injured many of the FE nelish ship S. Maid the 
great disparity es well in weight of metal as in number of 
yvuns, adds no little to the glory of this English victory. The 
enemy had 1190 guns, the Enelish only 932 : making a ditie- 
rence of 252; the former had 10,710 men, the latter only 7-17 
or 3232 less. It appears that Buonaparte, in order to conceal 
his own mismanayement, ee 7 a pretext to si ‘tisfy or amuse 
his then discontented follow: » pretenced that the Searing of 
the Oricnt and other Peeves | ships was , i Ly the 
English tiring combustibles, and asserted that his camp was 
twice set on fire by “ balls of wnextinguishable matter, fired 
from the English gun-boats.” This ridiculous falsehood was 
completely exposed by Captain Hallowell, who proved that the 
balls,used on that occasion, were taken out of Le Spartiate after 
she was captured. The burning of Orient is now generally 
attributed t) wadding falling among oil jars on the poop. The 
whole narrative of this memorable engagement, indeed, is 
highly interesting, and is neatly and faithfully drawu up by Mr. 
Clarke, who has blended the English and French accounts SO 
as to give a very complete detail of the event. Numerous 


~ 
. 


instances of French cowardice cud perfidy are here related 


eccwrring at, or conuected with, the battle of Aboukir, such as 
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Captain Estendlet, of l’Artemise, having struck his colours, 
set his ship on ae and escaped to the shore; the former 
captain of this vessel, having captured an English merchant- 
‘man, took out the master, his son, and the crew, and put them 
all to death on board his own ship. The character, indeed, of 
the French is happily pourtrayed by Captain Troubridge, ina 
letter to Lord St. Vincent. “I have now,’ says this brave, but 
ill-fated officer, “ upwards of twenty officers prisoners on board, 
not one of whom acknowledges a Supreme Being, or seems to 
have any principle. Robbing and murder are no crimes with 
them.” 

The intelligence of Nelson’s victory was received, at Con- 
stantinople and Naples, with the most profound respect and 
enthusiasm for the hero who achieved it. ‘The grand seignor 
sent his lordship a diamond aigrette, or celengk, and a sable fur 
with broad sleeves, besides 2000 sequins to be distributed 
among the wounded men, ‘The king of Naples made hima 
Duke with an estate to support his title. The Ottoman Porte, 
at the suggestion of Mr. J. S. Smith, likewise instituted the 
order of the Crescent, and made Sir Horatio Nelson the first 
knight companion of it. Among Lord Nelson’s letters, we 
observe one addressed to Lord Spencer, in which he requires 
the state to pay for three prizes, which, for the good of the 
service, it was deemed necessary*to destroy. He adds, that 
‘€ paying for prizes would, in many instances (and it is not 
a new idea of mine), be an amazing saving to the state, without 
taking into calculation what the nation loses by the attention 
of admirals to the property of the captors ; an attention abso- 
lutely necessary, as a recompence for the exertions of the 
officers and men. An Admiral may be amply rewarded by his 
own feelings, and by the app obation of his superiors; 
what reward have the inferior officers and men but the 
value of the nas ?> If an Admiral takes that from 
them, on any COREE, he cannot expect to be well 
supported.” ‘There are much truth and justice in these 
remarks; and yet we Re a great numbers would mur- 
niur at the principle, if generally reduced to practice. It is, 
however, essential to the spirit of subordinate warriors; profit 
and not glory must ever actuate the majority. 

We now approach the period ominous to Nelson, we mean 
his return from the victory on the shores of Egypt to Naples, 
a place he certainly dreaded on account of the adulation-which 
was tendered to him from all classes of people. It is evident, 
indeed, that he loved praise, and enlightened approbation, but 
that he had a real aversion from flattery. The caresses, how- 
ever, of the king, the queen, and Lady and Sir W. Hamilton 
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were too much to resist with abruptness; yet his contempt 
of the general character of the Neapolitans, and of their imbe- 
cile policy, was insuperable, and he described Naples to Lord 
St. Vincent as “a country of fiddlers and poets, whores and 
scoundrels.” This, it must be confessed, is plain language ; 
but it is greatly preferable to the habitual slang of St. Viuceft, 
who introduced into almost all his letters some such expres- 
sion as “ it is upon the cards, &c.” 

Mr. Clarke in relating the proceedings of the admiral at 
Naples, observes, that he “ enjoyed a delightful, but dangerous, 
relaxation in the extraordinary talents, and captivating flatteries. 
of Emma, Lady Hamilton,” and say s; that his letters indicate 
“a growing partiality for the queen’s opinions; which pos- 
sessed a violent and vindictive spirit that had not been duly 
appreciated by his unsuspicious aud loyal integrity; who saw 
only: an insulted woman, and the daughter of the great The- 
resa.” Itis difficult to say whether the confusion of gramma- 
tical rules, or of just sentiment, be greater in this sentence. 
We can guess the meanifig of it; but it is casting a most 
illiberal reflection on two females, to gratify the vulgar preju- 
dice at the expense of right reason, and probably truth. Of 
the facts relative to this delicate subject, we may have occasion 
to speak hereafter; although we are well aware, that popuiar 
prejudice, supposed to be sanctioned, as in the present case, by 
morality, will for a time stifle the voice of reason, truth, or 
justice. But, whatever may be said of the praises bestowed on 
‘Adiniral Nelson by the Queen of Naples, who felt agri for 
her deliverance from French calumnies and spoliation, the lan- 
guage of Karl St. Vincent is surely no less strong. “ You are 

as great,” said St. Vincent’s peer, as if grateful to him for 
his coronet; *‘ you are as great in the pablinet as on the ocean, 
and your w hole conduct filis me with admiration and confidence.’ 
After such expressions from a senior to a junior English Admi- 
ral, is it not childish to dweli ou the supposed influences of the 
flatteries of women? ‘The mind of Nelson, however, was 
much greater-than his brother officers, or even his biographer 
supposed it, and accordingly we find him in letters to Lady 
Nelson treating such praise as it ought to be treated, and 
observing “ Lord St. Vincent is in no hurry to oblige me now } 
in short, I am the envied man, but better that than to be the 
pitied one.” ‘Lhe author ascribes these expressions to a sus- 
picious character imbibed at Naples; but that is to betray 
unpardonable ignorance of human nature. The manne, in 
which Lord Nelson effected the retreat of the King and Royal 
Family from Naples, assisted by Sir W. and Lady Hamilton, 
will not now surely be made a subject. of reproach. “ At a 
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considerable risk, this extraordinary and at woman (Lady 
H.) had explored a subterranean passae leading from the 
palace to the sea-side,” and, by her shill and gddress, after 
receiving all their jew els and ‘diam nds to the amount of more 
than: 22 millions, she succeeded in aiding the escape of- the 
royal family from Naples on board of the English fleet. Here 
the author repels the falsehoods of the abandoned Helen 
Maria Williams, who asserted that Lord Nelson’s ship was 
dismasted, and a polacre, with a cargo of couriicrs, sunk on her 
passage to Palermo, neither of which had any foundation in 
fact. The worthless Pignateli was appointed vicar-genera il 
and vice-regent in the absence of the king ; but traitors 
strangely nestled amongst the higher ranks of the Neapoli- 
tans; the mob, as Lord a observer d, were certainly loyal, 
the nobility toa man were Jacobin iS. m 

As the narrative of his lord ship’ s proceedings in the Bay of 
Naples, is interesting, and as they have been ep grossly mis- 
represented, we must defer a particular notice of them till our 
review of Captain Foote’s defence of his cotithiet, and answer 
to Mr. Clarke’s narrative. 

(To be continued.) 
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Letters to the right iat Thomas, Lord Evshine, on he Laas 


v Principal and Accessary ; 3 with an Examination of the rew 

‘ule affecting principals in the second degree, or ai bettors pre-, 
sent at murder, &c. By U. O*Dedy, of Lin ali vs inn, Lsq. 
Barrister at Law. 8vo. Pp, 140; Reed. 1811. 


Tuts publication consists of three letters, which are aldressed 
to Lord Erskine, in consideration oi fis Woresinp’s hun.anity, 
which, as is well known, does not confine itself to the suflerings 
of man, but sympathizes with the groans of the poor brutes, 
and is co-extensive with the animal creation. ‘The present 
writer seems to consider his lordship as the natural guardian of 
the life and liberty of every Briton---as the great protecting 
genius of our isle! 

Much solicitude has been evinced of late to bring about a 
reform in our criminal laws; but it seems as yet to have: pro- 
duced only theory and declamation, instead of leading to any 
sound practical i Improvements. Our pen: al cone is one of those 
subjects on which ev ery man may cavil, and but few can rea- 
son ; and which is capt able therefore of being easily converted 
into a powerful en; gine for---exciting popular discontent.--- 
But we proceed to the publication before us, which appears te 
be well intentioned on the whole. 

No. 153, Vol. 38, March, 1811. U 
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The author sets off by stating the old law upon the subject of 
Principal and Accessary, and informs us, : 


‘¢ That it was settled in the reign of Edward the third, that all 
abettors present at Felony should be tried in the nature of accessaries 
before the fact, and consequently could not be arraigned without their 
consent, until the conviction, or outlawry of the principal actor. 
Nam accessorius sequitur naturam sui principalis, says Coke ; and the 
reason is obvious, because in the absence of the actual perpetrator of 
the crime, and who being absent, could not be arraigned, the law 
would not punish those whose fate ought to depend upon that of - 
the principal ; therefore as the real actor may, when brought to an- 
swer by due process, reduce the charge below felony, or have an ac- 
quittal, so the abettors were permitted to take the benefit of this con- 
‘tingency, if it should happen.” 


But it is to be observed, that in the case ofan outlawry of the 

rinctpal, the abettor was far from being effectually protected 
te this rule; for after an abettor had been arraigned and con- 
victed, the outlawry might be reversed or become void, and 
the principal be arraigned and acquitted. Thus the same in- 
justice and absurdity ‘might arise, which the learned writer re- 
probates as flowing from the modern rule; and indeed this im- 
perfection in the old rule, was practically felt in a subsequent 
reign.---Though it must be adnfitted that the rule, which de- 

clared that abettors should not be tried before the conviction 
or outlawry of the principal, appeare to have been strietly and 
uniformly’ observed durmg. the reign of>Edward the third; 
yet the favour shewn by the regular adhere ice to this rule was 
im some measure counterbalanced by extending the notion of 
accessorial ¢ guilt, so as to comprehend those who may be termed 
wccessuries in the second degree. Thus, if any one afforded 
relief or protection to an accessary, he became thereby impli- 

ated, and hable to the same punisliment as such original ac- 
cessary, Who, in order to preserve the consistency of this 
species of underplot, must have been considered as standing 
in the situation of /us p —_— al, and must consequently have 
been brought tw trial first. » We thought it right to make these 
ubservations in order to shew that ey en in the reign of Ed- 
ward the third, “the English Justinian,” and with. respect, to 
this single point in particular, much was wanting to consti- 
tufe an upright administration of justice. 

Our Author goes on to remark that--- 


© Vhis was the-rule also, with some litile occasional variance, 
before Edward's reign, according to et Bructon, Fleta, Coke, 
and all the other writers who notice the subject. But that in the 
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seventh of Henry the fourth, as appears from the Book of Assize, 
and also from Plowden, Hale, &c. the distinction was established be- 
tween absent aiders, and persons present, aiding and abetring, The 
former, excepting thase indicted of having laid poison, were, and still 
are, entitled to exemption from trial ¢ ofore ié actor, on the ground 
and under the circumstances already mentioned ; whilst the latier may 
hot only be arraigued before the perpetration of the deed, but be exe- 
cuted upon conviction.” 


He then proceeds further to illustrate the law, both old and 
hew, upon thissubject; and the remainder of the letter is occu- 
pied in arguing against the new 8K and in refuting the rea- 
soning of those who have stood forth as its defendérs. The res- 
toration of the ancient rule, which this writer affirms to be 
* sourid in principle, inte! ligible to all, safe in its application, 
aud satisfacrory in its result,” is-strongly recommended in con- 
clusion. We admit the justness of the arguments advanced 

vainst the present rule, but must be allowed to pause awhile 

efere we can give our fullassent tot hepropriety of restoring the 
aucient law, without any exeeption er mor lification. According 
to that law, if the principe i happened to die before conviction; 

yy to be hanged for any other felony, the abettors were suf- 
fered to elude the arm of justice altogether. ‘This seems 
highly unreasonable and absurd; for in either of these cases 
why should not the abettor be brought to trial as soon as the 
death of the principal has been clearly ascertained? The 
verdict can be no longer liable to contradiction, nor is there a 
possibility that any ove can be prerudged. Why should not 
the same Jury be fully con; petent fo ascertain at once the fact 
of the murder, and the tact of aiding and abetti og, without any 
previous verdict establishing ibe furmer fact, im each of the 
instarices supposed ? So long as no inj istice can ensue, there 
seems but little reason why abettors should be suffered to avail 
themselv es ofthe connection subsisting between them and their 
princi; ipal. 

We think itworthy of remark, that, by the Anglo-Saxon law- 
givers, the mere circumstance of be’ ny present at the com- 
mission of a Murder, was deemed a sufficient evidence of 
guilt to vastify the imposition of a. fine;---one of their laws 
expressly declaring---“ Qui in iHorum collegio fuerit, ubi homo 
oceiditur, justificet se ab Whe: — etcoilegium compenset 
secundim o¢cisi hominis sstiniatiouem capitis’, Leges Ine. 
34.--- 

"In the. next let er Mr. O’Dedy proceeds to shew that 

hough the chargeof murder, as against the principal, may very 

properly be reduced to manslaughter, yet that as against abet- 
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tors it cannot consistently with reason and justice be so redu- 
ced, the very foundation of the charge against them being pre- 
meditated malice.---We think he rates the value of liberty 
somewhat too high, when he represents the deprivation of it, 
* theugh even for a short time,” as a greater evil than the loss 
of life itself. If this be true, let capital punishment be no lon- 
ger inveighed against, as disgracing, by its frequency, the cri- 
minal jurispruden ce of our country.-A long dissertation en- 
sues on the subject of clergy, from the benefit of which, the 
Author contends, principals im the 2d degree have been un- 
justly excluded by mere construction of law. 

In the last letter the question how man acquired the right 
of inflicting capital punishment is discussed, and attempted to 
be solved. The subject seems to have been taken up chiefly 
for the purpose of indulgiug in some common-place, sceptical 
objections to the moszical law of retaliation. 

Some observations follow as to the exercise of a discretion 
hy the judges. Mr. O’Dedy writes with moderation on this 
point, till he comes unfortunately in @ontact with Magna 
Charta. His patriotic zeal is called forth in all its energy by 
the collision. ‘“* Magna Charta (he asserts) has been consi- 
dered so sacred, and so high in its nature, that the majority of 
the judges of England solemnly decided, that the violation of 
it in the person of a stranger would justify all men in. being 
excited to sudden and ungovernable passion, during which, if 
death were inflicted by the party so afrected, it should amount 
to nothing more than simple homicide; ’ and he refers to 
several cases in support of this new doctrine of justification by 
the workings of the spirit, in which cases, he tells us, the en- 
lightened judges resolved “ that every person who knew how 
to appreciate the blessings of freedom, was not only justified, 
but ought to be c ap able of feeling suddenly infuriated on the 
very belief, that public right was invaded by an act of individual 
wrong.” He adinits, indeed, that the possible eflect of this reso 
lution alarmed him at first view, and that it seems certainly 
rather menacing to public trarquillity; but he found, upon 
cool, unprejudiced enquiry, “ that any other decision would 
have the effect of encouraging contempt and-violation of con- 
$titutional principles, whilst it would intimidate the people, and 
withdraw their protecting tuterference.”’ The minds of those 
among our readers who may not feel altogether reconciled to 
such principles, by such arguments, will be somewhat relieved on 
ourassuring them,that the resolution or decision so confidently »p- 
pealedto, i isamere fiction of the author’s own infuriated imagina- 
tion. Theauthorities referred todoindeed establish, thata violation 
ef law is a sufficient provocation to take away the’ capital part 
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of the offence, where homicide is committed by a man _ in at- 
tempting to rescue a person illegally apprehended, and in cases 
of a similar nature ; but, says Lord Kolt, on whose authority 
Mr. O’Dedy principally relies, “a provocation does not make 
it an allowing the oifence, but enly mitigation of the punish- 
ment, and for this the Jaw makes the distinction between mur- 
der avd manslaughter.” ‘Thus we perceive that our laws do 
not erect the standard of rebellion; that the people (meaning 
the mob) interpose their “ protecting interfgrence” at their 
own peiil; and that the law,as above stated, was not designed for 
the purpose of authorizing the multitude to oppose by violence 
whatever they might chuse to deem violations of the consti- | 
tution; but for the purpose of enabling the judges in their 
discretion to reduce the crime of murder to manslaughter, 
whenever a violation of law, consiituting a sufheient provoca- 
tion, should be satisfactorily proved. 

The ebullitions of indignation vented against “ gaolers and 
turnkeys, and their loathsome, but necessary, underlings” and 
shackles, “ which seem exclusively forged for the poor, the 
wretched, the friendless, and forlorn” were probably intended 
to givea ‘zest to the whele, and recommend it powerfully to the 
lovers of sentimental quackery, with that sweet child of sen- 
sibility, the gentle ‘Tom Erskine, at their head. This pam- 
phiet, however, is not destitute of merit. Where the author 
confines himself to the main point under consideration, his 
observations are rational and just. We would recommend a 
little more attention to style and arrangement. 











REVIEWERS REVIEWED, 


The British Critic, and ; 
Faber’s Dissertation on the Cabiri. 
2. Faber on the Restoration of the Jews. 
3. Faber’s Dissertation respecting the 1260 years, 
4. Gifford’s Life of Pitt. 
5. Sidney Smith’s Visitation Sermon. 


Ir is with no small regret that we find ourselves compelled to 
bring into this department of our work, which has been too 
long neglected, and which, if we mistake not, was originally 
estabished for the purpose of exposing the dangerous machina- 
tions, and the profligate principles, of dissenting Critics, syste- 
matically aiming at the subversion of our establishments, civil 
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and é€cclesiastic,---the writers ina Review which was professed]y 
established to uphold the same principles, and to promote the 
same objects, as our own. Both the principles and the objects, 

however, of the British Critic, appear to have been lost sight 
of, to a certain extent, when they began to censure, with more 
flippancy than Judgmen:, the late venerable Mr, Joncs, of Nay- 
land, who was iustly beloved when alive, and shoes: memory 
is now deservedly revered by the best and the mest enligltened 
friends to the Church andthe State. Neither was it conduc ted 
with that spirit and vigour which the peculiar nature and cir 
cumstances of the times seemed j imp eratively to reguire. This 
defect, indeed. was con ip plained of, by some © fj its w isest friends, 
aud by some Wose opinions its present concuctors will not 
affect to despise. But, whatever might be the ju ustice of such 
complaints, at the perio din question, it is most certain, that, 

in comparison with its late aud present management, it was 
then conducted with great spirit and ability. It has, indeed, 

become the most vapi ‘d of al] critical works. © Whether its de- 
generacy has been owing to the retirement of its ori, zinal con- 
ductor, to his connection with an individual of very different 
principles, or to any other cause, ii is certainly to be lamented, 

as diminishing the number of the few remaining props of our 
invaluable establishments, In what manner they have per- 

formed, oy rather betrayed, their duty, in reviewing the ditferent 
works noticed at the head of this article, remains to be shewn. 
The defence of Mr.-Faber’s three publications, against their 
attacks, we shall leave to that gentleman himself ; it cannot be 
entrusted to better hands. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
Sir, 
When the judicious Hooker had occasion to notice the attack of a 

furious antagonist, he began his answer with saying, ‘‘ To your abuse 

I reply nothing ; to your arguments as followeth.” I would have 

adopted the same line of conduct towards the editors of the British 

Critic, had it been practicable. . Under the aluse, indeed, with which 

they have plentifully bespattered me, I have preserved that silence 

which my character, both as a clergyman anda gentleman, seemed to 
require ; but here 1 was compelled to stop, lamenting the peculiar 
hardness of my case, which differed very materially from that of 

Hooker, He, though abused by a British Critic of that day, had argu- 

ments given him to answer: I, on the conirary, in the critiques on 

my three first publications, am saluted with a superfluity of malignant 

abuse without even the shadow of an argument ; and to reply to a 

non-entity, required more ingenuity than. I possessed. Thus, when 

my Dissertation on the Cabiri was or acularly pronounced to be ** full 
of the most wild conjectures, extravagant positions, and absurd con- 
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clusions ; what answer could I give to such a torrent of mere intempe- 
rate and dogmatical invective? I did not choose to put myself on a 
footing with the writer by retarning his foul language ; and to confute 
unsupported aluse, in the way of argument, is clearly impossible. The 
positions and conclusions respecting which the gentleman appears to be 
brimful of wrath, are, for the most part, the same as those of the ve- 
nerable Jacob Bryant. Those principles, which the wisdom of the Bri- 
tish Critic deems so grossly absurd, seemed to me at once to rest on 
the solid foundation of circumstantial and synthetical evidence, and 
strongly to corroborate the truth of the ancient Jewish records. Hence 
I adopted them, and built a new superstructure upon them, taking for 
my Jeading subject a matter which Mr. Bryant had briefly dismissed! 
with a few paves ; and I had the happiness to find that my labours 
met with the approbation of that consummate judge. Since that pe- 
riod, the soundness of our commoz principles has been remarkably 
established ix a quarter where J ltttle expected it- I had, indeed, 
Stated it to be my opinion, on the authority of Artemidorus and Dio- 
nysius, that the theology of Samothrace, Egypt, and Phcenicia, was 
the theology of ancient Britain: but I was little aware, hat any doca- 
ments were in existence to prove the point, until the very ingenious 
Mr. Davies published his work on the mythology of the British Druids, 
wherein he is inevitably led, by circumstantial evidence, to adopt those 
very principles which the superior discernment of my castigator ena- 
bles him so thoroughly to despise. ‘This being the case, I might, in- 
deed, smile to see such a scribe as the author of the article in question 
dream of overturning the principles of Bryant with the clumsy lever 
of vulgar abuse ; but it would have puzzled the brains of Edifius him- 
self to devise a regular logical confutation of his scurrility, So likewise, 
in the review of my dissertation on the 1260 years, when the writer 
declares himself (a be “ in absolute despair of any temperate use which 
I could make of the prophetic code,” BECAUSE, (mark, Mr. Editor, 
the blushing modesty of the man) BECAUSE the principles of Mr. 
Bryant, as adopted in the treatise on the Catiri, are a mere mass of ab- 
surdities ; when I am roundly charged with ‘ self-confidence and pre- 
sumption,” because I certainly think my predecessors mistaken in 
some points, for, though able nen, they were not infallible ; and wheu 
my polemical attacks are said to be “ furious and disdainful,” simply 
because I raise cbjections, and discard whatever will not bear the test 
of thorough discussion : when thus rebuked, in a manner perjectly the 
reverse, no doubt, of ‘ furious and disdainful,” in a manner so miid 
and so meek, for my high crimes and misdemeanors, had J dared to 
retort with atu guoque (the only reply that could be given) I oust hase 
been universally blamed for my palpable want of candour; for who 
shall refuse to ihe British Critic his well-earned praise of bewitching 
urbanity and rigid impartiality? In the review, indeed, of my Hore 
Mosaice, omitting the abwse with which it teems as a perfectly bope- 
less subject for the exercise of logic, 1 might no doubt have pointed 
out a portentous misrepresentation, (dds tTepxs, ete dantav) by Which ay 
opinion is put into my mouth, the very reverse of that which I had 
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maintained ; but, as zo one can suspect so upright a judge of wi#/ful 
perversion, [ was aware that it iil became me to be out of hamour, on 
account of a mere tnocent misiake, which the reviewer, with his 
wonted liberality and fairness, would ceriainly be forward to acknow- 
ledge the ve y firsi opporrunity. 

I feel myself much obliged to a writer, in your number for Septem- 
ber last, who signs himself Paileleutheros E linensis, for exposing, 
with so much abili y,aad such manly indignation, the conduct which 
the British Critic has thought proper to adopt towards me. Yet f 
have been somewhat amused by his evidently paimtal atiempt to 
discover an arguznent, that rara avis in terris, agaius: which he might 
direct his artillery. With like emolumeat J had travelled over the 
same country before him; but from Dan to Beersheba it was alto- 
gether barren. Let me not, however, be mistaken: I simply mean 
barren in point of argument; I am for tia wishing ta deny, that the 
region is even luxuriant in productyms of more easy culture. My 
Edinensian friend, direcily chirges, with personality, the writer who 
has atiacked me. The same idea bas occurred to so many others, - 
who have been similariy struck with the conduct of ihe British Critic, 
that it, most probably, is by no means destitute of foundation; and, 
in future, J] fear we must add private dislike, rather thin caprice, 
(as you conjécture) to thé «many brilliant accomplishments, which 
justly give so much weight to the dogmata of that renowned monthly. 
publication, This, at least, I must say, in defence of my northern 
vindicator, that, had J seen any author systematically treated like 
myself, by the sages of the British Critic, I sheuld shrewdly have 
suspecied them of a magnanimous discharge of personal animosity, 
I should have guessed that the man, rather than the book, was .the 
subject of the review. 

As I have never shewn myself backward to fair discussion, which 
I conceive to be one great mean of eliciting the truth, I shall proceed 
to notice the review of my work on the Restoration of the Jews, 
contained in the British Critic for November last. I do this, because 
it contains something in the dress of an argument. This something, 
indeed, is so very subtle, and almost impalpable, that I scarcely know 
how to lay hold of it; yet, as it is the first essay of the kind, the 
chivalrous courtesy of criticism forbids me to speak harshly of a 
maiden attempt. ‘* Rome was not built in a day,” asit has often 
been wisely remarked: nor can a writer, even in the British Critic, 
be expected to start at once from the peevish infancy of vague invec- 
tive into the full maturity of definite reasoning. I have oned: when 
a school-boy, with becoming faith and wonder, of a generation 
of sturdy knaves, the progeny of one Aloeus, who grew so fast, 
both horizontally and perpendicularly, that at the age of nine years 
they were thrice three cubits across the shoulders, and well nigh 
twenty yards in height. This was, indeed, a surprising instance of 
precocity; but, in our degenerate days, we must not be so romantic 
as to expect an intellectual miracle of equal magnitude, even in the 
case of our literary Bridish Anakim. The arguments, however, of 
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my censor shall be duly honoured : and the rather, because I find, that 
my friend Phileleatheros has not admonished him in vain. The 
indecent language of low abuse is now discarded, and, tor his own 
sake, rather than mine, 1 trast that it will vever be resumed. 

As far as I can condense the etherealism of my castigator, bis 
arguments against my opinions, respecung the conversion and resto- 
ration of the Jews, may be reduced to two :—Ist. that, alihough these 
events be clearly foretold in the general, the prophecies which treat 
of them are so vagne and indeterminate, that nothing particular 
can be collected, either as to the time or mode of their accomplish- 
ment :—aud 2d, that sundry prophecies, which may ultimately relate 
to the last ages, are by me specia//y applied to them; whereas, that 
they have any such relation cannot now be known, and, at least, 
primarily, they have been accomplished many ceaturies ago. 

I. The first of these is one-of those ghosts of an argument, which 
are the very deliie of our critical magicians. My censor thinks, 
that the prophecies are quite vague and indeterminate, not unlike 
those of the Delphic tripod ‘T, on the contrary, am fully persuaded, 
that the very reverse is the truih: and I think, that from the plain, 
untortured declarations of holy writ, we may deduce many interesting 
particulars, respecting the future fortunes of the house of Israel, 
and the final overthrow of Antichrist; just as the Jewish doctors 
had drawn true conclusions respecting the birth place, and the 
chronological era of Christ, previous to“his first advent.* Here then 
we are directly at issue : but, how | am to contute my opponent in 
a strict logical form, I see not. As 1 have adduced the proj hecies 
in question, and fully stated why I drew such and such conclusions 
from them; if the British Critic still chooses to put them on a par 
with the oracles of Apollo, and to re-echo the stale objection of the 
old deistical writers, nothing more can be done in the way of 
argument. <A prophet, for instance; may positively declare, thai the 
Jews shall be converted in Jerusalem, at the tme when God desiroys 
all the nations that cume ayainst it:¢ bat i the British Criie as 
positively avows, that the prophet declares no such thing speci/cadly, 
what isto bedone? ‘To decide the matter between us; we must, as 1s 
usual in such cases, refer it to arli/ration. And I, the more willingly 
do this, because it wil] give me an opportunity of placing, in a strong 
light, the virtuous impartiality of my candid judge. 

After samming up what he is pleased to call my ‘“ fancied dis- 


S - . 
coveries,”” (no doubt for the laudable purpose of making me appear 
a visionary speculatist,) he pathetically laments, that I should 
‘engage in the hopeless attempt of specifying the precise manner 


in which future events shall bappen, by the yet obscure light of 


es — 





* T instance these for the sake of brevity; but it is well known, - 
that many prophecies were applied to Messiah before his manifesta- 
tion, which later Jews endeavour to pervert to other purposes, 


+ Zechar. xii. 3. 8, 9. 
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divine prophecy.* Now it unluckily proves to be the case, that 
early every ove of my “ fancied discoveries,” has been sep rately 
brought forward, by writers of the first eminence, my occasional 
dissent from whom, in other matters, the British Critic thinks the 
very acme of ‘* self-confidence and presumption.” ‘These writers 
though like myself, they assert, that we ought not to advance a 
step Leyond revelation; yet, so far from viewing unaccomplished 
prophecy, with the eyes of my reprover, believe that much may be 
Jearned from it, respecting matters yet future. Mr. Mede holds, 
that there will be a visible manifestation of the Shechinah, at the time 
of the restoration of Judah ; notwithstanding, the British Critic affixes 
_ a-mark of admiration to the opinion ; and, unless I greatly misunder- 
stand Bishop Horsley, he supposes that the overthrow of Antichrist 
will be supernatural. The same prelate maintains, that the French 
government is the great Antichrist of the last ages, whose exploits 
and final ruin are foretold in Dan. xi. 36. 45; that its power is 
destined to be broken in Palestine, synchronicaily with the return 
of the Jews ; that part of that people will be restored in a converted 
state, but that another part will, for a time, be leagued with the 
Antichristian faction, and that the former branch will be converted 
and restored by some mighty maritime people. Mede, Newton, both 
the Lowths, and others, contend, that the Jews will be restored 
synchronically, with a great and apparently miraculous over- 
throw of God's enemies: and Mede and Newton agree with the 
Rabbis in believing, that these enemies are the Roman power in its 
brokeu or last form, the mystic Edom of Isaiah. So, again; Mede, 
Doddridge, Horsley, and Low:h, the father, argue, that the con- 
verted Jews are to be the instruments cf converting the heathen 
world. The British Critic thinks, that we have no proof of 6ur 
Lord's times of the Gentiles, denoting the three times and a half, and 
that very little can be inferred as to the epoch of the Jews restoration. 
Yet Mede and Newton, not fo mention others, agree in reckoning 
this the most natural exposition of the t2mes of the Gentiles; and 
Bishop Hurd thinks the point so clear as not toadmit of an argu- 
ment. Hence, Mede, Lowth, More, and Whitaker; also, Bishop 
Hurd, and Dean Woodhouse, if I do not misunderstand them, place 
the return of the Jews at the close of the 126) years. In like manner, 
though Mr. Kett and I do not always agree, yet he, also, has devoted 
full seventy pages to speculations on unfulfilled prophecy, some of 
them not ill-founded.t Inshort, a large proportion of the ‘“ fancied 
discoveries,” has rather been brought together into one point of view, 
than actually made by me. Thus, if the disputed point is to be 
decided by reference, the best writers on prophecy give the verdict in 
my favour. Nor dothey merely say, in general, that various matters 





* Happen by the liyht. ‘The elegant perspicuity of this passage 
is the sole property of the British Critic. 
+ See history the Interp. of proph, vol. ii. p. 296-365. Edit. 3d. 
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may be collected from unfulfilled predictions . they gather from them 
those very identical pariculars which I have done, And here | 
cannot but complain of the strangely wayward humour evinced by the 
British Critic. Truly, Mr. Editor, I know not how to deal with 
this testy gentlersan; he is pleased neither full nor fasting. If I 
differ from my predecessors; then, instead of confuting my argu- 
ments, (which, deubtless, he could easily have done) he falls to scold- 
ing me heartily for my “ my self-confidence and presumption.” my 
** fary and disdain ;" if I agree with them, then he (wits me with 
making ‘* fancied discoveries ;” says, that he cannot in conscience 
recommend my book, and ‘* laments th t I should engage in such a 
hopeless attempt,” —as what? Why that identical atte mpt, in which 
Bishop Horsley and others have eugaged ! 
Quo teneam vultus muiantem protea nodo ? 
We must not, however, dismiss the subject without a few remarks 
on the admirable impariality of the British Critic. Since “ the 
discoveries,” of which my learned castigator ‘‘ thinks as toul —— % 
as Queen Elizabeth ever did of Parma and of Spain, are the dis- 
coveries of Mede, Newton, More, Horsley, the ott Se Hurd, 
and others; it is plain, that his censure of me must exteud to them, 
or his praise of them extend to me: for J need not stop to prove, 
that a professed critic ought to review books, not men. ‘Thus, if they 
be sober and judic: ous, and worthy of being reckoned among the 
** ablest commentators ;’ it is bard to conceive, how J can be vision- 
ary and faithful in ¢hese very points wherein I agree with them ; and, 
again, if / be a mere brain-sick speculatist, “because I draw from 
certain unaccomplished prophecies, the same particulars which they 
did, itis passing strange, that they should all the while be ‘esteemed 
sober and judicious. ‘Lhe British Critic, however, thinks proper to 
censure me: therefore, I humbly conceive, that be ought also to 
censure them; for, if Ibe biamed for holding certain opinions, atl 
others who hold them ought equally to be biamed ; else what becomes 
of the consistency and impartiality of our reviewer? Now I have no 
distinct recollection of his own breaking out into piteous lamenta- 
tations over Bishop Horsley’s letter on Isaiah xviii. or over various 
notes to his translation of Hosca, as being but lost labuur; nor do I 
remember to have beard any thing of the *‘ fancied discoveries" of 
his lordship, or of the utter impossibility of a sober critie’s recom- 
mending them to the public. So, likewise, if my memory do «ot 
altogether fail me, this cautious gentleman, who was in «ads ute 
despair of my making any temperate use of the proplretic code,” 
was not particularly severe on the speculations of Mr. Keet, whether 
they related to predictions accomplished or xnaccomplisied. It may 
be said, that Mede, Newton, the Lowths, and other commentators, 
were chronologically excluded from the notice of the BritisheCritic. 
This I allow: yet that sacred love of truth, which breathes so 
conspicuously through the writings of its conductors, might have 
mmétroduced Mede aud his fellows into a critique on Horsley or Kett, 
with at least as much congruity, as it dragged a dissertation, on the 
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_Catira into a critique on a dissertation, respecting the 1260 years ; 
] say dragged, tor a less discerning critic would not have discovered 
the now clearly established connection, between the great gods of 
Samothrace and the prophecies of Daniel and St. John. ‘The Jearned 
Bochart, indeed, deduces Axieros, Axiokersos, and Axiokersa, from the 
Punic or Hebrew: butit was reserved for the superior acumen of the Bri- 
tish Critic to employ them in the elucidation of the famous period of the 
three times and a half. With réspect to Bishop Horsley, I had the 
honour of his acquaintance when living, and I revere his memory 
when dead. Elis manly mind spurned the paltry littleness of either 
grossly parial, or grossly prejudi: ed, criticism ; aud his approbation 
might welj console any author, though attacked by a far more formi- 
dable antagonist than the British Critic. Neither his posthumous 
sermons, nor his other works, can derive any accession of credit from 
the eulogies of that publication, Here, indeed, those eulogies are not 
satire in masquerade; ov the contrary, they are perfectly well placed ; 
but, as for the praise of the British Critic, little value can be attached to 
it. The reason is obvious: had I been the author of the Letter on Isaiah 
XViil. My present censor would, doubtless, have pronounced it to be full 
of improbable and absurd conjectures, and would have quite ‘* des- 
paired of any temperate use with which such a writer could in future 
make of the prophetic code.”’ That such would have been the tenor 
of the critique on that admirable letter, had it borne my name 
instead pf Bishop Horsley’s, is manifest from this palpable circum- 
stance; my work on the Jews advances the very same opinions as 
those set forth in the letter, combining with them other opinions held 
by persons whom. the reviewer himself calls ‘* the ablest commen- 
tators ;”, and yet we see what treatment it experiences at his hand. 
Can we, after this, wonder that Phileleutheros should have suspected 
him of personality ? He simply judged, as an impartial by-stander, 
from the evidently malignant spirit of determined hostility, which 
pervades every review of every work which I have published. 

II. The second argument clearly bespeaks itself to be of the same 
family as the first. I had allowed, that some prophecies have received 
a sort of primary accomplishment; but I had contended, that others 
have not hitherto been at aii fulfilled: and ! had further maintained, 
that all of the former description will receive a more full accomplish- 
ment hereafter. In this opinion, most of our ablest commentators 
agree with me; and [ may specially mention Mr. Lowth and Bishep 
Horsley : but whatever flows from my pen seems destined to give eter- 
nal offence to the editors of the British Critic ; and the very same opi- 
nions, Which, (for reasons best known tothemselves) they loudly abuse 
when advanced by me, do not prevent other authors, who equally hold 
them, from receiving at the bands of these upright judges the flattering 
appellations of sober, judicious, ingenious, learned, and the like. 
Wherever I have applied a prophecy in the manner which they here 
disapprove of, it has usually been my fate to be able to adduce some 
commentator of acknowledged merit who has similarly applied it. 
But I would not build upon the mere authority of any man: hence 
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my plan has been to produce some passage in the prophecy itself, 
which has clearly never been fulfilled, and thence to infer, (just as 
Lowth and others had done before me) that the gre? id ‘ Cmpanaes of 
the whole was yet future. Nor was this all: most ot these prophecies 
fix their own coronology: for they spe: ak of a great destruction of God's 
enemies has taking place in place in Palestine synchronically with the 
restoration of the. Jews. Here then the quesiion is, what restoration 
is spoken of, the past or the future. This question is easily answered : 
no such destruction of God's enemies in Palestine took place at the 
time of the first restoration : therefore, (again with Lowth ana viber 
commentators) L argue, that the second restoration must be intended. 
Thus, in Isaiah xiv. (to give a single instance of my mode of con- 
ducting the argument,) God declares, (v.25,) ‘* I will break the 
AS%syrian in my land, and upon my mountains tread him underfoot.” 
Now, since this is one of the prophecies which my censors single out 
as affording an evident proof of my want of sobriety, I should ‘like to 
know what curious fragment of yet unedited ancient history they 
have discovered, wherein we are told that a king of Balylon was de- 
stroyed on the mountains of Palestine synchronically with the first 
restoration of the Jews ; tor, that the prophet makes synchronical the 
two events of a destruction of some king of Babylon in Palestine and 
some restoration of the Jews. is plain by comparing together v, 1—S5 
and 25. The fate of Sennacheric cunnot be intended, because his 
overthrow did not synchronize with any restoration of the Jews, Un- 
til, therefore, the gentlemen of the British Critic produce the histo- 
rical fragment, which it is to be presumed they possess, I am com- 
pelled, with whatever reluctance, to dissent from them, and to adhere 
to my old steady lights, the two Lowths, rather than pursue over bog 
and quagmire the more brilliant but less safe coruscations of the i inge- 
nious editors. 

Having now dispatched what the preux chevaliers would call the 
Lattle of the enemy, I may at my leisure pick up a few of the strag- 
gling parties. 

1. The British Critic prefers the mode of spiritualixing those prophe- 
cies which speak of the future glory and prosperity of Israel, and 
blames me for adopting the /teral plan. There is much good sense in 
what the modern Jews say on this point: they think it rather hard, 
that Christians should kindly explain, in a /iteral manner, all the pre- 
dictions which foretell their calamities, but should twist into a spiri- 
tual meaning and apply to the church at large whatever is foretold (in 
the latter at least) of their future prosperity in Palestine. But they 
might have said more. When a prophecy foretells, that the Jews 
shall Le restored, and shall afterwards be exalted to a state of great glory 
in their own land, I should think, that the rules of composition (with 
which the British Critics are doubtless well acquainted,) require that 
the whole prophecy .should be understood homogeneously: if the 
restoration be literal, the glory must be literal ; if the glory be spiritual, 
the restoration must be spiritual, which is the same as saying, that the 
Jews will not be restored at all. Some, I know, have spiritualized 
(as they call it) every prediction which relates to the returnof Judah : 
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but I leave such mystic Jegerdemain to the sobriety of the British 
Critics. For myself, Iam bliad and_ perverse enough to prefer the 
judgment of Bishop Horsley, to that of my learned castigators. ‘‘Thecha- 
racter of Isaiah's messenger-people, says be, ‘* seems to describe some 
Christian country, where the prophecies, relating to the latter ages 
will meet with particular attention ; where the literati sense of those 
which promise the restoration of the Jewish people, wi!l te str enuoushy 
upheld; and where those will be so successfully expounded, as to be 
the principal means, by God's blessing, of removing the veil from the 
bearts of the Israelites.” His Lordship here speaks of the successful 
exposition of prophecies even previous to their accom Sean tony for he 
thinks, that such anticipatory exposition will be the principal mean of 
converting the Jews : but the more sagacious British Critic laments that 
any attempt of the kind should be made. If the Protestantsof Eng- 
laud will study prophecy, that prudent writer willnot have to oF tei 
himself for neglecting to exhort them from such an tgnis fatuu 

2. The British Critic blames me for placing the ts iielsh of 
my inquiries at the Leginning of the work, thas rakit: it precede in 
order of place the prophecies which are the subject of “the inquiries, 
This arrangement he deems a capital blemish, and contends that it is 
allowable only in the practice of legal pleadings. 1] hold the objection 
to be one of equal importance w ith tha t which represented the value 
of my Banipton Lectures as mater lally impaired, because they were 
published in the form of chapters rather than of sermons! ~The 
learned critic forgets, I presame, that this highly blameable arrange- 
ment is adopted by mathematicians as well as by lawyers. Bu: per haps, 
he may say, that this is not much to the point. Beitso. “he matter 
then after all is a matter of opinion, and, as such, must be referred to 
arbitration, Now Bishop Horsley, who seems destined eternal/y to 
rebuke ihis writer for his efernal reprehensions of me, adopts the very 
same arrangement in his letter on Isaiah xvili; and gives reasons for 
it, Which are mine also. ‘‘ My reason,” says he, “© for static g my 
conclusions here is, that I think the disqnisition upon w hich Lam en- 
tering will be more perspicuous, anc the length and uviuuteness of it 
less tedious, if the geyeral result, in which it is to terminate, be pre- 
viogisly Known, just as, in any mathematical investigation, the analyti- 

cal process is more luminous and satisfactory in every step, if the the- 
orem, to which it conducts, is distinetly enounced in the beginning.” 
i have again to Jament my want of discernment in preferring the judg- 
inent of the prelate, to that of the critic: but I cannot compliment 
the latter so far as to promise any alteration in my arrangement. 

III, My censor. more than once has shewn his high wrath at my 
presuming, ‘‘ to contend:against the opinions of the ablest commen- 
tators.”’ What patent for solely executing the high office of inquisitor« 
gener«!, these British Critics possess, Iam yet to learn. It is usually 
understood to be placed in commission: and the conduct of those wri- 
ters sufficiently shews, that least of all, ought it to be entrasted to such 
hands as theirs, Vor myself. 1 am little disposed to be swayed by 
mere authority. [have urged my objectio:- to varions interpretations 
of my predecessors, and I have soughi to establish my own systen 
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by regular argumentation. Let the British Critics, if they be able, 
confute my objections, and overturn my system: but let them be a 
litte more cautious in future, how they blame me for doing in the 
way of soler and calm discussion, what they themselves do in the high 
tone of mere dogmatism without the shadow of proof, and sometimes 
even in the intemperate language of coarse invective. I indeed have 
argued on various occasions against Bryant, Mede, Newton, and 
many other writers, whose talents I revere, and with whom I fre- 
quently agree: but I trust, that I have always conduéted the argu- 
ment, and exercised my right of dissent, without departing from my 
character af a gentleman. Ihave never stigmatized, by implication, 
the principles of the eminently learned Bryant, as producing only 
‘* the most wild conjectures, extravagant positions, and absurd con- 
clusions :” J have never, by a similar implication, termed the deep in- 
quiries.of a Horsley, a Mede, a Lowth, and a Newton, into the mode 
and time of the restoration of the Jews, their ‘‘ fancied discoveries :" 
[have never set myself in unargumentative opposition to the manner 
of expounding unchronological prophecies adopted by our best inter- 
preters. Such exploits were reserved for the more daring conductors 
of the British Critic. They may, indeed, deny the’charge ; and that, 
doubtless, with truth, so far as the dare /etter is concerned. But, when 
they roundly abuse me for adopting the very principles of Mr. Bryant ; 
and when they censure me as littl better than arank visionary for 
maintaining the very opinions maintained before me by Horsley, 
Mede, Newton, or Lowth: they, to all intents and purposes, abuse 
Bryant as a wild deviser of extravagant absurdities ; and vilify Hors/ey, 
Mede, Newton and Lowth, as trantic speculatists, whose ridiculous 
deductions from unaiccomplished prophecy render their works unworthy 
of occupying a place in the library of any person removed but one de- 
gree from the tenants of Bedlam. 

My debts to the editors of the British Critic have long been accu- 
mulating in silence: I have at length endeavoured, in a single letter, 
faithful ily to discharge the whole of them. Whatever I publish in 
future will, I perceive, be du/y vilified by writers of such a description : 
the system must be kept up; the infallibiliiy of the critical chair must 
not be compromised. Yet I would recommend it to them, as they 
value the praise of consistency, to read witb attention what olher 
authors have said on the same subject before they attack me; as they 
value the praise of gentility, to discard for ever the unseemly language 
of scurrilous invective ; and, as they value the praise of sound sense, 
to exchange an overbearing dogmatism, which very little becomes then, 
for the dispassionate coolness dbf regular, argumentative discussion, 

I have the ‘honour to] be, 
Your obedient, humble servant, 
G. S. FABER. 

P.S. The vilifier of my dissertation on the 1260 years says, that 
“‘ithas become impossible to deny, that the work has commanded at- 
tention.” Now, if he be net actuated by the unworthy feelings of 
personal malice, [should be glad to know why he wishes to deny it : 
jor the terth of the expression plainly involves such a wish: plainly 
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shews, how much he is chagrined to find that the work has met with 
the approbation of unprejudiced judges, for,such the public at large 
willalways be. Phileleutheros notices this nnguarded expression : and 
well be may ; for it speaks a language which cannot be misunderstood ; 
it does more than volumes to explain the mysteries of reviewing as 
carried on by the British Critics. ‘Lbey effictally stand pledzed to act 
with impartiality: they redeem their pledge by reviewing, not Leoks, 
bat men’! Woul! they have employed such an expression in a cri- 
tique on a fourth edition of a work written by one of their favourite 
authors ? 

That the British critics are more prone to review men than 
books appears mest evident to us from. their observations on 
Mr. Gitiord’s Life of Pitt. In our late numbers we have had 
occasion to enter so much at large into a discussion of the 
merits and defects of this work, in defending certain portions 
of it against the Quarterly Reviewers, that we feel by no means 
dispose d tu travel over the same grou nda gain. Our ‘task, then, 
in correcting the British Critic, will be sho: t, and easy of per- 
formance. For several of his grounds of censure this critic is 
manifestly indebred to the Quarterly Reviewer, whose article 
he seems to have read for no other purp one than that of enabling 
himself to collect, with the least possible trouble, as many sub- 
jects for abuse as he could ; studiously rej cting, at the same 


time, every thing which he there found in the shape of appro- 
bation praise. Let it not, however, for one moment, be 
suspected, that we have the most distart intention of instituting 
any thing hke a comp arison between the two writers. As soon 
should we think of comparing Hyperion to a Satyr, as of com- 


paring the ifteliectual endowments of the Quarterly Reviewer 


with those of ihe British Critic. To call, indeed, the review 
of the article in question criticism, would be a base prostitution 
of the abel it is, throughout, low, vulgar, systematic, abuse 
of the author, in most respects marked by calumny, and in 
some by false hood, civect and positive falsehood. 

In the very commencement of the article the critic betrays 


his object and desivn. He broadly asserts that all persons who 
are nor “ enemies to truth, justice, and liberality, have a right 
‘egret that the task of writing Mr. Pitt’s life devolved 


to feel” re; 
upon this author. The right of fe eli ng regret is one of the 


ne wly-discovere d rights of man, we suppose, which we are not 
inclined to ¢ ispute, But it is perfectly clear that if any man 
who is a friend to truth ought to feel such regret, (for that he 
means to say) it must be on account of the violations of truth 
which this critic has discovered in the work: Now, if he had 
discovered any such, it was his bounden duty to lay them be- 
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fore his readers ; it was a duty which he owed to the public, and 
to himself. If he did so, he would justify his own assertion ; 
if he did not he would pass for a cowardly valumuiator. Such 
was our conclusion on reading this opentng charge, for a charge 
it is, of a most fouland serious nature, though not put directly 
and manfully, but, like the blow of an assassin, aimed in the 
dark. Wethen carefully read over the whole article, extended, 
in two succeeding numbers, to the length of thirty pages ; but, 
to our astonishment, not one single attempt could we find to 
convict the author of the imy uted falsehood. No instance 
whatever is adduced, in which it is even pretended that he has 
perverte d or misrepresented facts, or departed, in the smallest 
degree, from the truth; though no human being can read. the 
article, w ithout being impressed with the fullest conviction of 
the critic’s most ardent desire to detect and to expose every de- 
fect which could pres} the author in either an odious, or a con- 
temptible point or view. The cloven foot of prejudice again 
be trays itself in the very next sentence, w here it is asserted, 
“that he (the author) was not hap pily gifted for the under- 
taking, every man acquainted with hts past pursuits and present 
situation would readily perceive.” This is, indeed, as Mr. Faber 
says, reviewing the m My and not the book, What there was, 
either in the past pursuits of Mr. Gifford, or in his present 
situation, to disqualify him for the task of writing the History 
of Mr.-Pitt’s Political Life, it would puzzle the sagacity of a 
much more sagacious animal than this critic to discover. The 
pert literary pursuits of Mr. Gifford have been political aad his- 
torical compositions, which are not, we apprehend, pariicularly 
Ci dente ted to disqualify him for sucha task. As to his present 
siti vation, It is precisely the same as was that of the late Sir 

foseph Andrews when he wrote bis continuation of Dr. Henry’s 
History of Great Britain; end as that of the learned Poet 
Laureat, when he produced many of his ciassical, pocucal, and 
critical, productions; and to neither of these writers did the 
British Critic, or any one else, ever think of objecting his 
situation as disqua lifying him for the composition of such 
works. but the fact is, that he had not the same motives 
personal enmity against them, as we suspect him to have 
against Nir. Gitiord. 

There is so much execrable stupidity, however, as well as 
personal raincour in the remark, that we turn from it with dis- 
rust, ob ower, J — that, whatever the past pursuits, or the 
present situatio , of the writer of the article may be, there is ng 
man, above the rate of an ideot in tutellect, who would deem 
him qualified for the office of a critic. 

N IS, Vul. 38, March, 1811. X 
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«* Tf his style be coarse, and his invective boisterous, illiberal, and 
virulent, the disgust excited in the mind of the reader of taste and 
judgm nt, is too apt to extend itself to the individual, about whom the 
writer has been employed.” 


In the name of common sense, what can a writer like this 
know of the feelings of a reader of taste and judgment ? About 
as much as a blind man’knows of colours. A more stupid 
writer, we are bold to assert, never attempted to wield the 
lash of criticism. But was ever such a nonsensical notion en- 
tertained by man, as that, if an author excite disgust by his 
style and manner, that disgust is apt to extend itselfto his sub- 
ject? Did the blockhe: \d never see a coarse and vulgar style 
employe ed in the discussion of the most grave and solemn sub- 
jects, even upon s Scriptural subjects ? ‘And are we to be told 

that a reader, therefore, is likely to extend the disgust excited 
by such style to the Scriptures themselves ? We feel our- 
selves degraded by desc ending toany thing like an argument 
with so wretched and contempuble a scribbler. Equally absurd 
and trifling, are the critic’s censures of Mr. Gifford, for not be- 
ginning his Life of Mr. Pitt, with an account of “ the political 
situation and opinions of his father; the scope of his mind; 
the virtues and defects of his public character; the means by 
which he obtained his great popularity ; the points ‘of contrast 
in which he stood, with respect to other statesmen; and the 
contests and scenes in which he was successively engaged 
during the minority of his son.” Tis true, Mr. Gifford might 
very easily have done this, because the Life of Lord Chatham 
had been previously published in three volumes ; but, probably, 
he was simple enough to think, with us, that that was a sufh- 
cient reason for saying nothing about it. But the critic is of 
opinion, that all this was necessary to elucidate the conduct of 
Mr. Pitt, and to throw a light on his political principles and 
opinions. ‘To be sure, it is rather unfortunate for this critic’s 
sagacity, that the son did not take the father for his model, but, 
on many important points, acted on different principles, and 
adopted a different policy. Mr. Pitt shone with no borrowed 
lustre ; he stood self-sustained; he erected the fair fabric of 
his own fame ; and was indebted, neither to father, friends, nor 
colleagues, Soir the establishment of a character, which after 
ages will admire, and which can be injured neither by the un- 
skilful delineations of any biographer, nor by the stupid’ com- 
ments of any pseudo critic. 

So eager for opportunities of censure is this critic, that he 
condemns Mr, Gifiord for stating that Mr. Pitt went the wes- 
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tern circuit once, whereas the critic asserts that he* went it 
twiee. ‘The fact, to be sure, is of no vast importance to the 
political life of a statesman, but, important or trifling, we pre- 
fer the au thority of the biographer to that of the critic. Again, 
the author is abused for not giving an account of Mr. Piit’s 
pleadings in the cause of the Cri cklade election, in which he 
was engaged, which the critic seems to think would have eluci- 
dated his political sentiments and conduct. ‘To be sure, the 
opinions advanced by the pleader, and for which he was paid, 
must have thrown a surprising’ light on the political principles 
of the statesman. ‘ No notice is taken of his (Mr, Pitt’s) ani- 
mate ‘d reprobation of the American war, in more debates than 
one,” says the critic;—the auiier says, (vol. 1. p. 7, of the 
Quarto Edition,) “ He, (Mr. Pitt) followed the example of his 
father, in early and strongly expressing his _reprobation of the 
principles on which the American war had been undertaken, 

and, with much more re: “ though not wit! i more warmth, on 
the manner inwhich it had been conducted.’ So much for the 
truth of this reviewer’s assertion. His accuracy is equally 
conspicuous in another charge, that the author has “ withdrawn 
from public notice two very important years of his political 
Life,” referring to the two sessions previous to. the dissolution 
of Lord North’s administration. Now, it so happened, that 
Mr. Pitt was returned ar Appleby on the 23d of January, 1781, 

and that in March, 1782, Lord North resigned his situation ; 
and that, on the 1oth of "July following, Mr. Pitt was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, so that only fourteen months of 
his political life passed between his entrance into Parliament 
and the resignation of Lord North; and less than eighteen 
months between the former period and Mr. Pitt’s s acceptance of 
oilice. 

But we had nearly passed over one of the most extraordinary 
positions which was ever advanced by a dabbler in criticism : 
“ Truru is the sacred duty of every writer,” (we request our 
readers to mark well this admission) “ but, toa certain extent, 
the biographer has had, by cowtesy, the privilege of being 
an apologist. This license was never extended to the histo- 
rian, and he who in writing, even what may be called some 
account of public affairs, renders his partiality toward one 
side, and his enmity to another, conspicuous on every occa- 
sion, forfeits, at once, all claim to credit and to respect,” 

If, indeed, an historian suffer his partiality to subdue both 
his judgment and his integrity, so far as to lead him to pervert, 
or to misrepresent, facts, or to be guilty of any violation of 
truth, then will he justly forfeit every claim to credit. Par- 
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tiality, wherever it is manifested, should induce a great de- 
gree of caution, and even of suspicion, in the reader; should 
make him more closely investigate the facts advanced by the 
writer, and more rigidly examine the deductions drawn from 
them ;---but if, upon such investigation and examination, no 
fact should appear to be misstated, no falsehood to be ad- 
vanced, but a respect for truth uniformly displayed, none but 
n fool, or a knave, will contend that the author has forfeited 
all claim to credit. 

While, at one time, this writer accuses Mr. Gifford of 
making too free an use of the Parliamentary reports, and in- 
directly charges him with so doing for the sole purpose of 
enlarging his book, without the trouble of composition ; at 
another, he censures him for “ the perpetual intrusion” of his 
own comments and reflections on the speeches in a debate. 
Thus, whether he quotes, or whether he composes, he is 
equally exposed to the abuse of this snarling Critic. 

Mr. Gifford having, in a note, announced his intention of 
writing a History of the French Revolution, the critic labours 
very hard to throw discredit on the work; “ for which he has 
collected (mercy on us!) an immense " mass of materials.” 
This is the first time, we believe, that an author has been 
ridiculed for the labour and expense which he has incurred in 


the collection of materials for a work certainly of or Ns ttl 
as faras relates to the subject. But the critic would fain per- 
suade his readers that “¢ all parties are grown tre d of” reflec- 

tions on the ber h re wont 100 5 : _ obviously inte ndi ing to convey 


though, we Haniedt, hie j is the iat man in he kingdom who 
entertains such an opinion. His consistency _ is remarkable ; 
for, while he ridicules the pains taken for the collection of 
materials for one history, he censures the author for not having 
collected more materials for another; and while he considers 
as uninteresting the awful events of the French revolution, 
passed and still passing, regards the contentions of party, 
‘thirty or forty years ago, as most important! But we shall 
have something more to say, before we conclude o rghtrep niece 
on this ungenerous and unmanly attempt of the critic to throw 
discredit on the talents of a writ: ery (from motives which he 
dare not avow, but which are sufficiently obvious to us) of 
whose assistance, oo we are not much misteken, he was once 
happy to avail himself, A 
We pass over, us too contemptible for notice, many ill- 
natured sarcasm:s, and hypercritical comments, to notice one 
of the most gross and most seandalous misrepr ‘escntations 
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that ever was imposed upon the public. The critic aserts, 
that the author styles Mr. Sheridan “ a@ splenetic, vulgar- 
minded rebel.’ We confess, the boldnes ss of this charge 
induced us at first to believe it was true. And we were fully 
prepared to join the critic in his censures on the indecency 
and injustice of the author; for, however we may differ from 
Mr. Sheridan on many po litical points of importance, we should 
despise ourselves were we capable, for a moment, of affording 

the smallest countenance to such calumny. But the assu- 
rance of the Quarterly Reviewer that Mr. Gifford’s work 
** had evidently been compiled with much industry, and with 
a laudable anxiety for truth,” led us to entertain doubts on 
the subject, and to refer to the passage adverted to by the 
critic. “The reader will find it in p. 549, 550, of the second 
volume of the quarto edition. Mr. Sheridan is there stated 
to have “ vented his spleen against the father of the loyal 
associations, whom he abused as the most atrocious libeller 
of the constitution.” And afterwards---“ Mr. Sheridan, 

who had so recently avowed his epinion, that he should not be 
aman of spirit if he did not advise the p people to resist the 
execution of the law, (in ether, words to solaall now resolved 
to prove his legitimate title to jaa it character ;”’ (of a man of 
spirit) © by lavishing every coarse invective which a vulgar 
mind could generate on the sup sola author cf this harmless 
tract, in a place wheré he had no opportunity of repelling the 
attack.”’ 

Either the critic did not understand what t he read, or he 
wilfully and maliciously misrepresented the wie it s state- 
mcnt. Myr. Sheridan, indeed, is said to have vented his splecu 
against Mz, Reeves, and to liave lavished on him every coarse 
invective to which a vulgar mind could give birth. He is 
also stated to have expressed a determination to advise the 
people to resist the law. But does this justify the charge 
of having styled him a_ splenctic, vulgar-minded rebel? 
The charge, too, is so stated as to convey the impression that 
the author had made use of the very terms. Such coarse 
invectives were, in truth, the natural offspring of a vulgar 
mind, though, in this instanze, adopted by a mind richly 
stored with the choicest gifts of genius and of taste, to which 
the author does ample justice, in various parts of his work. 
In respect to the resolution expressed by Mr. Sheridan, it is 
nothing more than the statement of a plain fact, taken from 
the Pree wry reports, referred to in another. pert of the 
hook. ‘The eritic’s assertion, therefcre, is unjustifiable and 
unfounded ; se by advancing it, he has subjected himself 
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to the charge, either of disgraceful ignorance, or of deliberate 
falsehocd. In the latter case, he stands self-convicted, for 
he admits, that “ TrRuin is ihe sacred duty of every writer.” 

We now come to consider another charge of this reviewer, 
which is most evidently designed to draw down upon the 
ppthor the indignation of the chief anal of the Court of 
King’s Bench; for what purpose it is needless i conjecture. 
But we scorn to imitate the conduct of so lespicable a 
writer, who has not dared to quote the passage wh hich he has 
thus grossly misrepresented. We shall let him speak in his 
own language. The observations relate to Mr. Gifford’s 
sketch of Irish affairs. 


*€ Mr. Gitford has stated his matter.clearly and ably ; but yet the 
characteri istic boisterousness of bis manner pre vauls on m: any occasions, 
particularly in au attack ov Dr. Law, Bishop of Killala. This 
prelaie madea speech in 1793, in favour of Catholic Toleration, 
and Mr. Gitford calls him a xvalot for the Catholic cause; a libeller 
of our aucestors, and charges him with ignorance. presumption, and 
disregard of truth, becoming neither his rank nor his profession. 
This mode of invective is certainly most indecent; it would be 
intolerable if the bishop had not had a relative in the world; but 
when Mr. Gifford announces him, most needlessly, as the brother of 
Lord Ellenkorough, it is gross and shameful to offend a family by so 
much abuse of one of its members, because sixteen years before, some 
expressions had been ascrifed to him in a debate, the historical correct- 
ness of which Mr. Gifford does not admit. And after all, on referring 
to Plowden’s historical review, which is cited as the authority for 
this speech, it is not, in any respect, open to the censures which are 
lavished upon it. Allowing, however, for the incessant use of these 
flowers of rhetoric in the author, the view of Irish affairs is interest- 


ing, and the facts are well combined.” 


Pg: ‘fore we shall offer a single remark upon these strictures, 
e shall quote the passage, from the life of Pitt, to which they 
are applied. 


“* When it” (the bill for restoring the elective franchise to the 
Papists, and for conferring on them “other privileges) ‘* was carried 
to the lords, the bishop of Killala, (brother to lord Ellenborough) 
stood forth a volunteer in its support. In the fervour of his zeal for the 
Catholic cause, he did not scruple to libel our ancestors, by ascribing 
those penal statutes, which originated in the paramount motive of 
self- -preservation, to their bigotry and spirit of persecution. With 
equal ignorance and presumption, he reviled the laws themselves, 
which had, for seventy years, kept Ireland in a state of peace and 
tranquillity, as impolitic and unjust. And, with a disregard of truth, 
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becoming neither his rank nor his profession, he represented the 
conduct of the Catholics as constantly and uniformly loyal.’’* 


- Here again, it will be seen that the reviewer has put into 
the author’s mouth expressions which he never used. Who, 
upon reading the article, would not have concluded that Mr. 
Gifford had, literally, “ called” the bishop “ a zealot for the 
Catholic conse.” The difference, indeed, is not essential, but 
still it serves to shew with what extreme caution the critic’s 
assertions are to be received. Now, as to the charge of having 
needlessly introduced the name of Lord Ellenborough, if, 
indeed, there were any criminality in it, the critic Anew, it did 
not attach to Mr. Gifford; because, having, as he tells us, 
expressly referred to Plow den’s book, he must have seen that 
the expression was literally copied from that author. We have 
as much real respect for the bench of bishops as the writer 
of this article, or any of his clerical colleagues, can have, 
but we are not such abject servile slaves to any set of men, as 
to think them superior to animadversion, when they betray their 
public duty, in any respect. ‘The w hole merit of the question 
then resolves itself into this point; did the bishop of Killala 
really betray ignorance, presumption, and a disregard of truth, 
on the occasion referred to? If he did, the historian would 
have betrayed his duty to the public, had he omitted so to 
characterize his conduct. But the critic has not ventured -to 
enter into the smallest discussion of this point ; he does not 
dare even to justify the bishop, but contents himself with the 
bare assertion, that the charge is indecent, shameful, and gross. 
Was it, or was it not, a libel on them, at once ignorant and 
presumptuous, to impute that to the spirit of bigotry and per- 
secution which originated in necessity? in motives of self- 
preservation ? We defy the critic to answer this question in 
the negative. What then was the author’s authority for 
stating this to have heen the fact? the critic has told us, Mr. 
Plowden. But, he has said also, that, on referring to Mr. 
Plowden, he found that the bishop’s speech is not, in any 
respect, open to the censures which are lavished on it. The 
censures of the author are directed against the libel on our an- 
cestors, the misrepresentation of the laws, and the misstate- 
ment of the conduct of the Papists. Unwilling to treat our 
readers, as the British Critic treats his, we have ourselves 
referred to Mr. Plowden’s book, and will now extract his brief 
account of the bishop’s speech. 





‘¢ Plowden’s Historical Review, Vol. 11. P. 418.” 
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«€ When the Cathoiiec bill had passed iis second reading in the Lords, 
the Bishop of Killala (Dr. Law, the brother of Loid Ellenborough) 
expressed his ready and most cheerful assent to a bill for (he relief of 
his /ong oppressed and loyal Cathelic brethren, and their return to 
that portion of the constiiujion, io which the bill before the house 
went to admit them. His lordship went intoa history of the origin 
and progress of the penal statutes, and deprecated the whole system, 
as founded on the prejudices of a ligotted and perseculing ege, and 
continued for near a century” with equal impolicy and injustice 
toa loyal body of subjects, whose conduct was a full refutation of 
every argument that could be offered in support of that code, under 
which the y bad so long groaned with patient submission, In times 
like the firesent, when threatened by foreign enemies, and agitated 
by domestic dissansions, be wished to unite the great mass of the 
country iv support of that constitution, to which they had ever been 
Joyal, rath rthan turn them against it by perpetuating resirictive 
systems, and of.pressive exclusions, which no existing necessity could 
warrant, no policy approve.’’* 


Here we see the Bishop calling the period of the revolution, 
or the time immediately subeecuent to it, “a bigotted and 
persecuting age,” and reviling the laws then passed, as opp es- 
sive and unjust. Was not this a libel on our ancestors? and 
did it not betray both ignorance and presumption? Nene 
but the vilest of sycophants will dispuie the fact, or hesitate 
to declare it. But, forsooth, this specch was delivered 
sixteen years ago! So that, according to this criiical autho- 
rity, our author, writing, in 1809, the History of 1793; 
must not censure any transaction, or avy public character, 
however deserving of censure, because i}.c matter for censure 
occurred sixteen years before ! What a drive lier, what au ideot, 

yust the man be! He has another insinuation too, to help 
him im his work of @ meen) & Mr. Gifford does not adniit the 
historical correctness of Mr. Plowden, in his account of the 
debate in question; and, therefore, he leaves it to be inferred, 
that he did not admit the accuracy of his report of the Bishop’s 
speech. On referring to the work, we find that, in one par- 
ticular instance, Mr. Gifford charges Mr. Plowden with an 
uncandid omission of part of a speech in the Commons ; but 
he does not express the smallest doubt of his correctness as far 
as his statement of speeches goes. , 

The critic, however, does not appear to have been aware, 
(though he must have been wilfully blind, if he did not per- 
ceive it) that, in his zeal: to defend a Bishop, he libelled a 
Chancellor; for, in fact, the charges preferred by | Mr. Gifford 
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against the Bishop of Killala, were preferred by Lord Clare 
in his answer to. the Bishop’s speech. His Lordship there 
accused him of having had recourse to ‘‘ inflammatory decla- 
mation, and ill-advised misstatements,” and plainly told him, 
that he had betrayed “ an utter and radical ignorance of the 
jaws and constitution of the country from whence he came, 
and the laws and constitution of the country in which he 
lived.”* Was this indecent, was this gross and shameful? 
As to the other parts of the Bishop’s speech, to which the 
charge of “ a disregard of truth” manifestly applies ;--- 
namely, the assertion, that “ the Catholics had been con- 
stantly and uniformly loyal.”---It was an assertion directly at 

rariance with historical facts, and in contradiction to the pub- 
lic occurrences of the two preceding years. On this subject, 
it will be only necessary to quote a passage from a Speech 
delivered, in Parliament, in the beginning of the preceding 
year, 1792, by a gentleman who was friendly to the Catholic 


cause, and who was the friend and correspondent of Mr. 
Burke,---Sir Hercules Langrishe. 


** Notwithstanding my prepossessions in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, I was checked, for some time, in my ardour to serve 
them. by reading, of Jate, a multitude of publications and paragraphs 
in the newspapers, and other public prints, circulated, gratis, with 
the utmost industry, purporting to convey the sentiments of the 
Catholics? What was their inyport?) They were exhortations to the 
people never to be satisfied with any concession till the state itself 
was conceded ; they were precautions against public tranquillity ; they 
were invitations to disorder, and covenants of discoptent; they weré 
ostentations of strength, rather than solicitations for favours ; and rather 
appeals to the powers of the people, than applications to the autho- 
rity of the state; they involved the relief of the Catholics with the 


revolution of the government; and were dissertations for democracy, 
rather than arguments for toleration.” 


We have extracted this passage, sufficiently demonstrative, 
it must be confessed, of the constunt and uniform loyalty of the 
Papists, and, consequently, of the truth of the Bishop’s asser- 
tion, from page 182, vol. ii. of the quarto edition, of Pitt’s 
Life, where the critic, if he read the book, which we incline 
to doubt, must have seen it. But, indeed, the whole sketch 
of Irish affairs, which he admits to be clear and able, proves 
the reverse of the Prelate’s statement to have been the fact. 
One other authority we shall quote for the same purpose, and 
which will, no doubt, surprize our readers beyond measure ; 





* Plowden’s Historical Review ; Vol. II. P. 419. 
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for it is no less an authority than that of the British Critic him- 
self, who, in his review of Mr. Plowden’s work, asserts, and 
inceed proves, ** the various efforts made by Catholic Ireland, 
from the Revolution to the close of the reign of George the 
Second, to foment rebellions.” * 

Our readers will, no doubt, be still more surprized to learn, 
that the British Critic, in the article last referred to, quoted 
the same’ speech of Sir Hercules Langrishe as we have our- 
selves quoted it, and for the same purpose ; and, though he 
said not! ing of the Fuahop of Killala’s speech, he took special 
notice of Lord Clare’s answer to it, which, although it esta- 
blished the charges against the Prelate, beyond the reach of 
confutation, he mentioned with the strongest approbation ! 
Surely Mr. Gifford might, with great propricty, answer his 
ruthless assailant in his own language, ---that is, in the lan- 
guage of the British Critic :---* Indeed, there is one mode of 
argument adopted by this party, which we must be excused for 
here noticing ; it is this,---when they (the British Critics) find 
it impossible to deny facts, or-refute deductions from them, 
they brand those who have the boldness to speak truth, and 
despise calumny, with the epithets of bigots, slanderers, and 
libellers !’’+ 

Little more of this scurrilous article remains to be noticed. 
Towards the close of it, the critic observes ; “* from the infor- 
mation supplied by public documents, Mr. Gifford has compiled a 
narrative of this closing scene” of Mr. Pitt’s existence. This 
falsehood, for it is neither more nor less, is ‘advanced with the 
same view with which the whole article was most manifestly writ- 
ten, to revile and discredit the author and his talents. We defy 
the critic to produce any one public document, from which 
this narrative, or any part of it, was compiled. It differs from 
all the accounts which we have read of that melancholy event, 
and we believe none has escaped us; and it bears the strongest 
internal evidence of origmality. The facts there recorded, 
could only have been communicated by one individual, and 
he, most certainly, had never published any thing on the sub- 
ject. That his object may not be mistaken, he goes on to 
say,--- The memory of Mr. Pitt was too sacred to be con- 
verted into a mere bookseller’s job,” (as the British Critic 





* This review of Plowden was reprinted in 4 separate pamphlet, 
under the title of ‘‘ Strictures,” &c.; and the passage we have 


quoted will be found in p. 87. 
+ Strictures on Plowden’s work. P. 140. 
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notoriously is) ‘ and the author is disgraced who could 
resoive to put forth such a work, with-an acknowledgment in 
his dedication, and in various parts of the book, that lie had 
failed in obtaining information, which he deemed material.” 
He further declares, that “ he has shewn in some parts,” 
that “ there are deficiencies in this work for want of private 
information.” 

The assertion is false, that the author had made any such 
acknowledgment. We find, indeed, in a passage in the last 
volume, 2 partial acknowledgment of this kind, butaccompanied 
with observations, which shew that the failure to acquire 
the information which he deemed material, did not arise from 
the want of confidential communications, of which com- 
munications, indeed, the very passage itself affords several 
striking instances, but because the specific object of inquiry, 
if it had any real existence, was in such a crude state, as not 
to be fit for publication. This is the author’s account; it 
refers to Mr. Pitt’s wish, at the close of his first adminis- 
tration, to remove the few remaining disabilities from the 
papists, 


“In repealing the existing test, it was the intention of Mr. Pitt 
to propose a substitute, which the papists might conscientiously take, 
and which, he was of opinion, would answer every purpose of the 
other. Fully convinced, as I am, that no adequate substitute, for 
the test provided by our ancestors, could be devised by human wis- 
dom, I am incompetent to speak, with decision, of the merits or 
defects, the efficacy, or inefficacy, of Mr. Pitt's project, to promote 
the same end by different means, because all my endeavours to 
ascertain, with precision, the nature of the new test which he pro- 
posed to adopt, have proved unavailing.” 


This is the acknowledgment referred to by the critic; but 
mark, reader, the sequel, to which the critic does not refer. 


‘¢ Indeed, from what I have been able to collect on the subject, I 
incline to believe, that Mr. Pitt had not sufficiently digested and 
matured his plan, to reduce it to form, to put it into that regular 
shape in which it might be submitted to discussion ; I have no reason 
to think, that any written copy of it is in existence.”"* 


So that, according to the sapient dictum, and profound 
justice of this critical scribbler, our author is disgraced for 
writing a book, (which even he is obliged to confess, contains 
“clear and able” statements, “ full and perspicuous’’ narra- 
tives, delineations of ‘*‘ considerable strength,” and which he 
has not dared to tax with asingle misstatement, or the smallest 





* Pitt's Life, Vol. iii, 4to, p. 637. 
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deviation from fact) without obtaining information, which is 
not to be obtained. But let us see what is the specific acknow- 
ledgment in the dedication, to which the critic refers with so 
much glee, in order to impress his readers with a conviction, 
that the author had not obtained any private information what- 
ever. On this topic Mr. Gifford thus expresses himself, in 
his dedication to Ear] Spencer. 


_ While I am greatly tndebted to the free and open communications 

of some distinguished persons, I have reason to complain of the 
apathy and reserve of others: and, according to my sense of public 
duty, their notions respecting it are very erroneous, who think it no 
breach of it to withhold any information, tending to elucidate facts 
which may instruct, or to correct errors which may mislead, the 
public mind.” 


This is the mighty acknowledgment from which the critic 
draws such unwarrantable, and such dishonest conclusions ; 
and which (“ mercy on-us,’’) is to entail disgrace on the author. 
A more infamous calumny, and a more wilful misrepresen- 
tation, never, we venture to assert, disgraced the pen of a 
critic. He afterwards observes,---“ we have frequently com- 
piained of the coarseness of Mr. Gifford’s invectives. We 
might conclude this article with a few specimens; we 
shall, however, confine ourselves chiefly to the character which 
he has given of Mr. Pitt.” Who would not suppose, from the 
construction of this paragraph, that some specimens of the 
author’s coarseness of invective, were to. be found in his 
character of Mr. Pitt; and this is the man who presumes to 
criticise style, and to descant on taste and judgment. 

After some faint and hypocritical expressions, of concern 
and regret, at being obliged to censure so much, and to praise 
so little, of a work which ke must have set down for the 
express purpose of abusing; he concludes his sagac ious reflec- 
tions, by observing, that the fame of Mr. Pitt has been sullied 
by the attempt of such a chronicler as the present biographir. 
We have already had occasion to quote the British Critic 
against himself, and we shall conclude our remarks on his 
present notable production, by a similar mode of exposure. 
it has been seen, that through the whole of this article, his 
object is to revile the author, even more than to discredit his 
book; he represents him as wholly, and obviously, disqua- 
lified for the task of historical composition, by his past pur- 
suits, and present situation; and endeavours to cast ridicule 
on his avowed project of writing a Iistory of the French Revo- 
lution, Now, upon reading this, it immediately struck us, 
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that we had formerly read in this very work, the same British 
Critic, some account of this very author’s past pursuits, cal- 
culated to convey a totally different idea of his talents and 
qualifications : we, therefore, as we are fond of specification, 
took the trouble of turning over the volumes of this critical 
work. We there found every one of the productions of Mr. 
Gifford’s pen, published since the commencement of the 
British Critic, spoken of in terms highly commendatory of 
his talents and political knowledge. ‘That we may not be 
suspected of imitating the conduct of our opponents, by 
making assertions at variance with facts, we shall extract a 
few of the Critic’s remarks, on two of these publications. In 
the British Critic for April, 1797, the following observations 
are made, amongst others of a similar nature, on Mr. Gifford’s 
memorable letter to Mr. Erskine e, on the subject of that 
gentleman’s pamplet on the war. 


‘© This answer, which the preceding tract, (Mr. Erskine’s) has 
drawn from a gentleman, honourally distinguished in the field of 
political controversy, is by no meaus a tame or languid performance. 
It is replete with aa energy and spirit which we cannot but think 
necessary, as well as glorious, to every Briton at this present moment ; 
a spirit of resistance to our inveterate and implacable enemies on the 
continent, and a generous indignation against all moral and politica! 
profligacy, of which the author accuses, not his antagonist himsell, 
but many of those whom he extois and panegyrises ; seeing also; as 
every reader must have seen, facts opposed to declamation, and proofs 
to bare assertion, we cannot conceive ourselves biassed by any kind 
of prejudices, when we announce that this publication contains a 
complete and solid answer to the former.” P. 406. 


Some extracts are made from the text, and the critic then 
SAYS i--- 


«€ The specimens here adduced, will shew sufficiently, that Mr. Er- 
skine has met with no weak, inconsiderable antagonist, in the present 
writer. The remaining parts of his pamphiet are full of various and 
important matter, concerning the question,., why all proposals for 
peace are to proceed from us, and none from the French; cou- 
cerning the importance of Belgium to this country ; on those grounds 
of policy, which to our soundest statesmen, dictated the demolition 
of Dunkirk ; concerning the constait antipathy and hostility of 
France to us, &c, &c. The new peroration of Mr. Gifford, in the 
postcript to his second edition, contains one of the most animated and 
forcible remonstrances we have seen, and would surely rouse from 
slumber, any but those whom the opium of faction has dosed into a 
mental lethargy.” P. 410. 


Are those pursuits, let us ask, which disqualified ‘the author 
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for the duties of a biographer, or of an historian?* It may, 
perhaps, however, be said by some fastidious caviller, that 
although Mr. Gifford’s talents for political controversy are 
here fully acknowledged, still this is no admission of his 
qualification as an historian ; ; though we should deny the jus- 
tice of any such remark, for very obvious reasons ; still we 

will not leave a doubt on the subject, in the mind even of 
the most rigid sceptic. We shall now prove that, even before 
they bestowed these praises on Mr. Gifford, they had distinctly 
admitted his merit as an historian. In the month of April, 
1795, Mr. Gifford’s elaborate history of France, in four large 
volumes, from ‘the earliest times to the death of Louis XV. 
was reviewed in the British Critic. It is there represented as 
a work of great labour, “* executed with care, and written in 
a good style, ” and as certainly deserving of * much commen- 
dation.” ‘This history is likely to remain a permanent 
monument to the merit of the author, and a book of standard 
utility in the English language. Mr. Gifford’s intended history 
of the regnof Lows XVI. will complete the plan; and leave 
nothing further to be required on the subject.” P. 380. 

Here, we see, the very work, on which the British Critic now 
attempts, for reasons best known to himself, to throw discredit, 
was then considered by him, as highly desirable for the com- 
pletion of a plan of standard utility; and the execution of 
which would leave nothing further to be desired on the sub- 
ject!!! At the conclusion of his article, indeed, he expresses 
himself more strongly on the point, and in a manner by no 
means equivoc ‘al or andiveet. “ After these extracts, it seems 
unnecessary to repeat, or add to, our commendations ; they 
speak for themselves, and we shall only observe, that we shail 
wait with some impatience for the history of the late king, and of 
the revolution, jrom the pen of a writer so well qualified io give 
them.” P.384.+ 

Such are the past pursuits of Mr. Gifford! The public will 
Judge - how far : ey can operate as a disqualification of the 


* «© Whoever wishes for further testimony, borne by the British Critic, 
to Mr. Giitord’s abilities, as a political witter, aud as a steady cham- 
pion of truth, may find it by areference to sols. 10 and 11 of that 
work, as well in the Pretaces, as in the critical depariment of those 
volumes.’ 


+ Inthe preface to the volume, (Vol. v.) Mr. Gifford’s History 
of Fiance is stated to be ‘© one of the completest histories of a 
foreign country that bas yet appeared in our language.” 
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author for the composition of a history of the French revolu- 
tion, which, it seems, he has announc ‘ed for publication, 

Before we conclude these strictures, we must notice one 
more instance of bad faith, in the critic, to whom they apply. 
He condemns the author for his Pane of French affairs, in 
the life of Mr. Pitt, which he considers as wholly irrel waits 
without taking the smallest notice of the reasons which he has 
assigned for giving it. In fact, Mr. G. appears to have anti- 
cipated this very objection, for, in his dedication, he says--- 


«© T may, probably, my Jord, be supposed, by some readers, to have 
entered more largely into the affairs otf forei; gn states, than was necessary 
for the apparently limited subject of my work ; ; but your lordship must 
be sensible, that it was impossible to disconnect the great measures 
of Mr. Pitt’s administration from the concerns of the Continent, to 
which so many of them had an immediate relation; or to convey a 
just estimate of the former, without impressing a right understanding 
of the latter. And as, in the cursory view of transactions abroad, 
I have been enabled to correct many misrepresentations which had 
been industriously circulated at home, I trust your lordship will 
concur with me in opinion, that the course which I have pursued, 
while it is perfectly consistent with the plan of my work, is the best 
calculated to afford information, and to promote truth.” P. vii, 


Now surely, if the critic entertained a different opinion on 
this subject, it behoved him, at least, to notice the author’s 
reasons, and to prove their invalidity; or, at all events, to state 
the reasons on which his own opinion was founded: But such 
conduct would have been fair and candid, and, consequently, 
at variance with the tenor and spirit of the whole article ; 
which, we repeat, is strongly marked, by malignant personality. 
We feel persuaded that the worthy Archdeacon of Stafford, is 
too able a man to write so stupid an article, and has too much 
Christian temper to betray so much rancour. 


Of Mr. Sidney Smith’s well-known visitation sermon, before 
the Archbishop and clergy of York, so ample an account was 
given in a former volume of the Antijacobin Review, by our 
worthy and intelligent correspondent, “ Detector,’ ’ that ‘little 
remains for us to say of the review of that sermon, by the Bri- 
tish Critic (vol. xxxv. p. 419), except to express our astonish- 
ment, that a work, conducted exclusively by clergymen, should 
speak of such a production in terms of high commendation, 
** The eloquence and animation of this discourse are remark- 
able, and worthy of the character of the author.” It is. some- 
what singular, that we should approve the letter of ‘this obser- 
vation, though we totally disapprove the spirit of ‘it, and the 
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author's obvious meaning. The sermon does, indeed, exhibit 
a remarkable kind of eloquence and animation; but remark- 
able for what? Aye, that is the question. Why remarkable 
for nothing, we answer, (and our correspondent Detector 
proved the fact) but arrogancé and presumption. He took 
upon himself, forthwith, when he had been only a very short 

time in the diocese, and had had no opportunities for personal 
observation, to revile the clergy, by taxing them with the 
grossest misconduct, of various kinds; which could be justi- 

fiable only in a minister who had long resided among them, 
and who had pe sonal cognizance of the facts to which his 
censures applied. ‘The se ‘mon gave great, and just, offence, to 
all who’ heard it; and to none more than to the Arch bishop 
himself, who, itis well known, had kindly appointed Mr. Smith 
to preach, on that occasion, for the purpose of affording him 
an opportunity for vindicating himself from a charge of 
Socimianism which had been prefer rred against him, in a mas- 
terly review of his sermons, in the Quarterly Review. But 
instead of profiting by the occ: sion, ior the vindication of his 
character, he ingemeously contrivs y suppiv grounds for a 
further attack upon it, vy | his injodicioup. afte Sait, and un- 
founded attacks upon his clerical brethren. Yet is the praise 

of eloquence and animation bestowed on- him, with other 


tokens of approbation, by a I <inmoray critic! We might here 
apply an expression of *, Smith on this vere sermon, and 
caution the Reviewer against adding “ his little mite of turpi- 
tude” to this ostentatious ideas ‘her’s heap, aiready too great! 











POETHY, 


The West Indies, and other Poems. By James Munigomery, autho 
of the ** Wanderer of Switzerland,” &e. Second dition. 12mo. 
Pp. 166. Lovgman and Co. 1810. 


SLAVERY, and its abolition, form such obvious subjects for the exer- 
cise of poetical talents, that it is not surprizing the muse of Mr. Mont- 
gomery should have eagerly fixed « ‘pon them. They afford, indeed, 
ample scope for the imagination, and they have acc ordingly given birth 
to more fictitious tales, and pathetic stories, than any other events re- 
cotded in the annals of nations. We do not mean to deny that the 
slave trade was liable to abuses, nor that it was ab used ; absolute power 
ever the-lives of our fellow creatures, such is the frail ity of hanan na- 
ture! is too apt to engender tyranny, oppre-sion, and cruelty. But 
where interest and duty go hand in hand, the strongesi motives which 
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ean operate on the human mind, cornbine to secure good treatment to 
slaves. We have no objection, however, to the poetical representa- 
tion of a negro paradise, where innocence and virtue, in primitive sim 
plicity, rove hand in hand, as a picture of the imagination, though we 
should reject it asan historical representation. It would be injustico 
not to add, that, in this delineation, Mr. Montgomery has displayed 
genius and poetical powers, together with a true Christian spirit. 

The lesser pieces, which form two thirds of the volume, have consi- 
derable merit. Two of them we shall extract, as fair specimeas of 
the whole. 


« THE SWISS COW LAD’S SONG, 


IN A FOREIGN LAND. 
Imitated from the Ranx deo Vaches. 


«© O, when shall I visit the land of my birth, 
The lovetiest land on the face of the earth ? 
When shall { those scenes of affection explore, 
Our forests, our fountains, 
Our hanilets, our mountains, 
With the pride of our mountains, the ngaid I adore ? 
O, when shall I dance on the daisy-white mead, 
In the shade of an elm, to the sound of the reed. 


«* When shall I return to that lawly retreat, 

Where all my fond objects of tenderness meet,— 

The lambs and the heifers that follow my call, 
My father, my mother, 
My sister, my brother, 

And dear Isabella, the j joy of them al! ? 

O, when shall I visit the land of my birth ? 

’Tis the loveliest land on the face of the earth.” 


In this imitation the spirit and simplicity of the original are well 
preserved. 


“« THE ROSES, 
«© Addressed to a Friend, on the Birth of his infant Chiid. 


‘* Two roses on one slender spray, 
Ip sweet communion grew, 
Together hail’d the morning ray, 
And drank the evening dew : 
While sweetly wreath'd in mossy green, 
There sprang a little bud between. 


‘* Through clouds and sunshine, storms and showers, 
They open’d into bloom, 
Mingling their foliage and their flowers, 
Their beauty and perfume ; 
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While foster’d on its rising stem, 

‘The bud became a purple gem. 

But soon, their sammer splendour pass’d, 
They faded in the wind, 

Yet were these Roses, to the last, 
The loveliest of their kind, 

Whose crimson leaves, in falling round, 

Adorn’d and sanctified’ the ground. 

When thus were al] their honours shorn, 
The bud unfolding rose, 

And blush'd, and brighien’d, as the morn, 
From dawn to sunerise glows, 

Till o’er each parent’s drooping bead, 

The danghbier’s crowning glory spread. 

My friends ! in youth's romantic prime, 
The golden age of man, 

Like these twin roses spend your time, 
Life’s little less’ning span ; 

Thus be your breasts as tree from cares, 

Your hoursas innocent as theirs; 

And in the infant bud that blows, 
In your encircling arms, 

Mark the dear promise of a Rose, 
The pledge of future charms, 

That o’er your with'ring hours shall shine, 

Fair, and more fair, as you decline. 


Till, planted in the realms of rest, 
Where Roses never die, 

Amidst the Gardens of the blest, 
Beneath a stormless sky, 

You flower afresh, like Aaron’s rod, 

That blossom’d at the sight of God.” 


There is in these poems one negative merit, besides many positive 
beauties, the absence of that affectation, which disfigures'so many of 
our modern poetical effusions. Mr. Montgomery's muse is uniformly 
simple, chaste, and pious. 
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Every man his own Cattle Doctor, or a practical treatise on the diseases 
of horned cattle; wherein is laid down a concise and familiar de- 
scription of all the diseases incident to oxen, cows, and sheep ; to- 
gether with the most simple and effectual method of curing each 
disorder, through allits various stages; and the most efficacious 
treatment of cows, before, at, and after the time of calving, and 
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Poutees. 3 2: 
also of ewes during the lamling season. By Francis Clater, che- 
mist and crugg st, Ruife rd ; author ol *, rPery i dl his owl 
Farrier.” Pp. 387, Svo. 10s. Od. Crosby and C 


The author assures us, and we see no reson to question his decla- 
ration, that this work, is ‘‘ the result of upwards of forty years ex- 
tensive practice.” It certainly bears internal evidence ot being ** a 
practical trestise,” and mast be useful to all graziers, and breacers of 
sheep and cattle. Theorists recommended trom three to six ounces 
of Glauber'’s salts, as a dose for full-sized cattle, but the author very 
truly observes, that he ‘* has always found that a less quantity than a 
pound would never pang full-grown beasts, when tn bealth; in 
fever they require considerably more.” Mr C. has been successful in 
curing the rot in she: dU during near thirty years, and has obtained an 
extensive reputation in the practice of anim al medicine. 
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We have once more to perform the grateful task of congratulating 
our readers, on the glorious achievements of the British arms, and 
on the propitious aspect of affairs, both in Portugal and Spain. The 
wisdom of our cabinet, and the skill of our commanders, now stand 
manifested, beyond the reach of scepticism, to the eyes of all Europe. 
Those gloomy predictions, which augured nothing but defeat and disa - 
ter, here origmating in disappointed ambition, and there flowing from 
factious hope have, in every respect been, most happily, falsified. 
British policy and British courage have triumphed over obstacles, 
which even spiritless and desponding Britons had proclaimed invin- 
cible ; and another proud wreath has been added to that military 
glory which before held a pre-eminent s‘ation in the annals of the 
world, 


The battle of Barrosa, in whatever point of view we consider it 
2 ] 


is most gloricus to the British arms, It establishes, beyond the 


possibility of dispute, the decided superiority of our troops ;—three 
thousand of whom have gained a signal victory over etght thousand 
French, headed by some of their best commanders. At Busaco we 
were in possession of the heights, which the French attacked in vain ; 
at Barrosa (thanks to the stupidity of the Spanish commander) the 
enemy were posted on the heights, whence we drove them with the 
bayonet. The French had every advantage of situation and numbers; 
yet were they fairly met and fully defeated by a greatly inferior force. 
X¥2 
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This was not a battle gained by tactics, hy mancuvring,—but by 
courage ; by hard fighting, liand to hand, and foot to foot. The 
British lion trampled with proud disdain on the Gallic cock ; while 
the prostituted eag/e, instead of mounting to the skies, lay grovelling 
on the earth. The guards here nobly supported their well-earned 
reputation ; and, bela’, the only wonder wouid have been, if they 
had not. Wherever danger is to be found, honour to be obtained, 
and glory to be reaped, there the British guards, proud of their 
character, proud of the station which they hold, near‘the person of 
their sovereign, are sure to be foremost. Two Portuguese regi- 
ments, and the van-guard of the Spanish army, shewed themselves 
worthy to fight with British troops. 

But, proudly exulting in a victory thus gained, we cannot but 
deeply deplore the strange conduct of “the Spanish commander, De la 
Pena, Where he was himself, where the main body of his army was, 
or who commanded the two regiments on the heights to quit the 
post they were left to defend, we are wholly at a loss to conjecture. 
Delicacy, and a still higher consideration, of course, dictated the 


necessity of silence to the British general, on a subject of this nature. 


But ceriain it is, that wherever the Spaniards were, they were not 
where they ought to have been ; and that, had they been at Barrosa, 
the victory would not only have been complete, but decisive. The 
whole of the French division must have been cut off; and the 
siege of Cadiz immediately raised. We trust that ihe recency will 
institute a serious and effective inquiry into the causes of this failure ; 
and that if, on such inguiry, blame should be found to attach to the 
commander, a signal example will be made. It is only by punishing 
such serious mi candesct with rigour, that they can ever expect to 
enforce obedience in their officers, and discipline in their men. The 
courage which, on all occasions, the Spauis s have displayed 
in presence of the enemy, convince us tha v ore never backward 
in hastening to the field; the fault, therefore, in this instance, must 
rest with theircommander. His want skill was displayed in his 
orders to General Graham, to quit his advantageous position on the 


! 
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heights of Barrosa; we fear his absence from the 


ae itable to a worse defect. We hope a joint and vigorous attempt 
+} 


fill now soon be made to raise the siege of Cadiz, before reinforce- 
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ments can be sent to the besieging army. At this crisis, such 
measure seems peculiarly important. 
In Portugal, Massena, urable any longer to maintain his position 
S , 5 2 
foiled by the superior talents of his adversary, not daring to attack 
3 Gil | ‘ i Taste : lis 2uSe ali a ; a5 SUL i 
him, and with an army wasted by disease and waut, has submitted 
to imperious necessity, and begun his retreat, without artillery or 
i /? 5 
bagzage. With every advantage to be derived from rapidity of 
flight, in which the French iroops are known to excel those . every 
other bation, his situation is one of extreme peril. Lord W gton, 
ever on the alert, closely pursues him; other divisions of the allies are 
hanging on his flanks; in front and in rear he is harassed by the calle 
oOo "S ? é S 
troops of the country, every inhabitant of which is a bitter enemy ; 
his communications are difficult to maintain; and he is constanily 
liable to attack, in the most disadvantageous positious, and without the 
means of preserving order during a hasty retreat, by troops, hich in 
health and spirits, eager for combat, and flushed with the proud 
recollection of past victories. ‘Thus circumstanced, it will require 
more talents than we believe Massena to possess, and those of a 
different kind from his, to extricate himself from h‘s situation, without 
immense Joss. He had, however, only a choice of evils; to remain 
and be starved; to atiack with a certainty of defeat; or to retreat 


with a chance of escape. He has -chosen wisely, therefore, if not 


gloriousiy ; and though he hus broken all his promises, falsified all 


his predictions, and pr roved the vanity of ail his boasts; he may pos- 
sibly save the wreck of his army for other works of desolation and 
tyranny. Will he, in the event of his making good his retreat to 
Spain, conduct the remnant of his army to France, to aid in the 
projected attack upon the Russian Autocrat ? or will he seek to retrieve 
his own character, and the hongur of his troops, by directing his course 
to Cadiz, and making a desperate attack on that city ?—or will he 
strengthen the garrisons on the frontiers of Spain and Portugal, and 
proceed to Madrid, there to wait for reinforcements and orders ? 
Whichever of these plans he may adopt, we may be certain, that 
every attempt to defeat his object will be made by Lord Wellington, 
And so boundless is our confidence in the transcendant talents of the 
British commander, that we have very strong hopes of his intercept 
ing the enemy in their retreat. At all events, it may be supposed, 
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he will pursue them wherever they g>; and if the Spaniards do but 


proportion their cfort:, in some degree, to the magnitude of the 


stake for «hich they are contending, the joint co-operations of the 


allied iorces may yet, before the close of the present campaign, aided, 
as it probably will be, by a powerful diversion in the north, drive the 
ferocious invaders | ( the Pyrennees. However this may be, 


oe 4 . ° . , 1 

the object of our cabiset, in sending an army to the Peninsula, namely, 
the defence of Poriagal, and the creation of a powerful diversion in 
favour of Spain, has been fully accomplished ; and the most essential 


service thus rendered to the cause of national independence, and 


Jegitimate government, assaled, ast are, by rapacious tyranny 
and unpiin ipled Uist 

All accounts from the nort} of Europe concur in stating the proba- 

pro ne war between France and Russia. We have 

that, notwithstanding the bias of a weak mind, 

diced and soup misled, the Imperial Alexander would not 

i quiet in the trammels which French intrigue had imposed 

upoo hun; and we did enteitain some taint hopes, though consider- 

aby checked by a rcference to past conduct, that he would be ulti- 

mately rouzed to a sense of his danger, andto the adoption of some- 

thing like adequate means of resisiauce. We did, however, imagine 

that Buonaparte would take care to amuse his imperial slave with 


d. LUSIV © h 


Spain and Portugal, or relinguished the vain and hopeless contest. 


es, until he had eiiber completed the subjugation of 


d} 
i 
) 


That he has not accomplished the first of these objects is notorious ; 
and that he has not made up his mind to the last we bave every reason 


to belieye, It is not, ifdecd, in his nature to forego any favourite 
project of avarice or ambition, while the bare possztility of success 
exists. We take it for granted, then, that he is still bent on main- 
taining his ground in the Pomusala If we were to judge of him by 
the actions of others, or by the maxims of common policy, we should 
deem it impossible, that, cireumstanced as he is, in respect of Spain 
and Portugal, his unsuccessful attacks on which countries have 
already drained his resources of men and plunder, having cost him no 
Jess than six hundred thousand lives, that he would willingly engage in 
a fresh war, with an enemy, weakened indeed, by improvident and 


unnecessary contests, instigated by him tor the very purpose of weak- 
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ening her, but still formidable. But experience has taught us, that 
the personage who holds the supreme power in France is not to be 
judged by any such rules; and is not guided by any such principles. 
When, apparently, most pressed, he has courted further pressure ; 
when engaged in one war he has wantonly plunged into another ; as 
if he sought for the means of subduing difficulties by increasing their 
number. For these reasons, we are disposed to credit the rumours on 
the Continent; which indeed, without some ground of authority, 
could not well come in upon us from so many different quarters. 

If, then, a war should take place between Russia and France, it 
may be asked, what will be the probable result? He must be pre- 
sumptuous indeed who ventures even a conjecture on such a subject. 
From the present circumstances of Europe, it is almost impossible 
that such a war should be confined to the two principal parties. 
Austria, in complete subjection to France, and strictly bound to her by 
secret treaties, the provisions of which are known only to themselves, 
must join her in the field. Probably, the spoils of European Turkey 
are the destined reward of her efficacious assistance. It is not un- 
likely, that the great usurper, having changed his views with respect 
to Russia, but still retaining his old plan of dividing the Continent 
into two great empires, soothes Francis with the hope of being Empe- 
ror of the East, while he reserves the empire of the West for 
himself. And, if a son should be the fruit of the adulterous connec- 
tion which he has formed, possibly his ambitious views may extend to 
an union of the two empires in his person. These are gigantic pro- 
jects, and subject to a thousand difficulties ; but they suit the temper 
and disposition of the man, and are not much less easy of accom-" 
plishbment, than the conquest of Hoijland, Switzerland, Sardinia, 
Italy, and Prussia together, appeared to be twenty years ago. 

It is again possible that one Austrian army may be destined to enter 
Spain, while the remainder of the stipulated supplies act with the 
usurper on the Russian frontier. A contest so strange will present a 
curious subject for reflection to the attentive observer of public events 
since the commencement of the revolutionary war. Buonaparte has 
succeeded not only in breaking all the bonds which united nation to 

nation, but in dissolving the ties which bound the people to their 


native soil. He has dethroned monarchs, revolutionized empires, 
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dispelled the magic charm of honour, subdued the most stubborn 
prejudices, and turned the very tide of natural affection. All this he 
has achieved, not by superiority of talents, or of courage, but by the 
joint operation of fraud and force, working on weak minds and 
wavering hearts. These are his preliminary means, for opening the 
way to the accomplishment of his grand object, the attainment of 
universal power, of which he has never, fora moment, lost sight. 
For, respecting no ties, fixed by no principle, and restrained by no 
fears; let it not be supposed that he means to suffer Austria long to 
enjoy the fruits ef their joint success. He will do by her as he has 
done by other tools of his power ; he will use her for his own pur- 
poses; he will leave her in possession of a nominal sovereignty, till his 
ulterior views are brought to maturity, and then he will throw her off; 
and reduce her to a state of abject vassalage. 

Whether the tyrant will succeed in his efforts to engage the Turks 
also to join in the work of their own destruction, we incline much to 
doubt. ‘The Divan appreciate his virtues, understand his designs, .and 
place a proper value on his good faith. Should the grand Signior be 
wise enough to abandon his prejudices against the court of St. Peters- 
burgh, and it will require some magnanimity to do'’so, and co-operate 
cordially with Alexander, in resisting the attacks of France and Aus- 
tria, the contest will not be soon, or easily decided. Much, however, 
very much depends on the wisdom and vigour of the Russian coun- 
cils. If means are taken to make the war popular, and nothing is 
more easy, for the Russians hate the French, and are jealous of the 
Austrians; and it the resources of the empire are early called forth 
Into action, we shall not despair of a successful issue to the contest. 
At all events, it will produce au important diversion in favour of 
Spain, (unless, as before suggested, she be attacked by an Austrian 
force) of which it isto be hoped she will avail herself for the exter- 
mination of every Frenchman 6h her territory. 

The government of America persevere in their manifestation of a 
hostile spirit towards this country; and, though convinced, in spite of 
themselves, of the treachery of France, they obstinately persist in 
their dispiay of a marked preference to ber. Our cabinet, meanwhile, 


though the American ambassador has-taken his leave, have thought 


yroper to send a fresh minister to Washington. When we reflect on 
prop Ins 
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the disposition uniformly evinced by the president and his ministers, 
and on their constant hostility to England, we are strongly disposed to 
question the policy of this measure. A spirit of conciliation is 
always proper, becoming, and frequently even dignified, where a 
corresponding temper and spirit are manifested by the other party. 
But where a friend!y disposition and conduct are met by the most 
repulsive, perverse, and -unfriendly declarations and measures, the 
national honour may be compromised, and the national character 
degraded, by a perseverance in conciliation aud concession, Certain 
we are, that nothing will be gained with America by a timid or 
wavering policy ;—but decision in council, and vigour in action, may 
possibly restore her to a sense of propriety and justice. 

In our domestic policy few objects present themscives for animad- 
version or notice. The Prince Regent continues, by his conduct, to 
multiply the number of his friends, and to secure the respect and 
esteem of the public. He sways the delegated sceptre with-an_equal 
hand, and displays no prejudice in the discharge of his high and 
important functions, 

In the House of Commons a question has been agitated not-con- 
nected with politics, but with public amasements, which calls for a 
few remarks. A biléfor the erection of a new theatre has been 
brought in, and opposed by Mr. Sheridan, on the ground of its 
being an invasion of his rights as the patentee of anather theatre ; 
and this opposition has been supported by Mr. Whitbread, on the 
avowed motive of personal friendship for Mr. Sheridan, Now to 
us, we confess, this conduct appears wholly unconstitutional. It is 
the duty of every representative of the people to consider any 
measrue introduced into the House, no matter of what nature, exclu- 
sively on public grounds ; to examine, solely, how far ii is calculated 
to promote the public good, or the pub‘ic convenience, personal 


considerations should be wholly out of the question. If, indeed, 


the privaté property of a member is to be injured by a proposed 


measure, it is Competent to that member to state his case to the 
House, and to leave them to decide on its merits ; and Mr. Sheridan 
appears to have confined himself to this proceeding. But not so 
Mr. Whitbread; who professed his ignorance of theatrical matters, 


but declared (if the papers truly represent him) that bis personal friend- 
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ship for Mr. Sheridan should induce hia to oppose the bill This is 
the conduct to which we object, as unconstitutional, inasmuch as 
the public interest is made subservient to the interest of an indivie 
dual, and is at variance with the duty of a member, which requires 
him to decide all questions on public grounds alone. That a stannch 
whig and a steady reformer should so far depart from his recorded 
principles is truly surprising. 

On the subject of a bill before Parliament for allowing the distillers 
to use sugar or barley at their option, when barley is above a certain 
price, an alarm, as extensive as it appears to us to be unfounded, has 
been industriously spread by the professed advocates for the landed 
interest. Now we think the landed and the commercial interests 
are so blended, in the present state of the country, that any attempt 
to establish a broad distinction between them is highly prejudicial to 
the public. If, however, we could descry, in the propysed measure, 
any thing really detrimental to agriculture, we should certainly be as 
strentious in our opposition as the associated noblemen and gentlemen 
at the St. Aiban’s Tavern, and, assuredly, more disinterested. But 
we have not been able to discover any such tendency in the bill. 
The resolutions of the agricultural meeting appear to be founded more 
in speculation than in fact ; and the apprehensions expressed, to be des- 
titute of any solid foundation. For our part we have no prepossession 
in favour of either, independently of our regard for the public welfare ; 
and, in our opinion, the public have reasonable grounds of complaint 
against both parties. The agriculturist complains of injury to his 
interests, when the produce of land was scarcely ever so dear, 
and when the price of land was never so high; and the West India 
merchant complains of similar injury, when the price of sugar is 
unreasonably great. Any measure, then, which can tend to lower 
the price of these necessary articles of consumption, without an 
undue encroachment on private property, shall have our support. 
Indeed, it is not a little singular, that since all the sugar islands have 
fallen into our own hands, the price of sugar has been greatly encreased; 
and that, since all the boasted improvements in agriculture and 
breeding, the price of corn and meat has experienced a proportionate 
rise. ‘To men of plain understanding, and ord:nary capacities, this 


must appear somewhat strdnge; though we have no doubt that the 
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ingenuity of West India planters, and the members of the boardeof 


agriculture (the most useless establishment in the country) would 


supply very plausible reasons for such a consequence, 
cause. 


from sucha 
The piice of land, however, is a serious aud a permanent evil ; 


it opeiates most prejudicially on the price of labour, and hence, on our 


manufactures. Whenever a peace shal] come, if this evil be not 
remedied, we shail s 


soon be driven owt of the foreign markets. 


March 27th, 1810. 
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DOCTOR HIGH MORE. 


Tus gentleman, to whose case we have had occasion to refer more 


than once , as a Case ot S| ngu lar liards bip, has recentls pre serited to th 1e 
-rince Regent, a Petition, recommending it to the gracious considera- 
tion of bis Royal Highness. ‘bis Petition so clear y pe fully explains 
the nature and grounds of the Doctor's claims, that we are induced, 
as an act of jusiice to one whom we must consider as a highly-injured 
individual, to lay it before our readers, We understand that the 
petition is now under the consideration of the Lord Chancellor, to 
whom it has been referred by the Prince Regent. On this decision 
will depend, i in a great degree, the truth of the legal maxim, Nu/lum 
damnum sine remedio. It no relief can be vvtained by Dr. High- 
more, then will it appear, that in two recent cases. the Doctor's aud 
Captain Foskett’s, that injuries, and serious injuries too, may be 
sustained, without the possibility of procuring any remedy. It may 
possibly be argued, by some legal sophist, that where no remedy can 
be obtained, no injury has been 


conimitted. but where the law 
points out, asin 


Ciptain Foskett’s case, a specific remedy to be ob- 
tained from a specific individual, and that individual 
it, surely no man will beso silly as to contend, that the breach of a 
duty in one person bvegatives the existence of an injary sustained by 
another. But, indeed, the quibble is so truly contemptible, that no 
man of sense or character will ever, we are pe.suaded, be found to 
advance it. 


refuses to grant 


To his Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, Regent of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Tre land, Tn Petition of 


his Majesty’ s dutiful and loyal subject, Nathaniel Highmore, 
Doctor of Laws, 


Humesiy sHeweTn,—That your petitioner acquired, by eleven 
years of stutly in his Majesty's University of Cambridge, the rank 
and degree of a doctor in civil law; which academic degree is 
declared by the canons a full and complete qualification to exercise 
the spiritual office and profession of an advocate in the church's 
judicial courts: the rights and privileges of doctors of laws being, 
amongst other immunities and franchises of the said University, further 
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guaranteed by divers Acts of Parliament, and the right of free admis- 
sion into all ecclesiastical offices, benefices, and diguities also specially 
secured to them by a charter of your Royal Highness's progenitor, King 
Hie ary the F reste ‘This, together with the othe 2r charters of the two 
Universities, has been con firm ied by the 13th of Queen Elizabeth, and 
by still later Acts of Paliament ” 

And rom Lata eal farther sates, that shania to exercise the 


ot England, has been refused | him by the , Arch bisho p of Car iterbury, on 
the ground of his being a ciergyman. In consequence of which 
refusal your Petitioner did sue to the most Reverend Primate fora 
public and legal hear ink o his case ; whereby he might have shewn, 
not only, that the canons i the CHMRCK, as well as royal charters and 
Acts of Parliament, have (both in their letter and their spirit) sanc- 
tioned and confirmed the clergy’s nel of practising as ecclesiastica 
advocates, and of assisting tu administer the church’s sacred discipline 
and liner s but, that no subsequent canon of the church or 
statute of Pat Re sent, nor any act o f spiritual or royal supremacy, has 
hitherto,vested anywhere a discretionary controul over the said canons, 
Acts of Parliament, and royal charters, or given to any one authority 
to overrule the same, fi r the purpose of excluding the clergy from the 
church's courts, as has been done in the case of your petitioner, 
With this request, most reverently by your petitioner preferred to my 
Lord Archbishop, his Grace was pleased to say, that he ‘* deemed it 
unadvisable to comply. 

And your petitioner also sheweth, that he besonght his Majesty’s 
court of King’s Bench to interfere in support of his chartered academic 
rights, against the unauthorized exercise of dispensing power, thus 
assumed by the most Reverend Primate; but that court, although 
regretting ‘that your petitioner had (by studying during eleven years 
the cis il and canon law) ** consumed his time and “substance in a 
fruiiless pursuit,” did stil decjare itself unable to interfere for his 
relief. 

Your petitioner being thus shut out from ail appeal to the canons of 
the church, and statutes of the realm, in behalt of his violated rights 
and franchises, as ‘a doctor of laws lawfully create,” doth humbly 
avd dutifalty approach your Royal Hichness, exerci ising, at this 
period of grief and calamity to his Majesty’s faithful people, the 
prerogatives of royal and spiritual supremacy, and doth implore 
your Royal Highness, for maintaining his rig rht (as a British subject) 
to the existing laws, to grant bim such relief 
in the premises as may obtain for bim an hearin g of his case before 
wf Grace, the Archbishop o: Canterbu ry, in some one of his 

sty’s spiritual Couris; or, that your petitioner may be relieved 
} low suffers, through a violation of the 
to your Royal Highness’s superintending 
f the church and clergy of England, and for the 
spiritual privil ves of his Majesty's subjects, shall seem meet. And 
yonr Royal Highness’s humbie and loya al | petitioner, as in duty bound, 


shal] ever pray. 


. 4 Ariel 
O} ACCESS and spear 


i 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR PATRIOTIC PURPOSES. 
To the Editor. 

Sir,—As I see, by the resolutions lately passed at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, that it is becoming fashionable to afford support to 
those virtuous characters, who, having deserved well of the country, 
are notwithstanding, made subject to punishment, by the existing 
oppressive laws, concurring, as I do, with the gentlemen there 
assembled, I beg were to propose the following resolutions through 
the medium of Lge ur magazine, the propriety of which is so obvious, 
that I conceive it-unnecessary to call any meeting for the purpose, 
not donbting = they will meet with general concurrence. 

lam, Sir, 
Your humble Servant,: 
CATILINA., 

Whereas it is an acknowledged fact, that the kingdom of Great 
Britain does much feel the want of a more substantial circulating 
mediuin than waste paper currency ; 

Resolved, That whoeve r shall devise 2 mean o f supplying the pubiie 

wants by a durable metallic medium, is a friend to his couniry. 

Resolved, That Edward Deacon, h: wing applied his talents te this 
salutary end, is entitledto the warmest th nanks of his country. 
Resolved, That the said Edward Deacen, having been made a sacri- 
fice to the exist ing laws i aieleedaal « of his praise-worthy exertions, 
a subscription be ‘promoted om the purpose of raising a monument, 
near the place of his execution, to his memory; and deg cata for 
the support of Elizabeih fies nand Francis Williams, his patriotie 
condjutors, 

Resolved, that the committee for managing the fund for the svpport 
of Mr. Finnerty be requested to take charge of the same ; iieue 
two gentlemen, of equa! respectability, be appointed, in every, vy 
and town throughout the kingdom, to receive subscriptions, 
same patriotic purpose. 


THE RIGHT OF PETITIONING 
To the Editor. 
Sir,—-Ever since the first dismissal of C. Fox from ministry, by 
ye famous note, ‘‘I don't see your name in the list, Xe” the 
ubject’s right of petitioning has been gradually turned into a still 
senda engine of faction and republicanism. {t may be said that 
C. Fox was not a republican ; perhaps not; but then his couduect and 
sentiments are extremely dear to those whe are so. Now the right of 
petitioning is thus expressed in the Sth article of the “ Bill of 
Rights ?—** That is the right of the subject to petition the King, and 
all commitments and prosecution for such petiioning are illegal.” 
‘his is the sum and sebstance of the sabject HT, What then 
would the true patriots, who established it, have thought, if they 
coald have fureseen the detestable abuse of ii, that would be introe 
duced, in after times, by mock patriots, in the City of London, 
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and elswhere? It has aren to such a pitch, that a late systematic 
aud premeditated affront to the king, has claimed a right of being 
received, by him, with az greatest formality, seated on the throne 





&c.-—that they might langh in his face! I may be mistaken, but 
this petition always ay peared to me as a jacobinical revenge for the 
lat e Jubilee. The king must have acutely felt for the failure of the 
Walcheren geile, and, therefore, to torment him stil} more, 
by insinuations that his ministers must be to blame, and that he mus¢ 
want to screen them,—and then, in spite of his infirmities, to force 
him tocome forwerds tn state, in order to receive such rude su gges- 
tions, appears to have been the wish and intended d triumph’ oi ‘the 
party. Being baniked in this, they now bring a complaint even to 
the son of the monarch, * that their ancient (and formerly respect- 
ed) corporation has been recently insulted by the servants of the 
crown !"—as if to teach the son’ what he. is to e xpect, if he imitates 
his father’s virtues. But did they only call this an insult? I much fear 
that a meeting of should-be gentleme ‘n, in Berkshire, with one, called 
alovd, at their head, echoed back this sad complaint against wicked 
ministers. Nay more, Alderman Coombe brought the‘terrible accu- 
sation before the house, and fifty-two members supported him in 
it! And yet, as we have seen, po such right of king-tormenting is 
given by the constitution. Mentioning the above county, reminds me 
of an anecdote of Lord North, when premier:—A poor dog had 
straggled into the house: ‘* ‘Turn out the dog,” said several; ‘ but 
hold,” said the premier, “ perhaps he may be coming*to take his seat 
for Barkshire.’—Have we then, it may be asked, already ; without the 
fine reform, no less than fifty-two members for Barkshire ? 

‘The next, and, indeed, the paramount, complaint of these citizens, 
isa want of Parlimenfary Reform. ‘This they cannot, in general, 
understand, but our enemies do. It has always been the darling 
object, and fond wish of the French. Soon after the revolution, 
Condorcet, in a letter to some one of our jacobins, said, ‘* Urgeona 
Parlimentary Reform with all your powers ; for if you once can get a 
reform, revolation will be inevitable.” This was read in the House of 
Lords. And, in December, 1797, the French decreed the extir- 
pation of the whole British people, ‘* excepting only,—first, The 
mutineers at the Nore ;—secondly, Phe defenders in Ireland ;—and, 
thirdly ; ‘hose generous members of op position, w ho unceasingly de- 
mand peace with France and a Reform in the English Gov exnment!’ 

See Redacteur of that date ;—I beg to recommend this to the oondiatsits 
of Kent, and elsewhere, who talk so much about Reform. 
Your's, &c. 
PETER PUNGENT. 

P.S.—It seams as if Buonaparte, disappointed in the attempt that 
HE made, as Goldsmith has proved, through Despard, now chiefly 
relies on the reforming labours of the great “ Friend of Despard.” 
He, too, with his adviser, may possibly be secret agents. I send 
you a little song, which was written ona requisition, sent into the 
country ; and at half a day’s notice, in order to be ready, against the 

liberation from the Tower of that same friend of Despard. 
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Come cheer up my Lads, now to FRUT Hl let’s attend, stan 
For they shan’t bother me with their “ People’s best Friend ; | 
Since all factious Deceivers the same Tale have toid, 
Do they think I'll believe it?) No, faith I'm too old. 

Tho’ each vile Democrat, 

Prates of Rights and all that, 

They may cease their Palaver, 

All their Flammerying and Slaver, 
For we're up to their rig, and we know what they're at. 











Reform, as they tell us, all ills would remove, 

Now Keform’s just the thing that those French dogs approve ; 
Then our dear Constitution we'll ever defend, 

"Tis too good for all Jacobin Tinkers to mend. 

While each vile, &c. &c. 


With our Boroughs we've thriven, and we hope to thrive still, 
They let in men of Parts, and professional Skill : 
Thus our Strength they improve, and they raise our Renown, 

“« But they help,” says BURDETT, ‘* to keep Democrats down.’ 
While each vile, &c. &c. 


Then of. Freedom they chatter, ah ! we've heard that before, 

’T was the trick of Jack Wilkes, and a thousand Knaves more: 

When there’s need, we have Millions our Freedom to guard ; 

But we'll spurn all Assistance from Friends of DESPARD. 
While each vile, &c. &c. 


























All our Government’s Rights they'd lay flat on the ground, 

But where, then, at last, must our own rights be found ? 

As for senates, *twere nonsense, ‘inid all this vile fuss, 

If they can’t save themselves, to expect they'll save us. | 
While each vile, &c. &c. ) 


But our great men are good, and our good men are great, 
They'll protect their own freedom of votes and debate ; 
Our Statesmen are wise too, their hearts sound and good, 
Else, so long Bonapart’ they could ne'er have withstood. 
While each vile, &c. &c. | 


Our foes we have thrash’d, and we'll thrash them more yet, | 
In spite of the Devil, and the friendsof BURDETT : | 
Then cheer up, my Lads, and once more let us sing,» ; | 
‘** Our Soldiers, our Sailors, our Statesmen and King.’ 

Tho’ each vile, &c. &c. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Henry Jacob, the author of a Hebrew Grammar, and Mr. A. 
J. Valpy, have it in contemplation to superintend a new edition of 
the Hebrew Bible, with points, and with the Latin translation of 
Arius Montanus, interlined. The Hebrew text will be taken from 
Vander-Hooght. The work will be comprised in two handsome 
volumes royal octavo. It is intended to publish it in six numbers, 
the whole to be completed in eighteen months. As it cannot, how- 
ever, be undertaken without very considerable expense, it is fe quested 
that those, who wish to encourage it, will signify their intention to 
Mr. A. J. Valpy, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, (if by letter, post 
paid,) and as soon asa sufficient number are subscribed for, the work 
will go to press, 


“¢ The Times,” a Novel, dedicated, by permission, to Miss Hamil- 
ton, will be published in a few days. 


“© La Prise de Jericho,” par Madame Cottin, Auteur “ d' Elizabeth, 
Mathilde,” &c. will appear in the course of this month. This publi- 
cation completes the mache of Madame Cottin, an uniform edition 
of. which, with the life of the Author prefixed, is preparing. for 
publication, in 14 vols. 12mo. 


A second edition of Madame de Genlis’ beautiful little tale, entitled, 
** Les Fleurs, on les Artistes, is nearly ready for publication ; also a 
new and cheap edition of ‘* Les Contes 4 ma Fille,” carefully revised 
and corrected,-and comprised in one volume for the use of schools, 


The Reverend Thomas Jervis, of Leeds, has a volume of Sermons 
in the press, 


Shortly will appear, the third part of Ford’s Catalogue of Man- 
chester, coutaining also the prices of those articles to which no prices 
were affixed in both parts of the catalogue alveady published, 
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** Contreve sie, a very unpleasant work at the best, becomes out of measure 
tedious, by having to do with hekle and perverse adversaries, who will neither 
stick to principles, nor confess that they shift them.” 

The marks of a defenceless Cause, &c, 1703. 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 33, page 1. 


Substance of the Speech of Sir John Cox Hippesley, Bart. on se- 
conding the Motion of the Right Honourable Henry Grattan, 
to refer the Petition of the Roman. Catholics of Ireland toa 
Committee of the House of Commons, on Friday the 18th Day 
May, 1810. With an Appendix, greatly enlarged, and addi- 
tional Notes. pp. 820. London. 1810. 


As some writers in the Edinburgh Review have maintained 
and inculcated jacobin principles, ever since the first publica- 
tion of that work, we cannot ‘be surprised that they have been 
uniformly advocates of Popery ; for, both must ever produce 
the same deleterious effects, under a protestant state.. Jaco- 
binism arises from the malignant and selfish designs of factious 
men, who aim at rising from poverty and obscurity, to wealth 
and celebrity, by civil combustion and plunder. Popery is a 
system of human policy which emanated from the inordinate 
avarice and ambition of the Roman pontiffs, on the close of the 
\1th century, the grand era of popery; and its laws and ordi- 
nances were formed for the peculiar purpose of subverting all 
states, and of destroying, as heretics, such of their subjects as 
would not acknowledge the doctrines, and the supremacy of 


No. 154, Vol. 38, April, 1811. 
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their church. They are well described in the following dis- 
tich, by Dryden, in his Absalom and Architophel : 


‘* Gainst form and order, all their powers employ, 
** Nothing to build, and all things to destroy.” 


Though many editions of the intolerant and sanguinary code, 
containing the general councils, and canon law of that church, 
have Leen published, under the immediate sanction of the holy 
see---though copies of it are to be found in every public li- 
brary in Europe---and though the doctrines, contained in that. 
code, have been a fruitful source of treasonable conspiracies, 
rebellions, massacres, and assassination plots, in consequence 
of w hich, such states as were so fortunate as to shake off the 
papal yoke, found themselves under a necessity, for self-pre- 
servation, of imposing restrictions on such of their subjects as 
were votaries of the Romish church; this writer has the shame- 
less effrontery to deny that those hawéful doctrines ever were 
taught by, or existed in, that church. 

They who undertake to guide the public opinion in morals, 
politics, and literature, should not shew such a total disregard to 
truth and consistency. Let not thé Edinburgh reviewers plead 
in excuse, that this article was not composed by a person im- 
mediately connected with them; for, by inserting it in their 
work, they make it their own. Qui capit, ille facit. Can they 
hope to gain the esteem arfd respect of the loyal and enlight- 
ened subjects of Great- Britain, by being unremittingly the “ad- 
vocates of popery, that deadly enemy of pure religion, and ra- 

-tional liberty; whose destructive principles have been uniformly 
so hostile to our constitution, that the British parliament have 
been under a necessity of enacting laws for its preservation, in 
every century, from the 12th to the 18th.? We have solid rea- 
sons for thinking, that this article was writien by the Rev. 
Doctor Milner, who has been long endeavouring to impose on 
the British ee in respect to the conduct an d principles of 
the Irish panist a it can mislead none, but those whose 
minds are warp ep-rooted preju idic es, or clouded with 
the grossest ignorance: for its at guments are founded in what 
logicians call, a petitio pi Incipii , 1n gross falsifications of histo- 
ric truth, from which all its in EN ces are drawn ; and, conse- 
ery, its reasoning is delusive and,sophistical. Sir John C. 
Hippesley has been many years he dupe of Doctor Milner, 
who wy made him the vehicle of d ‘sseminating his arguments 
in favour of popery ; conscious that they would have much more 
weight, in coming from a member of parliament, and a baro- 
net , than from a popish priest, whose prevarication and equivo- 
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ed 2d, published a defence of 
¢ An Exan nination of the Article in the Anti- 
1 Review for Nove mber, January, February, and March 
upon the Substance of Sir John C. Hip P esley’s Additional 
Observations, &c. on the Cathoitc Question, in four letters toa 
Gentleman in Dublin, by the Rev. John Miiner, D.D. F.S.A.”” 
which pamphlet the doctor sent to many members of both 
houses of ae There never appear d, in so small a 


L. a. 


compass, So inany barefacea Ja schoods, such monstrous preva- 
rications, and et obvious aberrations from the truth of his- 
tory, as in this pamphlet, which we proved in p. 3! 63 of our 
31st volume ; and, at the same time, that many of Sir John’s 
assertions were taken, vérbatin, from his worthy preceptor’s 
works, 
«€ Moveat Cornicula risum 
 Furtivis nudata caloribus.” 


In our strictures on these works, to which we =, our read- 
ers, We gave copious extracts from the general councils and ca- 
non law of the Komish church, framed ‘subseq: rent to the usur- 
pation of a supremacy by P ope Gregory Vi, in the 11th cen- 
tury; in which alone its fundamental tencts are to be found : 
for, previous to that period, while the emperors and kin igs of 
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Europe enjoyed an undisputed supremacy, by appointing popes 
and bishops, and by presiding in general councils, christianity 
continued pure, and, in a great measure, answered the purposes 
of its divine founder. In those extracts we gave many speci- 
mens of those sanguinary and anarchical doctrines, so fatal to 
the peace and security of such states as refused to embrace the 
errors of popery ; and yet Sir John C. H. in this speech, and 
the Edinburgh reviewers, who have given the substance of it, 
deny that such doctrines ever existed; and, therefore, they in- 
sist, that the Irish panists should be admitted to all the confi- 
dential offices of the state, and to an equal share of political 
power with protestants. Here they are guilty of the grossest 
sophistry, in drawing inferences from unfounded assumptions, 
which will lay us under a necessity of giving again some speci- 
mens of the dangerous doctrines of the Romish church, drawn 
from the general councils and canon law. We feel ourselves 
under an imperious necessity of doing so at this time, as some 
members of both houses of parliament, who would probably fill 
important situations in the Regent’s intended administration, are 
sanguine advocates for admitting papists to seats in parliament, 
and to all the eminent offices of the state. 

The reviewer, in p. 12, says, “ that the charges, falsely im- 
puted to Roman catholics, are chiefly the following ;--~1st. 
That they think it a duty, and acceptable service, to persecute, 
injure, and destroy, heretics. 2nd. ‘That they do not conceive 
themselves bound to keep faith with such persons. 3d. ‘That 
they-hold that the pope can dispense from obligations of the 
most solemn oath, whether of a public or private nature. 4th. 
That they may lawfully kill any sovereign, or private person, 
who has been excommunicated .by the see of Rome. 5thly. 
That they can obtain a complete pardon, or absolution, for all 
sins, from their priests; and sixthly, That they can, even for a 
small sum of money, purchase indulgences for any meditated 
criminality.” In p. 13, he says, “ If these were really the te- 
nets of Roman catholics s, we should not only be averse to grant- 

ng them any favour, but should join most zealously in preach- 
ig up a crusade for their instant extermination.* No tolera- 
tion, it is evident, could ever be claimed by persons holding 

uch principles ; and it would become the duty of every friend 
to his country, and to human vature, to cast them out from all 
communion with the unpolluted part of society. It is not true, 





* We shall prove in the sequel that these are fundamental principles 
of popery, that they have been uniformly carried into practice, parti- 
eularly in Ireland, during the horrid rebellion of 1798. 
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however, that the catholics hold such principles ; and, it would 
be enough to refute the charge, merely to say, that it is impos- 
sible that any society could exist among those who hold them. 
The evidence, however, of the falsehood of such imputations, 
is far more direct and particular; and we earnestly recommend 
to all, who have any scruples on the subject, to peruse the do- 
cuments which Sir John C. H. has collected, with such laud- 
able industry,* in his apy pendix to the Speech now before us.” 
In corroboration of Sir John C. H.’s assertion, he quotes the 
opinion of the six principal catholic universities of Europe, to 
prove that the before-mentioned doctrines never were tenets of 
the Romish church ; and, for this purpose, they were produced 
and printed by the English Roman catholics, in the year 1791, 
and by the Irish, in the year 1792. = It is astonishing that, in 
so enlightened a country as Great-Britain, none of its learned 
divines exposed and refuted so gross an attempt to impose on 
the British public, particularly as it misled great numbers of 
the credulous and ignorant. This lays us under a necessity of 
again publishing some extracts from the general councils and 
canon law of the Romish church, and of proving, that the doc- 
trines contained in them, are still pertinaciously avowed by 
some of their most eminent ecclesiastics. We think it peculi- 
arly necessary to do so at this time, as’ the popish committee, 
who have been sitting some months‘in Dublin, have manifested 
a strong spirit of disaffection, and have announced their deter- 
mination to persist in petitioning parliament, till all their claims 
have been conceded. The 4th Lateran couricil decrees, that 
those who, under the badge of the cross, shall set themselves to 
exterminate heretics, shall receive a full remission of their 
sins.¢ ‘The 3rd.council of Lateran decrees, that those who 
shall do so, shall be taken under the protection of the church, 
shall have two years release of the penance enjoined them, and 
shall receive greater indulgence, at the discretion of the bi- 
shops.t Under the 4th Lateran council, Innocent III. raised a 
crusade against Raymond,Count of Thoulouse, whom he depriv- 
ed of his crown, and caused a million of his subjects, called the 
Albigenses, to be extirpated by massacres, tortures, burnings, 
and other violent deaths ; and all this merely because they were 
heretics. "The same pope persecuted the Paulicians (called in 

* They were, in truth, collected by Doctor Milner, who never fails 
to flatter Sir J: li) for his erudition, and the baronet never fails to re- 
pay him most svundantly. 

+ Can. 30, Council. apad Binium, tom. xi. p. 149, 150. + Coneil. 
Later, iii. cap. 27, apud Binium, tom. vii. p. 061. 
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Italy, Patetini, from pati, to suffer), w ith fire and sword, plune 
dering, burning, and confi iscating their property, and had 
7 0,000 of them put to de: ee is heretics. 

By the 3d canon of th 1 Lateran council. al! secular power 
ers are required, under pain of excommunication and de priva- 
tion, to take an oath to exterminat e heretics. ‘The — 
epuncil of Constance, A.D. 1414, commands “all archbishops 
bishops, inquisitors, or persons elect, to look out for, and to dis 
cover, heretics, and to proceed to punish them, according te 
the canonical sanctions.’ 

This power is given to all bishops, in every part of the we 
and commands them to give over heretics to the secular magi 
trate, to be punished.7 Now, the punishments, which by va- 
rious general councils and the canon law must be inflicted on 
them, are the following :- excommunication, confiscation of 
their goods, imprisoument, xile, death.t 

The council of Con: roe e decrees, “that all heretics, all 
followers and defenders of them, or pai rtakers with them, though 
they shine in the dignity of patriarchs, archbishops, > shops, 
kings, queens, dues: or any other ecclesiastical or mundane 

title, shall be pronounced excommunicate, in the presence of 
the people, every Sunday and holiday ; and that the archbishops, 
bishops, and inguisitors, shall cil ligently enquire concerning 
them ; and if they shail be found guilty, or inf ‘amedds they shall 
proceed against them by re punishmenis of excommunication, 
suspension, interdict, and deprivation of their dig nities, offices, 
and benefices, ecclesiastical ; or, by taking and jmprisot ning: 
the?r persons, ‘and executing on them any corporal punishments, 

vith which heretics are usually pun lished, ac cording to the ca- 
nonical sanctions.”§ By the same council, the bishops, and 
inquisitcrs, are required to exhibit, to such p sons as they 
shall suspect to be heretics, an oath, ew officio, for their purga- 
tion, obliging them to condemn th remselves ; - which oath they 
are obliged to take, under the penalty of excommunication, sus- 
pension, or confession of the crime, or any other more formidable 
punishment. | It is enjoined also, that, under the same oath, 
interrogatories shall be exhibited to them, requiring them to 
answer, under the Itke penalties, whether they believe all the 
Superstitions of popery, which are specially and distinctly set 





* Concil. Const. sess. xiv. ayud Binium, tom. viii. p. 1120. + Ibid. 

¢ Concil. Bourges, A. D. 1246, Can. ii. concil. apud Binium, tom. 

Xi. "p. 6068. § Concil. Const. sess. xiv. apud Binium, tom, viii. 
p.1121. }j lbidem, p. 1124. 
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forth.* This is commanded, by both the councils of Lateran 
and Constance.f By the same councils, and by the canon law, 
decretal. 1. 5. tit. 7. cap. 13, it is ordained, “ that if a bishop 
be negligent.or remiss in purging his diocese of heretical pra- 
vity, he must be deposed from his episcopal office.” ‘The gene- 
ral council of Constance requires “ all archbishops, bishops, 
and other persons chosen for this work, to admonish and re- 
quire all. kings, emperors, dukes, princes, earls, barons, &c., 
and by the apostolical authority, to command them to expel all 
heretics out of their kingdoms, provinces, cities, towns, &c. and 
according to the 27th canon of the 3d Lateran council, which, 
under pain of anathema, forbids any one to let the heretics 
therein mentioned, tarry within their houses or territories.” f 

By the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran council, “ should any 
temporal lord refuse to obey the before-mentioned requisition 
of the archbishops, or bishops,§ to extirpate heretics, and should 
neglect to give satisfaction, within a year, this shall be s.zni- 
fied to the pope, that- he, from thenceforth, may pronounce his 
suljects discharged from their allegiance, and expose his territo- 
ries to be enjoyed by catholics ; who, having etterminated the 
heretics, shall possess it without all contradiction, and keep it 
in the purity of the faith.” 

It is thus decreed by the same,|| “If any believer, receiver, 


defender, pre of heretics, being excommunicated, do 


not satisfy the church within a year, he, from henceforward, 
shall be infamous, and shall not be admitted to give testimony, 
or to any public offices, or to councils, or to the election of 
those that belong to them: he shall have no power of making 
any will, or succeeding to any inheritance ; no man shall be 
obliged to answer him, in any cause, but he shall be compelled 
to answer others; if he be a judge, his sentence shall be null 
and void ; nor shall any cause come before him: if an advo- 
cate, he shall not be permitted to plead: if a clerk or notary, 
the instruments drawn by him shall be of no force.” All this 





* Ibidem. Such was the system of terror which the Pope, like 
Mahomet, adopted, to enforce the new-fangled doctrines of his church. 
t Concil. Later. quartum Can. iii. Concil. tom. xi. p. 152. Concil. 
Const. sess. xiv. apud Binium, tom, vii. p. 1122. 
+ Concil. Const. sess. 45, apud. Bin. tom. vii. p. 1121. Concil. 
Later. iii. cap, 27. 
_§ All the injunctions prescribed to popish bishops, by the General 
councils, they are bound, by oath, to carry into effect. 
|| Canon iii, Council. apud Binium, tom. xi. p. 149, 150. q All he- 
retics are excommunicated every year, as a matter of course, by the 
bulla cane, 
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is confirmed by the constitutions of Frederick I]. ; by those of 
Pope Clement IV. Const. 27, and by the canon law, decret. 
lib. v. tit. 7. cap. 13, 

If any persons, after their death, shal! be dinad to have been 
heretics, their bodies shall be dug up, and their bones burnt.* 
“* The temporal lords shall, by the diocesan, and the inquisi- 
tors, be compelled, by ecclesiastical censures,+ to dig up their 
bodies.” According to this, and other general councils, the 
bodies of Wickliff, Bucer, and Fagius, were dug up and burnt, 
in the reign of Que ren Mary. It was determined by the coun- 
cil of Constance, in the case of John Hus, that faith is not to 
be kept with heretics. 

It has been blasphemously maintained, and established by 
different general councils, as an article of faith, in the Romish 
church, that the before-mentioned tyrannical ‘and sanguinary 
canons are infallible, as flowing from the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost. The councils of Constance and Basilft declare, 
“that, being a general council, it hes power immediately de- 
rived from Christ, which every person, of what state or dignity 
soever he be, even his holiness himself, is bound to yield obe- 
dience to, in matters which concern faith. The general coun- 
cil of Basil,§ in the second session, renews the same decree 3 
in session the 12th, challenges, “ by virtue of the Omnipotent 
God, immediate power over all faithful christians :” and in 
session 33d, they declare this to be “a doctrine of the catholic 
faith, which, whoever pertinaciously resists, is a heretic: and 
in the 45th session they add, “ that it is an article of faith, 
which cannot be neglected, without the loss of salvation.” “It 
would be blasphemy of any person to assert, that the sentences, 
canons, and decrees of the general councils were not dictated 
by the Holy Ghost.’”’|| ‘ Nor let any person presume to say, 
that a general council, legitimately asseinbled, can err, because, 
were this pernicious error allowed, the whole eatholic faith may 
be overturned, and there would not.be any certainty in the 
church ; for should any one error be admitted, the remainder 
of hem may err.”G E- very pope must swear ‘to maintain the 
holy catholic faith, according to the first eight zeneral councils, 
and those of Nice, Lateran, Lyons, Constance, and Vienne ; 
and to preserve, defend, and inculcate that faith, to the least 








* Concil.. Alb. Can. iii. p. 727. + Ibid. Can. xxvii. p.728. ¢ Concil. 
Const. sess 4, 5. Basil, sess. 2. § Concil.sess. 12, tom. vist. p. 39. 
apud Binium. — {j Concil. Basil, tom. viii, p. 13), apud Binium, 
@ Joid, p. 128. 7 
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tittle, unmutilated, even to the shedding of his blood, and the 
loss of his life.”’* 

The geteral council of Trent, which was held in the year 
1545, and was the last-of those synods, confirms all the preced- 
ing ones. It deerees thus: “ Be it therefore known to all 
men, that the most holy canons are to be ewactly, and, as far as 
possible, txdiscriminately observed by al!.’’+ 

I shall now give some specimens of the canon law, which, in 
the Romish church, is of equal force with the general coun- 
cils. 

Gregory VII. raised to the pontificate in the year 1073, was 
the first pope who usurped a supremacy in the church.{ Being 
convinced that, like all his predec ‘essors, he could not be conse- 
crated, without the emperor’s consent, he wrote, for that pur- 
pose, to Henry 1V.; and, after having obtained it, he proceeded 
to dethrone him, by absolving his subjects from their oaths of 
allegiance,§ and by invoking them to rise in arms against him. 
The following blasphemous anathema appeared in one of his 
circular letters: “ On the part of the Omnipotent God, I for- 
bid Henry to os the kingdoms of Italy and Germany ; I 
absolve all his subjects from every oath which they have taken, or 
may take to him ; and I excommunicate every person who shall 
serve him as a king.’’|| He also declared, in a council held at 
Rome, “ that all those who were bound to excommunicate 
persons, either by duty, or by oath, were absolved from their file- 
delity and every tie of obedience.’ ’€] A few years after, Urban If. 
made a similar determination.** Gregory IX. agreed with his 
brethren, for he determined, in the 13th century, as follows: 
‘© Be it known to all who are under the dominion. of heretics, 

that they are set free from every tie of fidelity and duty to them ; 
all oaths or soleinn engagements, to the contrary, notwithstand- 
Mg. +t \ 

"When Innocent IV. assembled a council: at Lyons, in the 
year 1245, in order to depose the Emperor Frederick I. for he- 
resy, it was thus decreed: “ We declare the said emperor de- 
prived of all honour and dignity, perpetually absolving all his 
subjects from their oatis of fidelity tohim, and by our apostolical 
authority, forbidding them to ac knowledge, or obey him here- 
after, under pain of excommunication.” {Tf 





* Concil. Const. sess. 39. Basi], sess. 37. L’Abbe, tom. xil. p. 242. 
t Sess. xxv.cap. 20. = ¢ Otto Fring. chron. lib. v. cap.35, — § Ibid. 
|} Greg. lib. v. epist.24. { Decret. pars 2 da caus, xv. queesf. 6. 
‘* Ibid. tf Deéret. Greg. jib. v. tit. 7. tf Innocent IV. in concjl. 
Lusdu, concil. tom, xi. p. O45. 
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According to the canon law, no oath or promise can bind 
persons to the omission of that which 1s their duty, or to do any 
thing which is against the benefit of the holy church ; for, ac- 
cording to the determination of Innocent [i1.* received into 
the body of the canon law, “ they are not to be ealled oaths, 
but perjuries, which ia re taken against the benefit of the 
church ;” on guramenta, sed perjuria, potius dicenda sunt, que 
contra utilitatem ecclesiasticam aitentantur.” 

The canon law is full of constitutions, declaring that “ when 
the things of God are treated of, the king must subject his will 
to the will of the priests, and not prefer it before theirs ; ; that 
the law of Ch rist subjects kings to the priesthood of Christ, 
and puts them under their tribunal.’+ ‘The kings of Spain 
were bound by their coronation oath not to persecute or expel 
the Moors, and that they would not ac cept a dispensation from 
it. But Pope Clement VIJ. at the instance of the Spanish 
clergy, sent ‘the Emperor Chailes V.a dispensation from the said 

oath, ‘which contains the following paragraph ; ** And we do 
Senter rrelease your majesty from the obligation of the oath, 
which we are informed was taken by you, never to expel the 
said infidels ; absolving you from all censures anc penalties of 
the guili of perjur yy W hich you might incur thereby.’’t 

Pope Martin V. in his epistle to Alexander, duke of Lithua- 
nia, who had received the Bohemian protestants under his pro- 
tection, wrote thus to him: ‘ if you have been any way indu- 
ced to promise to defend them, know, thai you could not paon 
your faith to heretics, the violation of the holy faith ; and that 
you mortally offend, ‘if you observe it. a 1 In order to enable 
the pope to enforce and carry into effect these sanguinary laws 
and ordinances, in every state where christianity w as projessed, 
priests were bound by their canonical oath, to infuse them, uu- 
der a religious sane tion, into their respective flocks, onl to 
swear obedience to the see of Rome ; ; which oath contains, 
among others, the following paragraphs :—* The holy apesto- 
lie and Roman church I acknowledge to be the mother and 
mistress of all churches ; and to the Roman peutiff, successor 
of St. Peter, prince of the apostles, and vicar of Jesus Chiist, lL 
promise and swear true obedience.” 








* Decret. lib. ii. tit. 24. cap. 27. According to this the Irish papists 
have neyer paid any regard to an oath of allegiance, in all the rebellions 
which have taken place in their comntTy particularly in that of 1798. 

+ Decretal, part i. dist. 10. cap. 3. $~ Geddes’s Miscellaneous Tracts, 
p- 36,39, 40. § Cochlaus Hist. Hussit. lib. v. ad, an. 1423. Spone 
dan. ad. an, 1422, p. 779. | 
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“ mal doctrines delivered, defined, and declared, by the sa- 
ered canons, and the general peuacils, and especially by the 
mest holy council of Tren it (which acknowledges and sanctions 
all the preceding ones), without the small ‘st doubt, 1 receive 
and profess; and whatever is contrary thereto, and all heresies 

condemned, rejected, and anathematized by the church, I 
equally condemn, reject, and anathematize.’ ‘ This true ca- 
tholic faith, oud of which there is no salvation, which at present 
i freely profess and sincerely hold, I do promise, vow, and 
swear, that | will constantly ret ain, and conserve inviolably, 
with God’ s help, unto the last bre eath of my life, and that as far 
as in me heth, I will a areful that it is held by, taught, and 
preached to, my parisht toners OF those the care of w hom shail ‘be- 
long to me, in my finction.”* A popish bishop is obliged to 
take an oath of fidelity to the pope, which contains the follow- 
ing paragra} “ye :-- The rights, honours, privileges, and authority 
of the holy £ Roman chure h, and of our lord the pope, and his suc- 
cessors aforesaid, I will be careful to preserve, defend, enlarge, 
and promote. J will not be concerned in council, act, or treaty, 
wherein any thing disadvantageous, or prejudicial to our said 
jord, or the Roman church, their ‘Pe ‘sons, right, honour, state, 
and power, shall be devised.” All heretics, schismatics, and 
rebels, against our said Lord and his successors aforesaid, | 
will, to the utmost of my power, persecute and oppose.’”’ Some 
persons have contended ‘that the word persequar, in the bishop’s 
oath, meant merely to prosecute by argument ; but, for the fol- 
lowing obvious reason, it will not admit of that construction. By 
various general councils, but part icularly by the 4th Lateran, 
Constance, and &asil, popish bishops are required, under pain 
of deprivation, to make diligent enquiry after heretics, and to 
enforce their extirpation ; and we learn, from the annals of mest 
;uropean states, that they have not been remiss in that part of 
their episcopal duty. Richerius, a learned Romish divine, and 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, who wrote in the 16th century, com- 
plained loudly of the monstrous tyranny which the pepes esta- 
blished, by means oi these oaths. He observes st * that Gre- 
gory VII. contrary to the custom used in the charch for more 
than 1000 years, introduced that order, that all en should 
swear obedience to the church of Rome ; whence,” says he, 
“ the liberty of all subsequent councils ae taken away ; but 
much more by the pope's arrogating to himself the collation of 





* Thus it appears, that 2 popish priest is bound by his canonical oath 
fo infuse into his flock all the impious doctrines which we have stated. 
' Rich, apol, ux, 22. et in epiloga, 
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all ecclesiastical dignities and benefices ;* so that as long as his 
government in the church continues, it seems altogether im- 
possible to have a free council.” He further observes,} “ that 
from the time of Gregory VII. to the council of Constance, 
340 years, the pope used arbitrarily to impose laws on the 
church ; and, having formed canons and definitions at home, 
to call upon synods, ‘and in iperiously to impose them, ‘when 
none dared so much as murmur at them.”t Thus the ecclesi- 
astics were completely dependent on the pope, were his spies 
and vassals, in every christian state, and were bound to enforce 
his spiritual thunde;s against any sovereicn prince, who should 
refuse to obey his imperious mandates, by inciting his subjects 
torebel. Mr. Locke, for this reason, observes, in his essay on 
toleration, ** that church can have no right to be tolerate -d by 
the magistrate, that 1s constitated upon sucha bottom ; that all 
who enter it do thereby , ipso facto, deliver themselves up to the 
protection and service of another prince ; for, by this means, 
the magistrate would give way to the settling a foreign juris- 
diction in his own country, 4 and suffer his own i to be 
listed, as it were, for soldiers, against his own government.’’§ 


— - = 





* ‘his tyranny of the pope, the Irish papists, who are the most bi- 
gotted in Europe, shew an earnest zeal to mainta:n, by refusing their 
hege sovereign any interference whatsvever in the nomination of their 
bishops. 

+ Rich. apolo. ux. 38. +t Because-they were dependent on the 
pope, who could deprive and degrade them. 

§ Nothing is so alarming, or has so questionable an appearance, as 
the peremptory refusal of the Irish papists, to allow the king any inter- 
ference, whatsoever, in the appointment of their bishops; as they, and 
the inferior clergy have been always very active and zealous in attach- 
ing their votaries to every enemy of ‘the heretical enpire of Great-Bri- 
tain, whom the pope had appointed to invade it ; and they have fie- 
guenily solicited his holiness todo so. ‘Thus, in the year 1538, Crue 
mer, titular primate of Ireland, and his clergy, applied to pope Paul III. 
for a bull of excomrounication against such persons as should acknow- 
ledge the king's supremacy in temporals or spirituals. This they ob- 
tained, and it produced a genera} rebellion, 1 in which O'Neil, a north- 
ern chicfiain, declared himself the pope’s champion. In the year 
1545, O Neil, O'Donnel, and other Trish chieftains, offered Ireland to 
Francis J. provided the pope approved of it ;(1) and he sent Montlvc, 
bishop of Valence, to Ireland, to negotiate the business. When the 
king of Spain declared himself the pope’s champion, against queen 
Ehzabeth, be obtained from his holiness #e nemination of 1 the Irish lis 
shops ; and he appointed Don- Matiheo Oviedo, a Spaniard, archbi- 
shop of Dublin, who came to Ireland, and was an active incendiary 





(1) Tbeir ambassador was the titular bishop of Cashell and Emily. 
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‘The popes, under this terrific system, claimed a right of de- 
posing princes, of absolving subjects from their oaths of fide- 
lity, and of transferring their dominions to others ; which they 
could easily accomplish, as there were always ambitious princes 
ready, for their own ends, to invade and seize the territories of 
a deposed sovereign, under areligious pretence, when they had 








————— 


and fomenter of rebellion; which the reader will find in the Pacata 
Hibernia of Sir George Carew. It appears that in the year 1600, 

« Tirone, O'Donnel, and most of the northern captains, being there 
present, (at Donnegal) made a new combination to continue the rebel- 
lion; at which assembly the Spanish archbishop of Dablin was pre- 
sent, then ready to depart for Spain, with sixteen Irish priests in his 
company; for the better assurance of their confederacy. The sacra- 
ment was received by them all.’”’(1) 

Owen Mac Egan, the pope's vicar-general, was another active pro- 
moter of rebellion.(2) He headed a body of Snaniards and Irish pa- 
pists, in battle, against the king’s troops, ** with his sword drawn in 
one hand, and his portius and beadesin the other,” and was killed.(3) 
Sir George Carew observes on him, ‘ the farther to engage the po- 
pish clergy of Ireland unto him, he had power to dispose, at his plea- 
sure, of all spiritual livings in the province of Munster ; by which au- 
thority, together with the credit he had gotten with the king of Spain, 
(well testified by the trust committed to him, in transporting and dis- 
posing the Spanish money, last brought to Ireland) he had obtained, in 
a manner, all power, both over the temporaiity and spirituality of 
Munster.’(4) ‘ he livings given him in Munster, Ly thé pope's 
grant, were valued at 3000). per annum. ee 5) Among various super- 
stitious books and papers, found in his baggage, was a bull of Pope 
Clement VIIIth. granting a full remission of sins to such of the Irish 
as were in rebellion ;(6) which Sir George gives at large. On his 
death all the rebels submitted, and peace was restored. ' In the rebel- 
lion of 1641,the popish clergy were, the chief incendiaries in it. The bi- 
shops,by an excommunication, denounced on the 12th of August, 1650, 
against the duke of Ormond, the viceroy, drove him from Ireland. In 
the year 1666, when Lewis the XI Vth. was about to invade Ireland, 
Edmund Riley, titular primate thereof, was his chief instrument in or- 
ganizing and preparing the Irish papists to join him ;(Z) for which he 
was-atrested, and carried to London.(&) His successor, Dr. Plunket, 
for having done so, was hanged. 


~—- 





—_—---— ——- 


(1) Pacata Hibernia, edit: of 1810, p.302. (2) Idem, p. 551--581. 
(3) Pecata Hibernia, p. 661. (4) Idem, 003. or ope (6) Idem, 
067. (7) Lord Orrery’s State Letters, vol. ii. p. 23, 24,25. His 
lordship was lord president of Manster at that a, (8) Cox’s Hist. 
of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 7.; and Ware, in bis Gesta Hibernorum. 
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the pope’s warrant for that purpose ;* and a prince thus de- 
posed, had less reason to dread the assaults of foreign enemies, 
than domestic treason from his own subjects, whom the clergy 
could, and were bound by oath io, raise m rebellion against him. 

We shall pass over the numerous damnuato ry bulls, for the 
excommunication and dethronement of sovereign princes, in 
continental states, which issued from the papal ch: inceryv, irom 
the close of the } 1th century, down to the papal murders of. 
Henry IL. and Henry IV. of France, in order more particula rly 
to notice those assassinating edicts, which have been aimed at 
our own protestant sovereigns. 

In the year 1538 pope Paul IIT. issued a denunciation arainst 
Henry Vill. of E a in which he required him to renounce 
his errors, and to abrogate the laws made against the papal su- 
premacy, declaring, that if he did not obey that injunction, he 
should be excommunicated; and, if he ccxtinued under that 
sentence 90 days, and ¢ Hid not within that time appee rat Rome, 
he should incur the penalty of deprivation of his lon 


moreover, he absol\ ed his subiects from their oaths of fide 


—_ nd 








*Thus,when Grego ry VII. the firs —_ who usurped a supremacy, 
excommunicated the Cee ew Henry IV. and through the infiuence 
of the clergy, incited his su byects to al against him, he prevailed on 
them to elect, i in his stead, Rodolphus, duke of Suabia y his vassal, who 
readily embraced the pope's ofler of his territories, and was actually 
elected emperor. Innocent Ii]. excommunicated Raymond, count of 
Thoulouse, offered his dominions to any person whoshould seize them; 
and Mountfort, earl of Leicester, headed the crusade against him, and 
took possession of them. In like manner, when that pope excommuni- 
cated, and deposed king John of England, he offered to Philip, king of 
France, his kingdom, "beside $2 full — ission of his sins, and enc ‘less 
spiritual benefits, if he would seize it. In the yeat 1453, pope Nicho- 
las V. excommunicated and ladeinnadl Amadeus, duke of Savoy, gave 
his dominions to Charles VIIT. king of France, and ofiered a fuil re- 
mission of sins to those who would go in person with that monarch io 
fight against him. Jn the year 1570, when pope Pius V. exco wegen 
cated queen Elizabeth, declared her deposed, and deprived of her kin 
dom, and her subjects absolved from their. oaihs of aliegience, Phi 
lip LH. of Spain was the pope’s champicii, and made various attempts to 
conquer it; in which he was assisted by the English end Lyish papists, 


] 


When Buonaparte has got a pope of his own appointment, there can- 


not be adoubt but that he will avail bites r of his influence over the 
Jatter; who, it should not be forgotten, solicited the assistance of the 
French government, when aciniuistered by Robespierre, to separate 
their native country from bkughiod, after they bad murdered their 
king, renounced christianity, aid massacred the majority of tbeig 


clagy. 
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and subjection to him, commanding them, under the penalty 
of excommunication, not to obey or acknowledge him. Bulls 
of excommunication were fulminated against Queen Eli- 
zabeth by the following popes: by Pius V. in 1569, by Gre- 
gory XI. in 1580, by Sixtus V. in 1587, and by C icanent Vili. 
in 1600. By these she was declared to be deposed and de- 
pr ived of her crown, her r subjects were absolved from their alles 
giance, and any other duty, and they were punished by an ana- 
them: i, if they after svards returned to their obedience. These 
bulls produce od many treasonable conspiracies against her go- 
vernment, and assassination plots against her life ; and they in- 
cited the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland to rise im 
open re} bellion, which, while it raged, they were encouraged to 
persevere in, by a heoiee ancatne d to — he pope Pius V., 
dated the 20th of February, 1570. William Parry, a Roman 
catholic gentleman, unde tick to inlet Queen Elizabeth, but 
hesitated to do so, till he had obtained the pope’s absolution, 
which ardinal Como procured for him. When arrested, the 

‘ardinal’s letter was found on his persoi ly containing a promise 
of plenary indulgence, and a full remission of his = This 
conspiracy was encouraged by Palmio, a jesuit, Campeggio, a 
nuncio, Como, a cardinal, and Gregory AiLf. a pope ! 

John Hus was burnt as a heretic, at the instance of the 
council of Constance, consisting exclusi vely of ecclesiastics, In 
violation of the public faith, p she dged to him, in a most solemn 
manner, by the emperor Sigismund. Jerome of Prague suf- 
fered the same punishment, as a heretic, th _ he had receive 
an assurance of protection from that = by which perfidy 
was added to cruelty. ‘The massacre of Bartholomew, in 
which 40,000} Hugonots are said to nee ten butchered in 
France, was considered by pope Gregory XIII. as so auspicious 
an event, that he ordered it to be celebrated at Rome with puh- 
hic thé nksgivings and rejoicings, and appointed a general jubi- 
lee for so signal an advantage attained for the hol y weet He 
sent a nuncio to the king, Charles IX. to congratulate him on 
the occasion, and had a medal struck to commemorate that 
event, on the reyerse of which was an angel, slaughtering the 
Hugonots, with this inscription :—* Hugons storum strages, 
1572."§ Sixtus V. excommunicated Henry Lil. of France, 
becanse he sparéd the blood of his protest: ant : subj: ‘ets 5 and he 

rauted nine years indulgence to such of his pe: »p le as should 
rise in arms against him. In consequence of this, he was 





+ Davila, lib. v. p. 320, ed. Lond. + Thuanas, 
lib. Ixiii. sec. 4. § Idem, lib. liii. see. 4 


* Speed, 873. 
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murdered by Jaques Clement, a friar. The pope, in a public 
consistory, convened at Rome for the purpose, applauded the 
virtue and firmness of Clement, in a long premeditated speech, 
declared that his fervent zeal towards God surpassed that of 
Judith and Eleazer, and that this assassination was effected by 
the ordinance of divine providence.* 

Would not the Inquisition alone ¢ afford indubitable proofs of 
the sanguinary spirit, the cruei and persecuting principles of 
the church of Rome ; a tribunal in which ecclesiastics exclu- 
sively p sresided---which was instituted by the popes, who ap- 
omg and gave sanction to it by their authority, and weuld 
ave established it in every European state, had not their govern- 
ments, dreading the miseries which it woudkd have introduced, 
opposed its'‘introduction. Strada, a learned jesuit, who wrote 
a history of the civil wars in the Low Countries, tells us in it, 
that Jaurigny, one of the assassins of William I. prince of 
Orange, “expiated the guilt cf that crime, before its perpe- 
tration, by receiving the sacrament from a Déminican friar.” + 

We hope that we have now unequivocally proved, that all 
the tenets stated in the 12th page of the Edinburgh Review, 
under six heads, were fundamental doctrines of the Romish 
church; and some of its most eminent divines, now living, 
have explicitly declared, that they are still maintained as such, 
and that, from their inf ‘allibility, they never can be renounced 
by its votaries. 

The Rev. Charles Plowden, a popish priest, who lives and 
officiates: at Bristol, published a book in London, in the year 
1790, entitled, “ Considerations on the Modern Opinion of 
the Fallibility of the Pope.” In this he strenuously defends 
his infallibility, and endeavours to prove, that it is not danger- 
ous to civil governments. In page 31, he says, “ the bishops 
of afl nations, from whom we derive our faith, conceived the 





* Idem, lib. xcvi. sec. 10, 

+ Non ante facinus ageredi sustinuit, quem expiatum ejus animam, 
apud Dominicanam sacesdotum, celesti peeve contirmaverat. 

Bates, the servant of Robert Catesby, one of the conspirators in the 
Gunpowder plot, acknowledged that be and his master confessed it to 
Jesmond, a jesuit, who enco uraged them. in the perpetration of it, by 
administering the sacrament to thero, and by giving them absolution. 
Garnet, superior of the jesuits in England, and who was equally instru- 
mental in promoting that plot, was hanged for misprision of treason, 
having had it revealed to bim, in couiession, without disclosing it to 
government: he died acknowledging his guilt, but alleged in his de- 
fence, as did Bellarinine, and Johannes Eud@mon, that be was bound 
by the principles of his religion, not to break the seal of confession. 
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M re 
The Case State ublished in ndon, in 1791, “ that the 
decrees of a 3 ‘al council, in matters of faith and morality, 
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Lyons, as of infallible authority.* In p. 178, he says of the 

sanguinary fanatics who suffered in Elizabeth’s reign, ‘for hav« 
ing formed treasonable conspiracies against her life and govern- 
ment, ‘* these holy men, no less tham constant marti yrs, whom ca- 
tholics, in every part of the church, have looked upon with such high 
veneration.” In p. 184 he calls them “ saint-like personages.’ 
In p. 192 he says, “ the zeal and piety of these truly apostolical 
men.” 

The Rev. Dr. Troy, titular archbishop of Dublin, says, in 
his famous pastoral letter, published in 1793, “The church is 
infallible in her doctrinal decisions and*canons, in points of 
faith and morals ; and therefore the catholics are obliged to ad- 
here, implicitly, to such decrees and canons of the church, as- 
sembled tn general councils, and confirmed by the pope, as ar- 
ticles of faith.” ‘They are also obliged, in like pei to 
submit to similar decrees and decisions of the pope, when e 
pressly or tacitly assented to, or not differed from, by the majo- 
rity of bishops, representing and governing the church dis- 

ersed ; in those points, all catholics are agreed, as immutable 
articles of faith.” In a note, on this passage, he states the foi- 
lowing, among other councils, to be infallible: the fourth La- 
teran, Constance, and ‘Trent; from which we have given copi- 
ous extracts. He speaks thus of the papal supremacy: “ It is 
a fundamental articie of the Roman catholic faith, that the 
pope or, bishop of Rome, as successor to St. Peter, prince of the 
apostles, enjoys by divine right a spiritual and ecclesiastical su- 
premacy, not only of rank and honour, bei of real jurisdiction 
and authority, in the weversal church. Roman catholics consi- 
der this poiit as clearly established In the scriptures, and by 
the constant tracition of the fathers, in every age, as it is. by 
the express decision of their general councils, which they consider 
as infallible in points of doctrine.” Such are the deliberate opi- 
nions of some of the most eminent popish ecclesiastics in Eng- 
land and Ireiand, at the present day.t Can we have a a stronger 
criterion of the religious ‘prineiples of any sect, than the writ- 
ings of their own divines? It is not less singular than true, 
and it affords an incontestible proof of the duplicity and dissi- 
mulation of the votaries of the Romish see, that they produced 
the opinions of the following universities ; Paris, Douay, Lou- 
vain, Alcala, Salamanca, and Valladolid, to prove that the ex- 
i in binds of popery, which we have stated, never 


—— 





* This council maintains ; the pope ’s right to depose sovereign prin- 
ces, and to absvive subjects from their allegiance. 
+ Thuanus, lib. xciv. sec. 8. 
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had any existence; and that about the seme time, some of their 
eminent doctors asserted the direct contrary. ‘These semina- 
Ties gave negative answers to the three following queries, put 
to them by the English pupists, in the year 1790: Ist. Has 
the pope or cardinals, or any body of men, or any individual 
of the church of Rome, any civil authority, power, jurisdiction, 
or pre-eminence whatsoever, in England ? 

2d. Can the pope or cardinals, or any body of men, or any 
individual of the church of Rome, absolve or dispense, with his 
majesty’s subjects, from their oath of allegiance. 3d. Is there 
any principle in the tenets of the catholic faith, by which ca- 
tholics are justified in not keeping faith with heretics, or other 
persons, differing from them in religious opinions, in any trans- 
action, either of a public or private nature ? 

In the year 1589, the university of Paris, an assembly of di- ° 
vines better known ‘by the title of the Sorbonne, pronounced 
the people of France absolved from their oaths of allegiance to 
their king, Henry HI. and encouraged them to rise in arms 
against him, in consequence of a bull of excommunication, ful- 
minated against him by the pope, for reasons which we have 
already stated. ‘This sentence of the Sorbonne was sent to 
the pope for his sanction, and it was adopted by the faculty of 
Thoulouse.* 

On the death of Henry UI. murdered by Clement, the friar, 
Henry IV. succeeded to the throne, not only by inheritance, 
but by the will of his predecessor; and yet the Sorbonne de- 
clared, that *‘ it was forbidden by the divine law to admit a 
sectary, or the JSavourer of « sectary, to the kingdom, and a ma- 
nifest enemy to the church, who was, by name, excluded from the 
eatholic union by the dnosiolic sce; and, that all who assisted him 
would be damned.” ‘They also declar ed, that those who opposed 
nim, “eventothe shedding of blood,” w ould enjoy eter nalhappiness, 
and a crown of martyrdom. + During the discussion, held in the 
Sorbonne, by these impious and jiliberal fanatics, on the ex- 
clusion of this amiable prince, they stated that all his family, 
as heretics, had, by former pa pal sentences, been rendered in 
capable of inheriting ; and that, among all other heretics, he, 
speci ially, wus annually excommunicated and accursed at Rome, 
under the dulla c@ne, which is publicly read there every 


‘pay + 
year.) * 





* Idem, lib. xcv. sec. 1. + Thuanuys, lib. xeviii. sec. 

t Under this bull, thus quoted, and approved of by the Sorbonne, 
the pope's claim to an absolute and universal dominion over all sove- 
Teign princes, witha right to depose them, and dispense with oaths 
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During the struggle which Lewis the XiVth had with the 
pope, in the year 1682, relative to the regale, the Sorbonne 
took part with the idee. ‘ithe king insisted that his cle rey 
should sanction and ‘subscribe the following decree: “ That 
God has not given to Peter, or his successors, any power, di- 
rect or indirect, over the temporals of prmices 3 aud that they 
-annot absolve subjects from their oath of fidelity.’ To the 
eternal Cisgrace of Lewis X1Vth and the French nation, the 
holy see finally ¢riumphed, ; and the dispensing and deposing 
doctrines were recognized and established, under the pontifi- 
cate of Innocent XII. During this contest, the universities of 
Louvain and Douai, as well as the Schone, te ating the 
before-mentioned ge rigidly maintained those doctrines 
which are obviously repugnant to christianity, and incompauati 
ble with the safety and independence of sovereign princes. 
The university of Alcala ap; roved of the conduct of the coun- 
cil of Constance, and defended it, when they violated the safe 
“ae granted to John lus, by a e emperor Sigismm ind, mid 

y themselves to Jerome of Pracué hé ¢ ound, that no 


° ' | 
un was to be kent with herctics, and when they burned them 
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assuch. ‘There is no breach of faith, or act of cruelty, which 
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may not be justified by those who have the impiety and hardi- 


hocd to deZend end maintein the bla phemous canons of that 
council, of which we have given ce pious extracts. Doctor Sta- 


pleton, professor of divinity i@ university of Louvaing in 
the year 1575, published thirteen books, a principiis tide dos 
trinalibus ; in which he i ist dd, pope has a spiritual 

rom the faith, 
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was completely established. ‘Phe murder of this amiable prince, by 


Ravaillac, may bé imputed to the sanguinary edict of these fanatics. 
te Ad puniendos, atque etiam privandos regno principes seculares a 


fide divia potestatem spiritualem pontifex niaximus babet. Controv. iti 


de prinurio] otestatis ecclesie, articu, vol, i. French edition, p. 710. 
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gion, and with the pope’s appro ra tion, it was as meritorious to 
aid him, as to fight against the Turks. 
9a, *s* hi it it was a mortal sin, any way to assist the En; 
against him, and that those who did so, could neither | have ab- 
solution or ae without deserting the heretics, and repent- 
: rot a crnine ? 
[t ends thus: “ that such was the pope’s end and aim, the 
letters* themselves most evide y declare. From all which it 
remains suihciently manifes ¥ ie most illustrious prince, 
1] cL 4 itholics ‘of ireland, in waging 


. 


gueen, who opposes the orthodox faith, 
cg her due obedience, nor unjustly 
ervitories, but rather do, by a just war, vin- 


4 


dicate the ns elves and their ccatinrg. tra nan unjust and impious 
tvranny, and, (as becomes christians and catholics), do, to the 
utinost of their power, vee the holy orthodox faith.” This is 
to be — in the compendious history of Catholic Ireland, by 
Phil ly » O'Su livan, held in hig h estimution by the Irish papists 
and he ‘alls in it, any sre wend to that delivered by 


these sace and pus doctors, * tusarnam ef venenosam doctri- 


and venomous doctrine.” — "‘Lhese opinions 
ia thi it very excellent account of the state 
iibernia,t by Sir George Carew, lord 
ring that tempestuous period. “We 
d, the satisfaction of our readers, 
the inconsistency of those universities, i maintaining and d 
fending the destructive doctrines of popery, whose existe! 
they afterwards Genie It will appear also, from their corrup- 
tibility, that no credit whatsoever shouldbe given to their asser- 


lesirous of obtaining a divorce 
it 


yo queen Catharine, he sent a case to the ‘faculties of law and 
divinity k) the several universities of [urope, for their opinion, 
in his favour, ACCOM) panied with large presents. ‘ihe emperor 
Charles V. used the same expedient to influence them against 
the divorce, and in support of the alidity of Catherine’s mar- 
riage, as she was his aunt ;. and all the universies, in his ex- 
tensive dominions, con np ied with his wishes, without any re- 
eard to the merits of t ey - them had pre- 
iC usly given a pontates 
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induced, by his orders, to rescind. Lu enry V "With, understand 
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. Pope Clement’ s bull was dated the 18th of April, 1600, an ind ii in Ja- 
nu: ir y followi ing he sent sideeindia y letters to ‘Tir Owen himsel 
t Folio edit, of 1033, p. 284, Quantic of 1811, p. 511, 
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ing that Martin de Bellay, Sieur de Langey, elder brother of the 
bishop of Bayonne, a noblem an of great wealth and power in 
France, had much influence, not only in the universities 
of that kingdom, but in those of most E uropean states, en- 
gaged him to procure their opinions against the valid lity of his 
marriage. De Bellay prevailed on Henry to lend the French 
monarch 150,000 crowns to procure his interest; which he ac- 
cordingly did, and added some valuable presents of his own ac- 
cord. De Bellay, by tampering with the Sorbonne, procured 
the votes of 56 doctors, against seven, in Henry’s favour ; but, 
in a subsequent discussion of the question, there appeared 36 
votes against him, and but 22 for him. This was imputed to 
the secret and sinister influence.of the emperor. De Bellay 
stated to the French monarch in his letters, that “ the king of 
England had reason upon this to suspect some underhand deal- 
ing, that the Sorbonne was then corrupted,-and that it was far 
from deserving the high character “ore tt had in the world.” The 
university of ' Angiers betrayed th e same fickleness.* 

We shall now submit to our sr whether they will give 
most credit to the general councils and canon law of the Ko- 
mish church, in which alone its doctrines are to be found, cor- 
roborated by the testimony of its most eminent modern divines, 
who dogmaitcally insist on their infallibility, and declare that 
all Roman catholics must implicitly adhere to them, or to the 
assertions, without proof, of Sir Jchn C. Hippesley and the 
Edinburgh Reviewers. The dreadful rebellion of 1798, and 
the woeful events which, for some years, pre ceded it, afford un- 
questior 1able proofs that the gross sup erstitions, she intolerant 
and sanguinary principles of popery, w hich often endangered 
the British empire, and have been in Ireland, for nearly three 
centuries, an unceasing source of discord and bloodshed, except 
while the penal laws kept them innoxious, are still firmly 
maintained by the irish papists, and that they are ready to car Ty 
them into pr actice ~ WwW henev er an opportunity shall present it- 
self. During that rueful period, they solicited the assistance 
of a ferocious enemy to separate their native country from Eng- 
land; they regard led the oath of allegiance to an heretical state 
asa mere nullity, and their cold- -blooded butchery of protes- 
tants, of every description, must remove the doubts of scepti- 
cisin itself on these points. The inflammatory speeches, little 
short of treason, which have been made for some mouths m 


* The reader will find this in Carte’s Sewer of England; in Bur- 
net's History of the Reformation, vol. iii. book 6. ; and in Boy le,vol. >. 
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the catholie committee, sitting in Dublin, afford incontroverti- 
ble evidence of all this. The orators blend, with their sediti- 
ous denunciations against the government and the constitution, 
*xpressions indicative of the warmest devotion, and the strong- 
est attachment, to the Regent; but his Royal Highness should 
be reminded, that they used the same to our gracious and 
revered Sovereign, i in the year 1792, when they petitioned him 
for the extensive privileges which were soon after conceded to 
them ; that, after their attainment, they assembled in Dublin, 
on the 16th of April, 1793, returned their thanks to his ma- 
jesty, the viceroy, the parliament, and their protestant fellow- 
mibjects, and expressed their deepest gratitade to them, and 
their loyal and inviolable attachment to the constitution. They 
also resolved, “that the sum of 2000/. be applied to the erect- 
ing a statue to our most vracious soy ere*gn, George-the Tlurd, 
us amonument of our gratitude for the important privileges 
which we have obtained from parliament, through his parental 
recommendation.”* It was discovered, a few months after, 
that, through their agent, Theobald Wolfe Tone, they had 
opened a negotiation with the French government, sdminis- 
tered by Robespierre, for troops to invade Ireland: that they 
had secretly encouraged a popish banditti, called defende TS, 
who committed nocturnal robbery and assassination, and de- 
prived the protestants of their arms; that they employed law- 
yers to protect and defend them, when tried for tho: e crimes, 
and that they raised money on their body at large, to devs the 
expence thereof. It appeared also, that thé said committee 
were very active in promoting the rebellion which exploded in 
1798, for which some of their members were hanged, were trans- 
ported, or fled.t His Royal Highness should also be remind- 
ed, that the committee now sitting have frequently expressed 
an earnest desire, that such persons as sat in that ef 1793, should 
be employed, and take a part In their proceedings at present! !!! 
The Edinburgh narihienet in p. 14, abuse Doctor Duigenan, 





* All this | appeared in a pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Proceedings of the 
Geienal Committee of the Catholics of Ireland,” which was published 
by their order, and printed by Hugh Fitzpatrick, printer and booksel- 
ler to the Royal College of Maynooth. The statue never was erected. 
In this pamphlet they gave a list of the persons who sat in the chair of 
their committee, as presidents thereof. It appeared afterwardgthat 
three of them were notorious traitors; two were convicted, but 
pardoned : and the third, James Joseph McDonnell, fied to France, 
where he has ever since remained. 

+ Their two secretaries were Sweetman and McCormick : one was 
transported, and the other fled. 
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in very.opprobrious language, for having doul 
have been delivered by t 
Credulity itself must hesitate to be- 
bodie s could have “ie hardihood to 
pronou Boe, with utmost solemnity, opinions which we have 
proved, and every iielitaent person must know, to be obvi- 
ously untrue. ‘ihey have also accused the learned doctor of 
iInconsist DCY> by a2 ting a paragraph from a letter written by 
him to Mr. Grattan, in the year 1798 ‘but so shamefully gar- 
belled and Pilates as to falsify and pervert his meaning. 
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Irish members of parliament. As to the other charges against 
; ° ? 

the learned doctor, they are equally unfounded. He never sat 

in parliament for a venal bi fonlgh, aa the oilices which he 
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Some time after, James formed a design of establishing co- 
lonies of Scotch and English protestants on the lands which 
those Irish traitors had forfeited, in the province of Ulster. 
The Irish papists, who, as they ever have done, aspired to a 
complete ascendancy in Ireland, to the Wtter exclusion of pro» 
testants of every description, vehemently opposed this settle- 
ment; and they sent a deputation to him, to express their de- 
cided disapprobation of it, and their determination to oppose it.* 
‘The king condescended to receive and confer with them in coun- 
ceil; and, after having patiently heard theirunreasonable requests, 
he asked them, whether they thought the pope could lawfully 
depose kings, and give liberty to ‘subjects to rise in rebellion 
against them ?t ‘To which they answered in the affirmative. On 
which he made a memorable speech to them, which contains 
the following paragraphs :{---‘* You that are of a contrary opi- 
© rion must not look to be the only law makers; you that are 
* but Aalf suljects, should have but half privileges. ‘You have 
“ but an eye to me one way, and to the pope another way : the 
* pope is your father in spiritualities, and I in temporalities 
“ only; and so you have your bodies torn one way, and your 
© souls drawn anocher way: you that send your children to se- 
‘¢ minaries of treason, strive, henceforth, to be¢ome good sub- 
“ that you may have cor unum et viam unam, and then 
J} shall respect you all alike ; but your Jrish priests teach you 
* such grounds of doctrine, as you cannot follow them with a 
* safe conscience, but you must cast off your loyalty to your 
“ king.” There cannot be a doubt, but that the main object 
of the mass of Irish papists, for nearly three centuries, has been 
that of separating trom England, and that they will never lose 
sight of it, while their priests continue to maintain their pre- 
sent influence over them. Earnest as the Edinburgh Review- 
ers have been, for conceding all their claims, they admit this in 
page 28 of this number, « There has long been in Ireland a 
desperate and disaffected party, who, withcat much regard for 
the nee or for any religion, are bent upon the complete se- 





* They were all lords and gentlemen of the pale of English blood, 
except M‘Donaugh, chief of ‘his sect. So soon had. the popish reli- 
gion made those, who were formerly the chief support of the English 


government, enemies tovit. 
+ The popish clergy maintain the same opinions at present, in sup- 
porting, as infallible, all the doctrines contained in the general coun- 


c a and canon jaw. 
t All this isto be found in the Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica, vol. ! 
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paration of that country from England ;* and would not, in ge- 
neral, scruple to take the assistance of a foreign power, to effect 
that separation. ‘To such persons, the existence of the catho- 
lic disabilities, and of every thing else that was likely to breed 
hostility between the two countries, was an object of the ut- 
most importance ; nor could any thing be more fatal to their 
— than the adopti ion of a truly wise, liberal, and indulgent 
policy,t by the government of this country.” They’ then truly 
observe, that the furious opposition which they raised against 
the veto, was merely to create discontent, and to excite jealou- 
sies and suspicions. In page 29, is given the following very 
just description of the catholic committee, sitting and debating 
for many mouths in Dublin :---“ In the crowded meetings of 
the Dublin catholies there had recently arisen a set of rash, 
turbulent, ambitious, or bigotted men, who evidently aimed at 
getting the managenrent of this great cause, and, in some mea- 
sure, the c ommand of this great population, into their own 
hands ;t and employed, for the attainment of this object, the 
common : its that are resorted to by all, who are more desirous 
of popularity than scrupulous about the means of procuring it. 
They flattered and inflamed their auditors , by speaking in ex- 
aggre erated tgrms of their wrongs, their number rs, and their power ; 
and mingling something like the language of intimidation§ 
with their arguments and reinonstrances, affected a much 
warmer zeal for the rights of the body, and a much more lofty 
determination to bring the cause to a speedy issue, than had 
suited the cautious policy of their more experienced leaders. 
‘The success of those arts was neither to be wondered at, nor, 
in comnion times, very much to be dreaded. ‘The assembled 
imnultitudes in Dublin might applaud the vehement and bom- 
bastic harangues of a few “ambitious counsellors, and attornies ; 
but the catholic pers * and ee were likely to maintain 


“ 


* This is all true; but this desperate party, under the semblance of 

eligion, ‘have great influence over ibe multitude, who are actuated by 
bigotry, and a fanatical hatred of E ‘ngland. 

¢ An indulgent policy has had no other effect but to increase and 
elicit the disaffection of the Irish papists, who never have been peace- 
able or obedient, but during the existence of legal restrictions. 

+ Such turbulent men had not recently arisen, for they existed in 
1 Gal, anl in 1792, when they ex; pelled from their body the few who 
were moderate and loyal, and then endeavoured to separate their na- 
tive country from Er ngl: and. 

§ The gencral tenor of their speeches have been in that way. One 
of their orators lately said, that ‘‘ the sword had rested too long in the 
scallard.” 
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it practical ascendancy in the management of their common 
cause.’ ’* 

We shall conclude with the.following observation: no penal 
or restrictive laws were enacted against the Ifish papists till 
after the Revolution, though they manifested deep-rooted trea- 
son and disailection to the protestant state, for. henge: than a 
century and a half previo ous to tha t period. 1 he penal laws 
then enacted, made aoe Comparati ‘vely peaceal le : a nd obedi- 
ent; but ever since their repeal, they have been as disaffected 
turbulent, and rebellious, as previous to iia enactment. 








—- 


The Universal Cambist, and Commercial Instructor ; - beng a 
general treatise on Excivinge ; including thé Monies, Coins, 
Weigiits,and Measures, of all trading nations iad per ss witht 
an account of their banks and paper currencies. By Patrick 
Kelly, LL. D. Master of the Academy in Finsbury-square, 
London; and auihor of different works on book-keeping, 
exchanges, spherics, and nautical astronomy. 2 vols. 4to. 
Price dl. ds. in boards. Lackington. 1$11. 


From the merit of Dr. Kelly’s former publications, (most of 
which have been duly noticed in our preceding volumes) we 
were led to form very high expectations of his present perfor- 
mance ; nor have the hopes thus excited experienced the smal- 
Jest disappointment. It is, as our readers will naturally be led 
to infer from a mere perusal of the title-page, a work of uncom- 
mon labour and most extensive research, such, indeed, as few 
men, whatever their qualifications for the task, and it required 
no ordinary qualifications, would have been found, with suffi- 
cient resolution to andertake: in truth, it is evidently the 
work of the best part of a man’s life. But that which must, of 
course, constitute the great excellence of sucha production i IS, 


—_ 
‘ 


vfs accuracy, and Dr. Kelly appears to have bestowed on it that 


extraordinary degree cf attention which could alone render it 
aecurate ; and to have carried its accuragy to such a pitch as to 


cefy every attempt to impeac 
isy some, indeed, ihe uulity and importance of this work may 
be considered as lessened by the present singular and uunfortu- 





Sa EERE —_ 


This is far from being true, for their aristocracy, who are but few, 
were te hina baffled and insulted, when they remonstrated against thé 
motion made in the Catholic Committee, for petitioning the Regent 
to remove the Duke of Richmond from the government of Ireland. 
‘Pheir aristocracy received the same treatment in 1792. 
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nate state of trade and commerce ; but we cannot admit the 
force of such an argument to counterbalance other considera- 
tions.. It will not be denied, that the book makes its appear- 
ance at a seasonable time, ies it is known to contain an ela- 
borate and fundamental explanation of various subjects which 
very much engage and interest the public attention, at the pre- 
sentmoment. It will be found replete with useful information 
to our numerous writers : on the inexhaustible subject of Budlio) f 
respecting pri uciples, without a Paes knowledge of which 
they arpae be di isqi valtfie li r the discussion, and yet, strange 
to say ! cof which most of them are pi ote 2 indly ignorant. Or it 


mav produce a still more beneficial effect by * teaching them 
[ 


humility, and thus imposing silence, to the equal advantage of 
themselves and of the public, In truth, there is no subject 
which has been so much disci ussed, and so little understood ; 
none which has afforded greater scope for the display of inge- 
nuity, or which has led to fewer practical rest ults. Indeed, 
hitherto, with little exception, no pare ose of pub lic utility or 
national advantage has been accomplished. ef has cer- 
tainly been done ; and more, we doubt not, wi! be done, before 
the question can be set at res Ve have lately re: 
rate discussion of this subje nh Revi 
with much more te maperal nee, judgme! nd al ability, thai 
nerally discernible in the « compositions of these Northern ! 
beats evident marks, indeed, of being the production of 
that presumptuous triumvir: ber whi 
thought themselves qua lified to gin 

rather religion) morality, ( 

to Englishmen. * If w 

the pen of an eminent, thou 
population. Whoever be the 
his perseverance and te a 

obscurity than is generally thrown around it by 

and distributes justice to ‘th ie contending parties 

ump: artiality. We perfeetly concur with this writer in lis opi- 
nion respectins 5 the overgrown power of the Bank of England, 
and also as to the pi ‘op riety of a gradual and progressive dimi- 
nutionof the number of bank notes now in ¢irculation. We differ 
from him, however, in toto, on the cenduct of the net Com 
mittee, and on the deterence due to thei roe nions. Weare 
decidedly of opinion, that, | in their report, it was their duty to 
state the substance of the various evidence delivered before 
them, and not to sup press wholly that portion of it 
counter to their preconceived notions As to the 


characters of the gentlemen who composed the Commuittes 


he 
Ai 
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can descry nothing in them which could possibly entitle their 
judgment to greater respect, than the judgment of others who 
had infinitely greater experience, and much better means of 
acquiring a competent knowledge of the subject. Which of 

those members, let us ask, for instance, can claim a superiority 
over, or even an equality with, the author of the book before 
us, Who was examined by the Committee? What opportunity 
for acquiring this kind of knowledge had been enjoyed by Mr, 
Horner, the Chairman, and one of the sage conductors of the 
Edinburgh Review? He had studied, forsooth! we shall 
probably be told, the works of the Scottish economists! A 
pretty qualification, truly, for delivering a practical opinion ona 
subject of great national importance! The judgment of Mr. 
Sharpe, too, if the consumption of sugar, and the policy of in- 
creasing or diminishing the quantity of West India produce 
had been the subject of consideration, might have been entitled 
toa preference. But, possibly, Mr. Huskisson mi: ty have been 
considered as the oracle of the Committee, and as ho Iding an 
ungoubted pre-eminence among the political economists of 
the day. It may be alleged, that having been destined, by a 
certain would-be prethier, ‘for th: ehigh situation of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, his qualifications cannot be called in question. 
We believe, however, without meaning to say any thing disres- 
pectful of this sentleman, whose industry, application, and 
attention, admirably fit him for such secondary situations as 
those which he heretofore fijled, that his studies, when former- 
ly in France, or, inore recent ly, when in office, were not imme- 
diately directed to these : pee ilic obje cts 5 that the ye mbrac ‘ed, 
in the one instance, a broader and more compre ‘hensive system 
of policy, and were limited, in the other, to those minor specu- 
lations, to which the attention of the late firm of Boyd and 
Benfield was contined. We can account, however, for the 
partiality of the writer of the article in question ; and we have 
little doubt that he undertook the discussion at the express de- 
sire of a Member of the Bullion Committee, who had rather 
too much modesty to undertake it himself, as he was requested 
to do. 

To withdraw half a millien of Bank Netes from circulation 
every six months, till the market price of _— fall to its 
mint price, would be an operation so mild in its nature, and so 
gradual in its ettect, as to be productive, as far as we can see, 
of no possible inconvenience. ‘This effect, indeed, might be 
produced, by narrowit.g the discounts of the Bank, without 
affeetiny the commercial interest of the country 3 that Is, by 
returning te their old custom, and refusing to disiount the bills 
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of bankers, either in town or country. ‘The country banks, 
appears, always hold in their possession no less than twelve 
millions of Bank of Kugland notes. ‘hese sure ‘iy might be 
withdrawn from circulation, not only without public injury, 
but with great public advantage. After a more attentive eon- 
sideration of the : subject, than we had before been able, or in- 
deed disposed, to give it, we confess there are some cireum- 
stances , in the present state of the Bank, which appear to us to 
render the interposition of the legislature nec essary. Certainly 
the Bank ought not to be allowed, during tle continuance ef 
the Restriction Bill, to extend the circulation of their notes, 
ad libitum. With these notes, which cost them nothing but 
the price of the paper, and the labour of printing, &e. they, no 
doubt, purchase government securities to a large amount ; and, 
at first sight, there appears to be nothing in this transaction 
beyond the odin uy course of fair commercial proceeding. But 
alittle consideration will convince us that such an appropria- 
tion of the property of the Bank, or rather of that which ought 
to represent their property, may, under the influence of the 
Restriction Bill, lead to the most serious consequences. A 
plain statement will place this matter ip a clear point of view. 
With a piece of paper, which has cost the Ban‘, perhaps, one 
penny, they purchase an Exchequer bill of one hundred pounds, 
which bears interest; now this is the same *hange, in efiect, as 
exacting interest for the advance of their ow Notes. In fac t, 
whencve er they advance money to government, (so long as their 
notes exceed their capital) ) the y exact interest for that which 
costs them nothing, for a property created and extended at 
pleasure, and. having only an imaginary or fictitious value 
With the power so te extend their notes, ad infinitum, what is 
there to prevent them froin purchasing every txch veguer bill 
that is issued, every governms nt security of every sort, aud even 
the whole of the funds, of every description ; and ps coming 
the sole proprietors, as well as receivers, of all the taxes, des- 
tined to pay the interest of the National Debt, water would, in 
that case, centre, exclusively, in the prop: tetors of the Bank ? 
Assuredly, they might do this, and it is needless to peint out 
the consequences of sucha proce eding. We do not mean, of 
course, to insinuate, that any thing so n mooatrous either is, or 
ever will be, in the conte mplation of e directors ; but it js 
sufficient to ume the poss sibility of the thing, to convince e very 
dispassionate mind of the indi spensable necessity of ad lopting 
the most effective provisions against it. So long as the Bank 
were compellable to pay their notes in cash, there Was no dan- 
ger of any excess in their issues, hecause’ common prudence 
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would lead them to proportion their issues to their capital, 
But when the national weliare imposed the necessity of re- 
siricting them froin cash payments, the same motive, of course, 
ceased to operate, and they had the strongest temptations wh _ 
interest could afford, to extend their issues as far as possible 
because the more notes they Issued, the greater would be th a 
rofits. ‘To yield to this temptation, however, was not to act 


honestly by the public 5 it was taking an unfair advantage of 


the particular state of the country; and making-a national mis- 
fortune a source of individual sonabe ment. It were to be wished 
that the restrictions, which were dictated by an overbearing 
necessity, had been accompanied by other restrictions, having 
for their object the prevention of a too*extcided issue of notes. 
It is not too late, however, to impose sitch restrictions ; and, 
unless the Bank, wakened by the pending investigation, from 
the dream ‘of avarice toa sense of dufy, should voluntarily 
adopt the recommended measure. of eradu ally diminishing the 
quantity of notes in. circul: ito Nn, as the curest means of pre-~ 
venung inconvenience of any kind, from a resumption of cash 
payments, the necessity fov legislative inter: nosition, will, we 
are persu: aded, become, every day, more Apparel it, and more 

mperative. ~We shi e gain easy credit wit th onr readers for not 
Sabian viewed this subject through the’ medium of prejudice. 
We are not friendly to innovations ; ner are we much inclined 
to encourage the interposition of Parliament in regulating the 
concerns of private companies. Sut the Bank has become a 
great political machme, the movements of whieh have a sensi- 
ble and a potent effect on the welfare and interest of the 
country, It is, therefore, a fit subject for Parliamentary cog- 
nizapee. And, thou; gh we can never wish. to see the Parlta- 
ment jnterpose its aut ority on Tight and trivial grounds, or in- 


deed, without an Srerbeartng necessity, which admits of no 
1 


other remedy, yet, in such cases as this, where the existence of 


such necessity is apparent, and where the necessity itself arises, 
indeed, out of One of its own enactments, it becomes its mani- 
fest duty to exercise its power, soberly, « liscre etly, and ter | pe- 
rately, indeed ; bit firmly, ole acious sly. and deci ively. 

‘To return to Dr. Ke lv, and his Universal Cambist ; we can* 
not convey a better idea of the p tan and nature i! his perform- 
ance, than by transe rrbing® hes pe face, Pome h exhibits a very 
mode st and fair anal lysis of the work ; together with an-account 
of the motives and circumstances whieh h led the author to un 


dertake it, 
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at » Kehy’s Universal Cumbist, . : 369 
' -Exehange,"says Dr. Kelly, “avbicl! fornis 40 essential part of shis 
swork, isa subject of the hfst in pogtariee »both id commeree and poli- 
tical ecgnomy, « By ite direct ahdeepyramdh .applice von, fomign debts} 
YoansSand subsidies are paid, add the wealth of natians circulated, 
‘without the troubie or,esperise of remitting spetjie; dnd, By its higher 
‘and mote conyples operations, (called arbiteation of exchabge, great 
‘profits are freqdently. made ;—and not only private fortunes are thus 
‘realised, byt even, phblic credifhas' sometimes been sustained. by skil- 


~ fil Cacnbists,* or negotiators of bills. 


“aid.individadls, onght.to be studied by stavesmen, ‘as Welt as byenier- 
chants and all-persons Goneerned id foreign’trade. +t lias, however, 
deen often observed, as an-extraordinary ctréumstante, that in Kng- 
dand, where other branches of ebmmercial aid politieal knowledge ave 


enhivated-with the gréatest sticcess, éxclringe is noteso. well GQnderstg@d | 
as on the Continent 5 and the pianifest superioripy of foreign publica « 


fious am the Sabject affords a fair presumption that (he observation.is 
. goraltogetter urfopnded.. e  ” pen Bat) , 
+; “Among the humeyous ‘yorks which “have appeared at different 
‘petiodson this seipnce, ‘that Wliieh Nas met with the most general ap- 
* probation is The Hambyrgh Contorist, avbich’eomprehends, besides 


i . > . , ~ 
exchanges, an account ‘of the hones, coms, weights and measures, at 


all conntries. Jt was published About fifty years ago by Jurgen Elert 
Kguse; a school niaster of some emipeuceat ddamburgh, H's residcnee 
in that graud emporium pf commerce’ waslikely tosativdshim the 
_ best opportunities 6f consulting toreitif Merchants on thé various sub- 
‘jects of hjs work y—dnd,-ft may bé addett, that, his protessidn was also 
favoprable to’ an undertaRipg’ which’ yequired "regtarindustry, labo-, 
“tious regeqrch, ancaccurate calculatiom » , +. oe we ’ 


“* The presegt Work 1s partly-foarfded op heh mabuigh Contorist, ; 


* ybutexecuted upon a-nfore comp eheysive scale. Betore any accetnt, 
“ » = _* . ’ &. : } : ’ . 
» Bow ever, JS Maven of the planror contents git feay be praperc to ste the 


clreumstanees which, cave rise tothe din@ertaking, nadthe prepatanons 
cireumstanees which, gave rise AK IDS , aa prepatanons , 


which were made carrp ir into effect. ead 
‘ &* 4 . jn Ors ad e ky . ae . “ 


Se» 
. - a 
ow et - ~ - 2, fs oy ann kia Law enol ane _ 
i se , > s i ’ 


4 . “% ‘ eo ae | 
% de % Tid word Cam bist, Whieb is pidde the tile of this, work, may 
réguire sume, explahation,..as \itvis, of. téevent. adopyen ia Engiand, 
.*theugh long khown-on the Continent... .Cambiste, in France: er fam- 
_ ybista“in Kaly, Spain, and“Portagak signifigs a.ganguter or Exchange 
Meivhanr. “If is derived Immedjatély trom Camtia, which, in fatian, 
“Spanish,.and, orhey ndotgrh, lahguagts, “Meas exeliange, dnd which 
Gordes frort the- Jatin. C@ Mum; Exchange $ of rather from" Cambio, to 
exchange This; acgurding to Aimspoyi th, is derived from KatayeSa 
»feroyncopen, Bayutp, a oe o. :  . a 
* It’may be further observed; shat Cambist is not chly a word of 
litiniate degivation, but ‘ig also.a term “much wanted inthe Kuglish 
luiguage, as there is no othér4o espress the samé meaning, except 
Exchanger, which seems tao gener il and fadetinite. 


No. 154,°Vol. 36, Apri!, 1811. Bh 
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‘» *& selence; therefore, sd highly interesting to nations, gavernments,” 
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“¢ The grat - ‘dea of such ’ a ‘work Was suggested by The Right 
Honourable Sir Johw Sinclair, ip bid “* Letlers ‘to*the-, Governors. : 
_ aad, Directors of the Bank o of England}” published i in .1%9Q7, in which’ mi 





” hé recommends to have :the’ Haniburgh Contorist tranélated, for the y rret 
SSeiter instriction of English merchants in Foreign Exehanges.* Fou 

Ty céhsequence of this suggestion, séveral proposals were made x" 
for translatiag Kruse s* but nove of them tet with enéouragement une, “a 
til'the, year 1804, when a Prospectys" of the present’publicaiion was é ren 
submitted to the Governor and Directors ofthe Bank of Engtaid, who * oh 


approved of the-plan,, and patronisdéd the work, » Their example was.) 
- imm@diately followed,.in a most liberal manner, by a Court of Direc. Col 
* fers’of the Bast India Company 5. and also by the Board of Trade; and Botha 
by manyrof the first mercantile houses ia Londons, > °* hav 
* Sevéral eminent tierchams further engaged, toe aasist the under. a 
taking witf euch information as theiexperiencé might afford ;-and thé. 
Baik w shee aipa likewise granted the 2athor aceess. to the Ballin £oi 
Office, for the purpoge of seleating coins’; Ané permitted Mr. Hom Ab 
bia the c! fet of that" office, tor give seh: as8istancty as hjs extensive ‘ he! 
» knowlbdge of monies enabled him to bestow—a permission, w hich has. ' ” , 
proved of gueat adyantage to the “work... Af the’ same “time,. Mr, 
Bygtey, the King’s Assay Masterof the Mint, undertook to determine fh POF 





the Waight apd fimeness of the cains ; ; whichdte has gratiitonsly Pet a 
formed, with equal zeal aad scie mific'accyuimey. ee 
‘In addition to these Asrangemeéents, the auther’ employed an able att 
* mathem aticiaw and linguist to assistborth in contpt cing and translating js" owe 
aiid established Desidesadoretet correspondence, invordet to obtain the. 
niost authentic inforrmalioir, “ile ltkewise proguredthe | mosg approved tev 
publicattons indifferent. Janguages on the subjeets of his tesearch jrarid of 
though these, works," he Wve .peeu > a and nk Yk ou mie tar 
net The Mow’ ing are Sir Jobu Sinclaty s observations, page 20.+-« mai 
* Iris asubjett, (migi: iPige E: hang, respecting: W high T haye no pre “HH eye 
tensions to. be, possessed of any particular’ informatign ; and, indeed, [ “pro 
* © understand, that there ate very "few in» this courttry who are deeply dua 
* conversapt in it.” ‘Lhe ‘poly publication, which,-J believe, explainsit’ HP ing 
« ina complete and satisfactory Manner, is one, calet. ‘Kruse's Hany tim 
« bro’ Contorist, i two. volumes quarto; a book “of Such meritaml fh the 
‘ utility, that the city of Haorbatgh have giyeo the aufhor a pension, Coli 


* for writing it. L world strongly gechm minend if to you, bent tlemeny WP. * « 
* (the Bank Dirgetors) . ta have, that -va able publication “trabs)ated, ‘BL Bai 


‘ and printed at tha eepense of the Bank, or by. priyate subscriptiop. of 
« The’ City of Hondo oyght now to be what Amstetdgm forpery 7 
* was, tine Centre of alf the pecdnfary negotiations of £ Evlopey which t 4 me 
‘ never ean be'so thoroughly as it oyght to ‘be, until the subject of afte 
* exchange is preity generally onderteod by our merchants, whith "tio 
* might soon be the case, were this ‘boc ktranslated... We must pil Ari 
* then, princi. ally rely upon foreign’ meréhants, who “make fortiaes. ‘By ing 


* freu Gur iguerauce of the nature of exchanges,’ ” 
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proper oceasion, yet no articles of impcrtance have been finally’ com- 
mitted tothe press, without the ‘inspectiorand 4; probation of expe- 
rienced merchants of the different, qousifics to which. those articles 
— fespectively rebated.’ 

“ Such have been «the preparations fyx’ this publication. It now 
remains to give g brief analygis*of its plan and contents, with occasional 
tewarks on what may be deemed apost-ifiteresting or impprtant. 

“ Lhe» work is divided into two volumes :—the first comprises 
whatevey has.been thonglt necessary to be rétained ef the’ Hamburgh 
~Contovist, with nfueh additional nvatter,; forpit should be observed of 
that celebrated work) that, however correct and comprehensive i it may 
have been when first published, recent révolutions and changes have 
rendeted it, in nyany. parts, either dbsdlete, or Wholly defective. 

** ‘Lhe first volume may. therefore be considered as the Hamborgh 
, Contotist modernised, adapted tothe English Standard, and ¢onside- 


rably enlarged. Theradditions pr te ipally teh ite to Great Britain and 


, hrelandy to France andits Lerriteries, te the East 4nd Wast Indies, and 
“to America, 

“ Under the head London, wilh bé foutid amnong taany new and im- 
portant subjects, Vubles of Vares or Allowances. ‘| hese Tables contain 
the ‘Lares on Packages at the: Custohe House, at the New Docks, and 
the East India Wareliouses ; and likewise the’ Mercantile ANowances ; 
allof whieh have been supplied for this werk by public offices, expe- 
rienced merchants, and other unquestidnable authorities. 

“ The article East Indiesie very comprehensive, and contains much 
ew and accuraté information, which has been procured, by permission 
‘of the Directors, atthe East-India house in London ; and likewise ob- 
tamed from several agency houses, and various’ other authentic 
_— 

 Asto the article West Indies, it is wholly originat; apd it is re- 
piarkable of those islands, that nothing regular or authentic. has been 
qver published on their monies, currencies, or exchanges ; which is 
“probably owing tothe ‘fréquent altérations atid cotffusion to which they 
dave been exposed» These montes ate now redveced,. for the first time, 
inte something like order‘atid sysfém, a task which required much 
. time in. the performance, and which could only be accomplished by 
the aid of ‘several “intelligent persons who had resided in those 
Colonies; 

In the first. tolufme will be also found many new documents on 
- Banks,rand on Nint Regulations ; with several important corrections 
of what has. been generally stated on Weights and Measures. 

‘* The Second Volgme is chiefly new, both in substance and arrange- 
Ment. It begins with an exposition of the principles of Exchange ; 
‘after whicly 4 regitiar system? is introduced, whete all the foreign quota- 
“tions areexplained, a: d the calculations performed by « ifferent methods. 
Arbitration of Btchange is inelnded; and jt is presumed, that this 
ingehious’and useful branch of seiehte will be here found greatly sim- 
- Plitied by illustrations from actual ded gecent operations.  Artitration 
Yf Bullion and Merchandise follows ; with examples of the use of Lo- 
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garithems and Fpred Nuihb ers in abbrev iating. the caleolatighe of Ex- 
change. : 

Tables are next given of the intrinsic ‘value Of the monies of acs 
count of all nations; and these are succeeded py Sir Isaac. Newton's 
Tabies of Assays, w hich ate'insetted. merely as an jntroduction to the 
New Tables of Goll and Silver Coins. that have been sympued for 
the present publication’: 5 + ¢ 


« Wher Sir Isaac’ Newton wag,Master of the Mint, he causéd the: 


prifcipal coins of Europe to be ‘assdyed ; and his Tables, which were 
published by order ofsthe Privy Cduncil ein 1719§ segved long asa 
vuide to Ballion Merchants, afd gs a Standard: ftont which the par of 
ixchahg * bas keen compnted : but «several of those Cuins haye heen 
since altered, gr withdfawn from citculation, andanany new ones sup- 
plied,; and eve, some that bave undergone no change, hdaye béen 


found by modes assays to vury frour the original: reperts. ‘This is ¢ 


owing,.ho doubt, tothe great improvements Uxw Jiave taken place m 
the artof assaying, iM consequence of the adyanced st#te°of chemical 
kuoWledge, which now enab/es tbe scientific Assayer to determine the 


fineness of the pyecious ‘metals with.a hae of.aecuracy unknown, at. . 


anv former period. ‘ 7 
Tue New, Tables of Coins bere given may be eauisidered dg a fey 
vision of Sir Isgae Newtan's Tables, and a contidyation of his plan, 


The Assays -of ‘the principal current Coins, as well as, of many of the. 


subordinate ones, bavg been tgr this Work, at "his Majesty's Mint, as 
before stated, by Rébert Bi ngley, « Esq.-#. R.S, ;! and all the. Coins 
have been likewise assayed by,Pierté Frederic Bonneville, ‘Kssayeur du 
Contmerce, by order of the French Government, as published! at Paris, 
in 1866, in his elaberate work on the coins of al) gations. . Here it 
should be observed, that-the French and English Assays have deen 
found.in general to agree with surprising exactness ; and wherever any 
trifling ditferences occurred the London Report’ have ‘been preferred, 
because they were deduced from Average Assays. “These pew Tables 
may therefore be received as the Joint Production of the twb. first 
Assay Masters in Europe ; and all the’ bumerical, yperations may 
likewise be depended on, having been caretully verified by different 
calculators, 

** A Deseription of Coins follbws. which-it is hoped will prove high- 
ly interesting as well ds useful to Bullion ‘Merchants, Travellers, ,and 
Collectors of Goins in.general. Here all the varions impgessions ate 
explained ; and'the Legends and other. Inscriptions translated into 
English, from the Latiu, Pérstan; Agabic,: Russian, and ether Jan- 
guages, This, it is believed, as the higst general ‘Teens tion of the 
kind ever published. ei 

\ules and Examples are next introdaced ‘for ‘cabenlaging the: 


- me en 


a ee a — a... -- —_—— _ 





«* The circumstance of Sir [saac Newton's Tabdlés having becom 
obsolete, is one reason, among many Others, why the Par of Exchange 
has been a question of so mucli doubt and dithculty.”” 
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~ fitrinsic Par of Exchange Between the principal trading places ot 


‘Europe ; an.ia Tyole is adtled shewimg this par, vold ag: inst gold, and 
sitver againstsilver ; aecorditig boih to the new ass: iys, and the ciint 
‘regulations that are ‘stated i in the first Volume.* 

Tables ot the Proporti on between the we ights and measures of all 
pa‘jons are next given ; and it should be notieed that they gre com- 


- puted to’ a greater degtee of accuracy tian in the first Volume , where 


those comparisens:are made, as much as possible, i in round numbersy 


‘jn order té simplify the subjece and assist the memory, ‘The caleula- 


tion of these Tables has becn attencted With consid ierable labour, not 
only in reducing foteign Weights and MeasGres fu'the Buylish Qian- 
dard, but also in adjusting contradictory Statemetits, which gonsfantly 


‘occurred even if Books of high anthoriy. 


STtis proper hereto re: nurk, that the comparisan ef Weights and 
‘Measures is 4 subject nf which error seemsanberent on account of the 
pncertauny of -owginal Stangardsy @specially those of Measuyes of 
Capacity. AH, thereve te, that can be expected trom the most dill- 
gent research,”.is an approximation, ty accuracy j-and it” the present 
tables be mbre correct (bay any that preceded them; (Ww bich it is pre- 
sumed they are) an Ymporiat step is gaitied. Sonie future authoy may 
approacy siul nearer to universal correctness ; whieb, if at alLattain- 
abie, ean'be' effected only <by- the progressive aud aggregate I:bour of 
maby men) ih many age. 

*€ A concise view of ancient We ights. and Megstres follows; and 
the work concludes with a 1 Gone ral Index, whieh is s© conirived as to 
answer, in a’great measuré, thé pirpuse of a Commeércinl Di¢tionary, 
eitber by referring to the page ot the book, where the term is explained, 
o by giving'an unmediate explanation” ’ 

Such is the genéral outline of a work, that has been undertaken 
With much system and preparation, and execated with unremitting 
care Indeed, the, labour and attention which jt required will not be 
easily extsmated ; nor should* the mimber, of years spent in the per- 
formance be ascribe d to any neglect or unnecessary delay, but rather to 
diligent and Jlerseverin’ fesearch, in collecting materials, procuring in- 
formati om, and comparing authori fies. In sbi wort, where numerous 
corrections and additions were continually to.be made, de ‘liberation was 
indispens sable ;* aad in many cases even tong delays piov ved highly ad- 
vantageons. This was particularly experience id where foreign mer- 
cHants were. to be cdnsuited;—and it shemld not be forgotten, that 
withourtheix help no indiv idual, however skilled in commeréiai scte nce, 
couid*hope to succéed in so ekfensive and laborious an nntleriak Wg. 

“ The author cannot conclude these remarks witlreut expressing bis 
most grateful acknowledgments to the many intelligent merchants aud 
other < able aud eminent persons who have bonowed bi with their 


_——---—~ - — ee a RN - ——- -_—-—-—-—* 


“* This new,table of: theypart of exchange was presentyd by the 
author, March 20, 1810, to the Bullion Committee of: th e Hou e of 
Commons, and is printed inthe Appendix to their report.” 
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assistetce in the progress of his work. . He would alee 9 ish to mention 
their names and spetiff their .aiportdnt serviges,. but the list w oul Id be 
inconveniently sumerous, and might not be entirely approved. He 
bets only to’ ald, that the valuable time and attention which they have 
so liberally bestowed, and the zeal which they manifested on the occa. 
sion, besides impreysing him with gratitude, constantly stimulated 


bim fo new exertions, to render the work worthy of such houourable’ 


aidand disiinguishec patronage. How far his endeavoprs have been 
successfy!, he naw, with ali-due ererae: submits to the decision of 
the public. 


2 - tee be continved ) 
—_—— — << 
A -Tour in me of Genealogy, throwgh several parts of Wales, 
Soniersetshire, and Wilishire, in a series of letters to a friend 
‘in Dublin ; intetspersed with’ a description of Stourhead and 
Stonchenge; together with verious ‘anecdotes, and curious 
fragments from a“ MS. collection aserihbed to Shakeapeares By 


a Barrister. Pp-352, 8vo. with plates. Priee 12s. Sherwood 
and Co. 181). 

















A curious, oftef facetious, and sometimes humourous, salma- 
guudy, consisting of fact, fable, credulity, and satire, literary, 
and antiquarian. Commenting with an“anecdote which helps 
unmask the author of tlie poems ascribed to Ossian, the writer 
proceeds to a lively’discussion on music, particularly on the 
question, hig ghlyimportant.nodoubt, to Welshand Irish antiquas 
ries, whether Wales owes to Ireland, or Ireland. to Wules, their 
original national music; then a picture of the progress and state 
of gentlemen at the her; ;.these are followed by an account of a 
rout, masked ball, and journey to Oxford, in a geneafogical 
tour in seareh of ancestry, by which the writer might inherit & 
fortune. The “ successive bowls of punch, whose basis was 
strong green tea, richly. inspissated with jellies,” whieh formed 
the beverdge in one of the Colleges, very properly introduces an 
extract fram VAlmanac des Gourmands. The journey in the 

coach from Oxford to Carmarthen, of course, faruishes new 
portraits and sketches both of Freneth and Evglish characters, 
Dr. Parr and Madame Recamier. ‘The strange landing of the 
French in Wales gives occasion for some respectable pa- 

triatic verses. ‘The detail of the author's genealogical resear- 
ches after. the name of Holford or Hfwefordd will, perhaps, 

please both the dupes and scoffers of such pursuits. Architec- 
ture also, the modern fashionable study of antiquarian babies, 
is examined by our discursive traveller, who observes, not very 
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fatteringly to the ancient Britons, that “vaulted roofs of chureh- 
es” eccur frequently in such p: its of the country @s the Nor- 
mans and Flemings Had posse Ssis m of, and towers and spires 

universally, those in the Welsh division of th ¢ shire, Pcabiinaile 
heing rarely, if éver, Uignificlh with either.” Medicine, too, 
must likewjse be discussed,» and che variety of ew diseases 
which the use of Chinese tea has ing duce’; thé use of & 
sauce called laver in Wales, atid madé of % mariue plant which 
growson the shores. The lartuea murina IS doubtless, very bro- 
petly recommended. An inscription, said to he found on afeaden 
plate, and purporting to. be a prophe Cy, gives occasion: for 
some good charades and ‘puns, as the **son of.iileanor,”” for 
Nel son, &c.. Some inenious etymons of the present names 
of places are occasionaily introduced, which may amuse the 
reader who can relish such entertainment. The-writer, indeed, 
is sometimes grave, and descants on the indecency apd danger- 
ous effects of dancing. with so much zeal, that we should by: ave 
suspected hiprof stealing a page from the ‘work8of a celebrated 
virgin authoress, had there rot been something more of natural 
sentiment, and less of admonitory remorse, in his effusions. 
The following censure-on modern ‘Welsh tourists is not less 
just. It.was ocedsioned by the appearatice of ohe of those 


‘ summer insects traversing the country at a gallop. 


** Jones,’’. a natiye of Wales, the author's travelling friend, and edi- 
tor of these letters, ‘broke out intoa vehement exclamation against the 
swarm of modern tourists that infested Wales every summer, and with 
whose crude performances the press was made to groan every wigter, 
from the pitiful, fiddling, pedéstrian, the walking W r, up to the 
pompous, pragmatical, petulant, plagiarist, petlestrian, too, though on 
stilts, M—<-n. The same slobbered tale is still repeated, and is always 
worse told by hint that tells ‘it last ; till, like college furniture, toe 
often thirded, it becomes.too threadbare for credit. 

‘* How cana man, without knowing the language of the country he 
professes to travel through, and burrying between showers, see any 
thing of, or procure such tnformation as toenablehim.to write about, 
it, who scarce ever deviates from, the main road in seareh of any thing. 
and all whose new matfer is taken from ostlers or chambermaids ? 
They may, indeed, serve ap a miserable salmagundy from Leland, 
Speed, Camden, Taylor the w ater-poet, Drayton's Polyolbion, and 
old Chureh- yard. Half the book is filled with details of their own 
Htiseries ; the process of cooking eggs and bacon; the account of a 
female b: arber ; their invectives against a whole conntry because the 
landlord of 1 hedge-alehouse understands pis own langnage better 
than aisies becanse his wig did not well cover his ears, or his small- 
clothes were made of corderoy. Besides, alate quarto had p:esumed 
to give, from other performances, -as bistory and fact, two er three 
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passages which the gentleman’ who first gave them to the public, told 
me had, in a playful sally.of geniys, been fabricated'by hima, as° an ex. 
periment to see how easy it was fo quiz the age, and become a success. 
ful literary impostor.. He wished for a ‘severe shower of criticism td 
brush away such insects, that multipjy to the misleadiug all who wish 
for information ‘and truth, by adopting, fraud, and propagating ervor: 
He hoped he should yet live to see, for the honourof bis owh country, a 
bative tourist spring up wi'll the taleuts ofa Pennant, an antiquary, a 
scholar, and a gentleman; who Would ‘undertake to explore South 
Walesyontheesame plan as be did Nérth Wales, and rescue it: from 
insult and misrépresentation. Tohis knowledge there were valuable 

mat terials i in the.archives-of many of the great houses of that part of the 


principality yet unsunnedl, but not inacessible to a Welshman pri perly | 


intfodweed, and foundenmpetent fo tyrrthe treasures to.gccount. 


“The .patriotism, however, of this writer is hot merely proving . 


cial, but truly national ; and \whenever he. invokes bis willing 
muse, never fails to apin ate the friends’ of liberty, and: their 
king and country, against the common’ tyrant: The poem, 
supposed ta be written on the syumit of “Dunkery, contams 
many instances of this, of which the following lines may serve 
as a siti imen. 


| 


« Freedom ! at thy dear mention I would fain, 
Re-animate my clay and lite'agayu— 
Thou first, best gift, the strongest proof of love, 
To mortals ever gr anted from above’! 
And arethére they-be vengeance on them burl'd, 
Who wish it fairly banish’d from thé world 2 

: “Yes !—there’s a monster, to whony he il gave birth, 
And let him loose to desolate the earth ; 
Who, trampling men, almost defies his God, 
Idol of Gaul, beneath whose iron rod, | . 
The nations of the world gre taught to bend, 
Save Britain only, Britain to, the end.” 


Fiom the pieces « out of a minuse ipt collection of pieces 


in. prose, and Verse, said to. be: written ’by Sh: tkespeare to his . 


wife and others,” we Shall extract the verses, “with aainge iu 
forme of a serpe nt, a gift to bis beloved Anna, [Hathew ay, 
ices Mrs. S.| from W. 8S.” , 


‘Ww ‘hinn this roulden éirclette’s $space, « 
Thie yvorie flagers fotm'd to clippe, 
How manie tender vows hate plaée, 
Seal'd att the altauron mie 
«Then, as thie finger tt shall press, 
© ! bee its magicke-not confin'd, 
And let: this sac red hoope noe lesse, 
Have force thie faithfull hart to binde. 
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“Nor though the serpent 'sforme it beare, ¢ 

Embieme thyfond conceipt to sate, 

Dred 1hou a foe in ambushe tear,” \ + ; 
To. tempt thee. to forbidden frute. 


‘“ The fr ate that Hymen in our teche, 
By Heveg's first commaunid hath plac’d, 


Holy lover Without a bréche VE path 


Of anie law,wmdie pluck and taste, 


** Repeted taste—and yett the joy e, 
Of suclia fuste will neavet oleie, 
So that our appetits wee bring + 
Withinn the cumpass of this ringe.’ ee ert 


The reader will find Both variety and Tetae 2os inthese 
letters, certainly not inferior go what can be obtained insimilar 
publications, and greatly superior to ay thing contained, in 
many moder works of ima: gination. ‘Lhe delicate ridicule of 
some antiquarian Igbours will no doubt gratify great nuinbers, 
while the author’ s chaste humour can olfend tone, , 

“pa a iaamaeninaientaattedastheand 
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The Missionary ; an Indian Tale. By Miss Owenson. t2mo: 
3-vols. Pp. 705. Price tlds. J. J. Stockdale? 1811, 


Tue lady whose .wame appears in the title-page of this book 
is alre: ady known to the world as an experienced neyel writer. 
Sbe is the author.of several productious.in that line of compo- 
Sition, of varied merit, most of which betray 4 warm imayinea- 
tion, a.lively fancy, a keen sensibility, great powers of. inven- 
tion, and julents for description of no ordinary cast.+ Their 
chief defect arises (yom the inadequacy of her judgment ‘to 
supply a proper corrective for her too ardent feelings. * -Hence 
the delineation even of glowing scenes, in language still more 
glowing, alike defective in point of, taste) and, in, some m- 
Stances, offensive to modesty. In her present performance she 
has obviously endeavoured to avoid this imputation, which, 
indeed, is one of the most serious that cap be preferred against 


a public writer. Nor has her laadable effort beep wholly un- 


suceessful.; for, though some ofthe descriptions are traced 
with a penc “i of fire, and we are, occasionally, tempted to refer 
to the titlespajre, in order to" convince .ourselves that the pages 
before us are really the production of a female anda spinstet ; 
» and though the absence of that sensitive delicacy, which ig 
the eminent chafacteristic, and the best ernament, of the 
female mind, discovers itself j in various passages, still they cone 
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tain nothing of. that grossness for which her ‘Ida of Athens’ 
has been justly censured, and from ‘which the eye of virine 
must ever retert with disgust. Her language, indeed. is too 
generally the language. of: pnssion, the tude offspfing of nature, 
unregulated by prudence, unehastened hy duty. 

**s¢ The Missionary,” -is wrifteh more on die’ plan of the cld 
Freneh nov ellists, than opthe sysvem generally adopted by 
English writers. ~The incidents are-few, end the dranyatis per- 
sone still fewer. The hero is a young Per wugue se nobleman, 
who, brought up-in a solitary castle, In his pative country, with 
no.ather tutor than a Francjscah friar, naturally et ough became 
_ an enthtsiast; and embraced a monastic Jife, in a neight ouring 
convent.»’ Having distinguisbed himself by thee loquence of his 
exhortations, the zeal of his devotions, the seve rity of his disei- 
pline, and the sanctity of his life, Pather Hilarien, (Count 
‘d’Acughna) was selecied,’ in. the early. part of thre seventeenth 
century, te encourage, by his presence, the pious task of 
version in India, For this purpose he w as apy omted aposto ‘he mf 
Nuncio, and took his depatture for Goa. * He thence proceeded 
to Lithore, where he stopped to learn the language of Cash- 
mire, which was the destined scene of his operations. Duting 
his residence ia this city he witnessed a grand religious cere- 
mony, which was “thus announced in a Delbi Gazette, (for, 
because M. Du Perron-had informed the world, that there was 
a Court Gazette at Delhi, at the latter end of the eighteenth 
century, the author infers that there must hive been a similar 
Gazctte published there at the beginning of the seventeenth 
centusy,) 


*« The holy. and celebrated Br: deein, Rah- Singh, the incarnation of 
Brahma upon earth, and the light of all knowledge, has been lately 
engaged in performing the Upayseda, through the provinces of Agra 

and 1 Delhi, trom whence be returns by Lahore to Cashmire, the re- 
oauibtondi of Paradise, by the attraetion of the favour of Heaven. The 
Guru is accom panic “d by thed: aughter of his daughter, who has adopted 
the sacerdotal robe, and has beconre a Brachmachira.- The reputa- 


tiewof her holiness has spread itself over the carth, and Her prophecies 
are rays of light frow Heaven.” 


Attracted by thisesplendid nonsense, the missionary applies 
to his hinge five ‘master, a Pundit, « Cashmirian shy rare for 
farthe; Information, and from him he learns, that this Guru ‘is 
_ a bishop, ‘Of the Veeanti sect, and professes “ the religion. of 
mystic love.” — Urged hy curiosity, and stimulated by fanati- 
cisin, Hilarion resdtves to attend ‘the approaching ceremony, 
endgas religtous disputations are to he held jn the Pagoda, he 
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detern lines to plead the cause of Christianit®, and to unfold» its 
doctrines, in the very temple of infidelity. it was a bold desigh, 
which requized all. the heroism of fanaticism to execute. ‘Chat 
heroism, however, Hilarion possessed. He repaired. to® the 
Pagoda of Crishna,-of which the author gives us a very alluring 
desc ripti ion; and, having listened to.all the nonsensic al nhstrac- ° 
tions of the native disputauts, heypresented himse'f, erect and 
unddunted, to. the eatantehad multitude. “Miss Owensdn’s 
account of this extraordins ary effort deserves to be transcribed. 


- 


‘ Tt was during a pause tbat the apostolic nuneid suddenly appeared 
in the midst of the vestibule, His lofty and towgring figure, the 
kindling lustre of his countenanc-’, the Iigh command which sat upog 
his brow, the bright enthusiasm which beamed within his eye, dnd the 
dignified and religious meekness which distinguished his air afid® atti- 
tude, a!} formed a fine and striking*contrast to the slight diminutive 
forms, the sallow hues, and timid sadness, of the Indians Who-sure 
rounded him, Clad ina white robe, his fine-formed head and feet 
uncovered, hedooked Jike the spirit of trath descended from . Heaven, 
to spread on earth its pure and radianr light. 

“ The impression of his appearance was decisive.; it gank at opcet 
to the soul ; and he imposed convictian on the senses, ere he made 
bis claim ov the understanding. He spoke, and the multiinde pressed 
near him, he spoke of the religion of Bralma; af the Avaratas, cr incar- 
nations of its founder, and of those’symbolic images of the divine attri- 
butes, beneath whose mysterions veif'a pure system of datural religion 
was yisible, which, though inevitably dark, uncertain, and ob-cure, ‘ 
was not unworthy to receiye upon its gloom, the light of divine revela- 
tion; then, raising bis hands and eyes to Heaven, and ton¢hing the 
earth with his bended knee, he invoked .the protection of. the God of 
Christians, even in the temple of Brahma, and, surrounded by idols and 
idolaters, botlly unfolded the object of bis mission, and preached that 
word whose dvintty be was ready to attest with his blood. 

‘€ His eloquenge resembled, in_ its progress, those great elementary 
conflicts, whose soundsjof awe cdéme rolling .graudly, deeply, on, 
breathing the mandate of omnipotence, and evincing its: force and 
power ; “till touche d, rapt, inspired, by his theme, the tears of holy 
zeal which filled.lis eyes, the glow of warm enthusiasm which ifu- 
mined his countengnee, the strodgy but pure, emotions, which shook ' 
his frainé, kindled around him a correspondent ardoyr. Soiwe believed, 
who sought not to comprehend ; others were*persuaded, who could net 
be convinced § and many admired who had not been influenced ; 
while all sought fo’ conceal the effects his eloquenee and *his doctrine 
produced ; for :heir gearts and their imaginayous were sull the vie- 
tims Of that Gesoiy fear, which loss of cast ivspited ; and thé tmaths 
80 bright ait new, now offered to their reason, were nog sufficient in 
their effects to vanquish prejiidices,s6. dark and ald, as those by which 
the Indian mind was heldin thraldom. He-ceased to speak, and all 
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wa still: as denth. « Tis hands. wefedolded on his bosom, to which hig 


erucifix w4s pressed ; his eyes were cast in meekness on the Carth; 
but “gh ¥ his ee cal still playell, like -a ray, from Heaven, on his 
brow.” , 


‘ This*is a ve ry animated description, though the colouring is 
‘vather too high. _ The c ning part of the last sentence, which 
~ we have marked 1iitalics, borders on impiety, as, indeed, do 
‘too many of ie aatiogben in this hook, where the warmth 


—'¢ of thé.quthor’s imi iigtion rises greatly superior to her judg- 


* ment. 
* . The Guru, whose. feelings, no dgibt, were blunted by age, 
fistened to these disput: tidus’ with pértvct indifference, and no 
_sodnerbud he opened his Ups, and uttered a few unintelligible 


“expressi: MS, ‘relating to the objects of his idolatry, than the | 


‘eflect of habit, and the force of” prejudice, became inst: ttly 
manifest. Lvery impression ereated by the last speaker was 
effaced, ayd the snort torpor of superstition triumphed 
* over-every other feeling, se ntiment, and thought.. ‘The Cash- 
smirian Pundit, | hewever, persuaded Hilarion that “he had made 
a deep iinpression on the nultitude,-and flattered him with the 
hope that his eloquence h i’uot been-tost on the great prophe- 
te ss, the Brachm: hire. * The inissionary eagerly caught at this 
notion ; and the Pundit having. convinced him, that, if he eould 
succeed iv, cohyerting hers the redemption of her'whole nation 
wot'ld be the infallible consequence, he instantly resolved on 
engising in this. extravagant ente rprize. In pursuance of this 
resolution, he took his departure from Lahore, and proceeded 
ondoot tg the valé,of. Cashmire, which is represented, in 
glowing terms, as 2 ‘kind of terrestrial paradise. On his read 
he made soni vain efforts to convert the rude but contented 
natives, whv received hirh with hospitality, but listened to him 
‘either with indifference or With fear.” He, at length, established 
his residence, ia rustie cave, a few miles distaitt from Serina- 
gur, the capital ef "C ighmire. . The evening aftcr his,arrival, 
he issned forth from the cave, with the view of proceeding to 
the city; he entereda grove of Mangoostih trees, and, allured 
by the murmyrs’of a distant Cascade, directed his steps towards 
the spot ert the sound proceeded. . 


. 


‘He at last reaclied the pile of rocks whence the storfent flowed, 
pobring.its tributary flood inf a broad river, forthed of the confluence 
of tNe»Behat, and a branch of the Indus) The spot, therefore, was 
sacred ; and a'shrine, ergcted dn“the banks of the river, opposite to the 
rising sun, aWeady reflected+the first ray of the ¢ffulgent orb, as it rose 
inv all its majesty fronr behind the snowy points of the mountains of 
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Thibet. Before the altar; and neat’ the cousecrated shriné, ‘eppearaa a 
buman form, if hurban it miglit beralled, witch stebdd so-bright and 
so ethereal in its logk, that it seemed bat 4 wansient incorporation of 
. the bribliant anists oft, ,Morning 3, so lrght. and so asparing ink its attitude, 
“that it appeared already ascending from the ‘e: ith it svattely touched, ; ; 
‘tumingle with its kindred air. The resplendent Jocks of the yeunnoe 
sprite were enwreatifed with beamn., and spatkied “with ‘the Waters of 
' the holy stream, whence it appe: ared recently t6 have, einefged! «A 
drapery of snow shone round a torm perfect in grace and symuietry. 
One arm, decorated with a yosary,'was pointed to the rising’sun 3 the 
other, at intervals, was thrice applied to the brow, and the. fol) lowing 
incantation from the Brahminical scriptures, was ‘hen -lowly and sd- . 
lemnly pronguyced.* ‘ O, pure Waters! since you atturd delight, 
‘ grant me@ a raptureiis view of heave; and as he who«plunges tato 
‘*thy wave is Snes d from ail unpurity, sO Imag My soul hive free from 
‘ all poliution:” ~ Phiie again bowing to thesun, the supplicant thus 
. contiquied, ‘On that effulgent power, which is Brahma. co [yngiitate ; 
‘ governed by that mysterious light whic h exists internally: within ny 
‘breast, externally in the orb of thé sun, Being-one And the saing with» 
‘ that effulgent power, siuce f miyselfam, an irradiated manifestaijorn 
* of the supreme Brahma.’ ‘ kt, 
This being of spirifal mystery seemetl thén’ given up toa silent 


|" and religious rapture ; the missionary, by a slight moyement, chang- 


+ ing his position, beheld the rapt countenance of ,he vefarist, who bad: 
so sublimely assimilated hers¢lf to the orb she worshipped, and the God 
she served. Jt was Luxima,!—At, the rustling of his fobe among the 
trees, she started, turned round, and her eyes fell upon his figare, while 
her own were still fixed in the giaceful attitade of devotion. Silently 
gazing, in wonder, upon each other, they stood’ finely opposed, the ‘ 
noblest specimens of the haman species; as it appears’uy the most op- 
posite regions of the earth ; “she, like the edst, lovely and. luxuriant; . 
he, like the west, Jofty and commanding ; ; the one, “radiant in all the 
lustre, attragtive in all the softness'which disfinguisht s ‘her native re- 
gions ; the other, towering to all the energy, imposing in all the vigour, 
which marks’ his ruder latitudes ; she, ooking hike a creature formed 
to feel and-to submits "he, likera being created to resist and to'com- 
mand 3 while. both appeared as the ministers and, representatives. of 

f the two most powerfiil regions of the earth ; the gne no Jess ebittius 
siasti¢ in her brilliant Bs shitta than the other coufilent in his imacablg 
troth. 4 P 


; 
, 4 ' .* 


Heére then the missionary 19, most foatutatelys placed hear 
the residence Of the -objeet he meatis to coiryest 3 foi her ihode 
is at a short distance from this!“ confluetice of rivers 3”. ”, they 
are not long: before they become jitimate acquaintance ; and 
our readers wil! not be much’ suttprized to lear; that this man 
without a fault; this sinless being; this Christian Sait, as-he is 
"foolishly, presumptuously, and even impiously, denominated, 
soon learns to acknowledge the foree and- influence of female 
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chine" He-soon sinks the- athissionary in the:man; he quits 
the sterner eloquence’ of religious zeal, for the milder arts of 
>. persudsion; dnd, givmg a truce to the lady’s understanding, 
which-he fails. to canvitice, he addresses his appeals fAmme- 
* diately, to her feelings, which ‘hesticceeds in his efforts td 
affect. ‘The lady, on her side, sinks the, prophetess in the 
~ ‘yromany and successfully employs the weapons with which na- 



































“.» ture has supplied her to assail the heart of man. in short, 
* . the’ priestess of imystic. loye, profiting by the instructions of 
“her new preceptor, becomes, in a short time, well disposed to 

. Otter a less. spinitual> sacrifice at the shirme of C ytherea. The 


missionary, however, ‘js’ madé to conduct himseli hike ‘a fool 
and q knavé, adthe sime time. Having, by his constant assi- 
duities, and tmpassionet! discourse,.compk ely won the ailec: 
tions of the: fairs Pndi: any who makes him the sove reign: disposer 
+ of her Mte; he has” not the: ceurage to throw off the’ cowl; to 
wid himself of monustié\ prejudices, and to make her his wife; 
bug; ta séward her for her loss of Cast, for perpetual exile, dis- 
grace, and ibfamy, to Which she is- doomed for having been 
discdveted in close’conversation with avstranger; he gravely 
proposes to walk with lier to Goa, and there. to trial her a 
‘nun!!! ° Tt maybe said that, bownd by his vows, it would 
have been a gross profanation in him’ to. act in the iaauner here 
suggested, ‘But it'was a more eross.derélietion of principle, to 
Jay siege to the heart of this: lovely Indian, to profess the 
_foudest affection for hér, to deprive her of eve ery thing that had 
been dear to her, and then tw. propose an eternal separation 
from the anly object*er whom She Had made all these sacri- 
fices, - Before he had éncouragéed her rising passion, and suf- 
. fered his own reart to. be-engaged, he should have weighed all 
the consequicaces of such an att: ichivent. He could not be so 
ignorant of ‘human’ nature, (theuglr a monk’) as to expect t6 ex- 
‘ cite'So-artent, a passién as that of tove, not mystic, abstract, but 
mire, nattiral, love, in the breast of a ‘young womay, and then 
+. suddenly to convert it info.a relizious flame, bering only -for 
* abstinence, mortification, and distaht reward, tthe: nature of whitch 
‘she did pot comprehend. it was’most dighonest, therefore, on 
his ‘part, to persist in his enthayourstow eas her from her faith, 
her friends, anc her coumtry; and to make. her look to hii as 
her ‘only comfort and stpport, if he had not résolved to becoine 
her guide, her companion, ber guardian, through life. As to his 
monastie vows, the very act of erry ing his own affections to a 
woman, and that woman a ferétie too, and of labouring to gain 
hers, was @ violation of thein ;. and if he did not suffer them to 
operate &s an unpediment to the previous intercourse, he hud 
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‘Qwenson’s MisSionary. > : “393° t 
o right to make them an‘obstacle to the. perfornmnee of ait 
“act. which honour andj justiee called 6p iim to perfor m> 

But Hiaribu is held up as actigg most merjtoriously ii ren- 3 
‘dering this unfortunate enthusiast, who, before she saw him,' wus ° 
céntented aud hap PY, the most forlorn and miserghle ef putian ~ 
beings. ‘Lhey heave € ashmnire’ togeglier, walk, thibugh bye-ways 
and Rofpequented paths, and, after'mary periis and hhair-breadth ° 
escapes, they join carayath, proceeding to ‘Lattg. Diyas “AD - 

» pearance, naturally enough excited suspicign, ‘and the mis-9* 
y siguary and his convert sre regarded as a couple of ; wandering’ BL, | 
; lovers... But, strange to say |, in this ¢ avavan’ were twa Jesuits, . . 
belonging to the inquisition at Goa, and ane of ‘thenr & ima 
why had betn originally attached to the missionary’s ‘retinue, = * 
but had, for'some. misconduct, been dismissed. These men,- 
carefully concealed beneath cheid He oils; engages the niissionary 
ia religious cOénversation, and draw from him some remarks 
which will serve as a ground of sdccusation béforg thet inquisi- 
tion. © Accordingly, on the tivvival of the caraviin at-Tatta, he is 
seized and throw into ihe prison of the holy office, while 
Luxiga is sepaimite d fiom him... ‘Thence he ts tiarisported te 
Goa; where he is tied, enneetes and sentenced to be bur nt 
valive, 

\We.suspect that ) Miss Qwenson fias here assigned te the laa 
quisition a power whieh they. could not possess. © * For as Hie 
lasion enjoyed the digntty’ of apestole yuncio, specially con- 
ferred on him by the Sovereismn Pontiffy we apprehend that 





| 
. 
even.the almost boundless authority. of the {nguisition could — , | pie 


not reach 1% without ai express mandate from the Pope. ibaa 
Howerer this may be» Itilnrion,. one fine day, 18 led to the 
“stake. As the’ fire is applied t6 the pile, Luxima, most oppor- 
, tunely, makes her appearance, re: solved, after the “dndiah 
fashion, not to survive the man on whow she has. bestowed her 
atlections. She rushes omthe pile ; the missionary, stinwalated | 
» by the potent impilves of-jove ‘aml . despair, breaks from his ~~ at 
guards, and snatches her to kiss bosom. “The officers of the 
Inquisition, fearful of lostug thcir devoted ‘victiin, run ta the | 
spot’; one of them ais a degger at Hilarion, whichrpierces thé | 
bosom of Laaxiuv, She shri, and utters the. sacred tage” = ||| 
of Brahma. “Phe Hiedvos,.roused by this imperious ca, fy bial 
to arms, and, being joined by the native troops, ‘a desperate ee a 
conflict ensucs, during which. the missionary aired his convert 
escape in a hoat, which his old friend the Pundit has most pra- 
videutially provided for him. After beating about for same. ¢ . 
time, they push to shore, and take refuge Mm a cavern, where balla 
they are joined by the Pundit, and where poor Laxima dies. aH 
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~chatms. > He-sogn say the missionary-in the nian; he. quits 
the sterner eloquence of réligious zéal, for the milder arts of 
persuasion pen giving ‘at truce to the lndy'Syinderstanding, 
whiélh she fails % vonivince,’ he addrésses his, appeals imme- 
‘diately tovher feelings, which he «succeeds. ij -hiS efforts to 
affect. *The lady, ou her side, sinks thé prophetess in. the® 
wofuan, and su¢cessfully employs the weapons with which na- 
ture has supplied her to aSsail the héart of man. ‘In short: 
the priestess of” mystic love, profitiag by» the ans tructions of 
~ her yaw preceptor, ‘becomes; in # short time’, well disposed to 
“offer ' less spiritual sactuice at the shrine of Cytherea. ‘The 
missicaary ,: 1awever,’ is made to conduct -himself like a fool 
» and a’knave, at the same time, “ Having, by his constant assi- as 
duities, and ‘impassioned disbouises conipletely w on the affec- 
tions, of ilye fair Indian, who makes him the sovere}sn disposer 
of her Fate, he has not the courage to throw oft the cowl, to 
rid-hnhself of menastic, prejudices, and to make’ her’his wife ; . 
“-but, to reward ber for her, loss of cast, for perpetual exile, dis 
- “praee, and infamy, ‘to Which she is doomed for having beea 
_ discovered in elose conversation with a stranger; he gravely * 
«proposes to walk with her .to’ “Goa, and ‘there to ‘make her a 
nun!!! Itemay: be said that; bound ‘by his vows, it would 
ravebeen a gross profanation in hiny to act ‘in the mannerhere 


f 


suggested. But it was a more. gross dereliction of principle, to 
lay siegé to’the heart of this’ lovely Indian, ‘to profess «the 
. fondest'affection for her, to deprive her of every thing that had 
heen dear to her, and then to prapere an eternal Separation 


me ifrom’ the’ anly object for whom she ad madé dll these sacri- 

» dices. Before-he had encouraged her rising passion, and suf- 

feral his own heart to be engaged, he should have weighed all 

sn consequences of such an * atéachs nent. He could not be sa 

rorant of human nature, (though a monk) as to expect to ex- 

: 80. ardent a passion. as that of love, net mystic; abstraet, but 

“pure, natural, love, in the breast ofa young woman, and then. 

* stddcnly td-convert it into a religious flame, burning’ only, for 

! abstinence, mértification, aud distant reward, the nature of which 

.«She.did not comprehend. Jt was most dishonest, therefore, ‘on 

', his part, to persist in his endeavours to wean her froiw her faith, 

her friends, aitd trer country, and to make her look to. hin as 

~ her-only comfortaud sippert, if he had not resolved to become 
her guide, her conipanion, her guardran,.through life. As tochis - 

monastic vows, the very act cf engaytas his ownafteetions toa 

.,woman, and that woman a heretic too, and of labouring to gain 

Hers, waS 8 violation of them ; and if he did not suffer them to 

, Operate a5 an impediment to the previ lous imtercourse, he had 
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no right to make -them ‘an obstacle to the per formance of. an 
act which honour and justice called on ‘him to perform. % 

But Hilariomis:heldup-as acting most me¢ritggiously in ren- 
dering this unfortunate enthusiasts who,-before she.saw him, was 
contented and happy, the most forlornand iniserable of hiwan 
biiigs. ‘IKey leave Cashmite tégether, walk, through’ bye-ways: 
and unfrequented paths, andyafter mginy: perils and hair -breadth . ' 
escapes, they join a. caravan proceeding tor'Patta, © Dheir eR cd? 
pearance, aeapaly evotgh, excited’ sugpicion; and the 
sionary-and his convert. are regardedas a couple of penne Tage 
lovers, But, strange to say !.in this, caravan were.two Jesuits, | 
belonging to: thesdnquisition at “Goa, ‘and One, of theat a man” ’ 
who had been originally attached to the missfowary’: | xetiiue, 
but had, for some imisconduct, béen’ dismissed.., Thea men, 
carefully concealed beneath chet hoods, engases the missignary: 
in a relivioas comversation, ‘and* draw. frony. him Some .-rem: tks a 
which will serve as a ground of accusation befere*the j inqnisi- 
tion, . Accerdingly, on the arriyal of the car wanat Tatta,she ist 
seized’ and ‘thrown. jnté the prison of ‘the holy ofice, while 
Luxima ts separated from him, ‘Phence he is transported 'to 
Goa, where he is tried, condemned, and sentenced to be birnt é 
alive. ; pi ts 

We suspect that Miss Owenson has here assigned to the In-; ; 
qhisitign a power which they could not possess. Hor as Hi- ee 
larfon enjoyed the dignity of apostolic nuncio, specitlly con~ > 4, 
ferred on him by, the Sovereign Pontiff, we-apprehend that. °°“ 
even the almost boundless authority of the Inquisition could | ~ | 
not reach*himy witheat an’ express’ mandate from, the Popey 
However this may be, Hilarion, one fine day, is led ‘to’ the. 
stake. A& the fire is applied tothe pite, Luxima, most eppor- 
tuhely, makes “her appearance, resolved, after” the: Indian 
fashion, not-to Survive the man.on whom she has bestowed her 
affections. She rushes on thre pile ; the missienary, stimulated +s 
by the potent impulses of love and despair, breaks from his? * 
guards, and snatches her to -his. bosom. * The officers of the. * ‘ 
Inquisition, fearful of- losing’ their devoted victimgy rin 40 ther = * 
spot ;-one/of them ajm$ a d: agger at Hilarion, which pierees the od 
bosortt of Luxima. She shricks, and utters the sacted namg 3, 
of Brahma." © The Hiv oud, roused by this i imperious call, fly - “. 
to arms, and, being joined by ,the’ native trogps, a desperate ° 
conflict ensue S,dining which thé missiondry’ and his convert ¢€. % 
éscape in a hoaty which his-dld friend the Pundit has post pro-* 7 
videntially provided for him.- .Aftér beating about for some ~. S 
time; they push ,to shore, anidltake refuge ina cavern, whee * « 
they are joined by the Pundit. and where pooy Luxjma dies? 
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- Weare loft te conjecture, for we are not expressly told so, that 
the apostolic nuncio retired to: his old caye in Cashinire, and 
there passed the remainder, of his days<* . 

Such as the outlinevof the storys which is filled up, svith few 
incidents indeed; Witt with much animated and lively descrip- 
. tiop. .. The author kas displayed strong marks of gehius in this-, 
» production, and has convipced us, that, if she will consent to 
cls her imagination, to.discipline her feclings,sand to segulate’ 
herslanguage § she is very competeyt to produce works which 
_ Will place her high mdeed, om the list.of ‘the best noyel-writers 

, ofthe present, day.” She. must particularly avoid the use of 
dfiécted and unwwarrantable expressions, ta which: she is apt to 
indwige most, freely. ; aad* pay more attention to grammatical 
accurgey, in respect of whieh; lroweyer, her offences are more 

| Fees" Some’of her errors we shall point out,.as a warning. to 

~. cher.” “ The air breathes of peace,” p. 5,-vole 1. ..The mean- 
ingvhere,i iS*not very obvious, and’ the* expression j is Wholly un- 
' justiffables In p. 29, she again says, “one who breathed not- 
2 this world,’”.. here che evidently means,oné, whdse -thoughts 
were*not bent on this world ; ; in other places shevuses the verb, 
to breathe with of after it, as synonymous with the verb to smelf. 
. In no one.of the sense’ in which she employs it is it it applicable 
or allowable. “ The second mightiest stream of the Mast.” p.59. 
‘The ‘Stiperlative degree: admits of no such qualification. *,'‘The 
stréam tas either the mightiest or it’wasndt; the second stream 
Of the East. would have conv eyed, the author’s meaning without 
any. imprepriety of language.’ “He read the Shanscrityvith 
“ease. and even with,facility.” p. 120... Surély “Miss Owenson 
. needs* hot be. told that’ ease and facility are one and-the same 
thing. « “ Which rosed:her cheeks with.crimson haes?’ P. 15). 
This is, the*first time we have ‘been introdaced* to the-strange 
verb to rose, and. we-trust it will be the last. Itmiay bé' very 
yretty aud very finciful, and vastly -roniatities for. aught ave 
sc Knoi, for ladies,to rose their cheeks, to hilipheiy hands, “and 
4o'violel their breathy but certainly it. is not, very usual, nor yet* 
» weryscotrects...“ The ombragevot the trees.”*.p. 1702 ~The ap- 
thor, | is very fend.of this word,.which’ she frequently uses, but 
tis’ not-English?. It is a ‘kind of bastard exotie, whie ire do 
. « not.wish to see transplanted into-otr British garden ; let it 
: rather be rejected 3 as a weed, than cultivated as @ flower. “ Sus- 
‘penseful,” ‘ip. 184; * and elsewaie, is aword af, hexown creation. 
In,p. 209 there appears to be a thistake ¢ forewe are told that 
“on the evening*of thé following day, he, (the, missionary) 
-»” wepaited to the ‘alterg’ to meet. Shuxima, who “ sented’ fresh 


* from her morning. worship. M- $6 Tlusionaky dream.”’-p. 45. vol. 2. 
‘" 
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The English word is illusory. ‘Tne following passage is‘at once 
pedantic, affected, and silly ; it reminds us alictle of the eulogy 
on sensibility in Ferdinand and Ordella. “Tt is thus that love, 
operating upon genius, is assisted by the imagination, which 
creates a thousand co!lateral causes of hope and fear, of tr s= 
port and despair, which, in moderate, characters, find no exis- 
tence, and which, at once fetal and delightful, are the unalicn- 
able inheritance of natural and exquisite ser sibility, of a pecu- 
liar delicacy ef organization, and of those ref fned habits of 
_ sazht and feeling to which ‘it vives birth. > P94. Bless us! 
at despere te lovers ‘must your women of genius he! But we 
a not insult our readers hy a single comment on such stuff. 
“ fnergized”’ is used, in p.“140, 141, &s the participle of a 
verb which has tee) in the a sh language. “Tt was 
thou {thee} I followed.” p. 114, vol. 3.“ Joined only in equal 
ruin with her for none! he had encountered misery and afflic- 
tion, ahd on whose innocent head he had heaped it [them].” 
P. 142. Inp,165, “ Mussu!men,” is used, as the plural of 
Mussulman, insiead cf Mussulmans. “ On either side of the 
great altar were erected two thrones.” P. 167. There were but 
two thrones, so that on eitheg side there could only be erected 
one throne. 








Clarke’s Life of ‘Leek Nelsen. 
(Concluded from Vol. 39, p. 289.) 


—————— ee 


‘Tue. fate of Commodore Caraccioli, a Neapolitan nobleman of 
large fortune, and a good uaval officer, has excited extraordi- 
nary attention, and no less misrepresentation. He appears to 
have been a weak man, ‘led only by the grossest views of self- 
interest, without discernment or discretion sufficient to give 
such views any general direction. When the French seized 
Naples, they published a decree to confiscate the property of 
all absentees ; this induced Caraccioli to solicit Jeave from his 
sovereign to return to his estates. The king ednceded 
adding this meimorable, advice, “ Beware of ifftermeddling 
with French politics. Avoid the snares of republicans. I 
know, at this moment, that 1 shall recovér the kingdom. of 
Naples.” Caraecioli, however, wether from choice or neces- 
sity, no sooner found himself among the French than he 
\ oined. them, and became a Commander-in-Chief of the Par- 
thenopeon Republic’s marine. 

After ovnen anding the Re puters gun-boats with great 
energy, and G atten; ‘ting to force the fishermen into his service, 

No. 154, Vol. 39, Amil, 1811, C-c 
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he found the affairs of the French on the decline, the Neapo- 
litan Jacobins had quarrelled with their professed liberty- 
dispensing friends, and he escaped to the mountains for secu- 
rity. By a letter which he wrote, supplicating forgiveness, 
the day pricr to the annulment-of the unratified treaty, for the 
surrender and departure of the Jacobins, it is evirlent that 
he did not consider that treaty as any security or indemnity 
to him. A few days after a reward was offered for his he ad, 
and he was seon taken, disguised as a peasant, and brought to 
Lord Nelson’s flag-ship, the then seat of the Neapolitan 
government or court. it was with difficulty Captain Hardy 
could prevent the indignant Royalists from tearing him limb 
from limb. Lord Nelson ordered a court-martial to be held 
on him, composed entirely of officers of his Sicilian Majesty’s 
feet, who conducted the trial according to the Neap olitan laws 
with the utmost fairness. The prisoner’s defence was, that 
-he had been forced into the Republican service, that he had © 
been first obliged to serve as a common soldier, ayd after- 
wards accepted the command of the marine. {hn proving this 
he failed ; and it was clearly demonstrated to the court that 
he had enjoyed frequent opportunities of escaping, and could 
give no satisfactory reason why he did not embrace them.--- 
* Caraccioli, nevertheless, answered firmly and collectedly, 
and the manner in which he conducted himself gained the 
commisseration of the British officers who were present. He 
appeared to be about seventy, of a commanding figure, and 
with a dark expressive countenance, The court semen 
particularly directed its attention to the two following points :- 
First, ‘The prisoner’s having been actively present on board th 1e 
Republic: in vessel that had attacked his Sicilian Majesty’s fri- 
gate, La Minerva, the gun-boats, and the English ships on 
that service, in which some of his Britannic Majesty’ s sulyects 
had been KiLL¥D and others WouUNDED.---Secondly, His not 
endeavouring to escape previous to that attack, w hen it evi- 
dently appeared lhe ‘had possessed opportunities to do so.” 
The court then passed sentence on the prisoner, and the pre- 
sident transmitted it to Lord Nelson, who ordered him to be 
hatiged at the fore yard-arm of the Neapolitan frigate, La Mi- 
nerva, which was done at five o’clock, and the body sunk at 
some distance in the Bayof Naples. About. a week after, 
a fisherman discovered the body, and came to Lord Nelson’s 
ship, to assure the officers that Caraccioli “ had arisen from 
the bottom of the sea, and was coming as fast as he could’ 
to Naples, swimming half out of the water. ‘To gratify the 
king, the Foudroyant stood out to sea, but “ had not advanced 
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far before the officers of the watch heheld a body upright in 
the water, whose course was directed towards them. Captain 
Hardy soon discovered that it was actually the body of Carac- 
cioli, notwithstanding the great weight which had been at- 
tached to it. With his Majesty’s permission it was taken 
a-shore by a Neapolitan boat, and consigned to Christian 
burial. The cockswain of the boat brought back the double- 
headed Neapolitan shot, with a portion of the skin still ad- 
hering to the rope by which they had been fixed. ‘They were 
weighed by Captain Hardy, who ascertained that the body had 
risen and floated with the immense w eight of 250 Ibs. attached 
to it.” 

The French officers laughed, heartily at the credulity of the 
English who believed this story; and we must own that it 
savours something of the miracles of St. Januarius. Had the 
body been eviscerated and filled with air it could scarcely have 
floated with such a w eight, if some cork or other light matter 
had not been attached to it. We have, indecd, been assured 
by a Neapolitan officer that it was annointed with oil; but 
even this was inadequate to the effect. We are the more 
inclined to suspect, in this case, some Neapolitan artifice, 
as the worthless Pignatelli and Cardinal Ruffo, according to 
Lord Nelson’s own observation, exerted themselves to throw 
all the odium. of the execution of the éraitors on the inglish. 
Had the English officers, indeed, really sat in judgment upon 
them, and condemned them to death, they would, most assu- 
redly, have ‘been justified in so doing, as many, ‘if not all, 
such traitors had not merely betrayed their own king, but aheb 
his allies; and it cannot for a moment’ be supposed that any 
individual, of unallied force, may become a traitor, and wisk 
the safety of all, without being liable to be tried and executed 
by all, or any, of those whose lives he sought treache ‘rously to 
end: anger or destroy. Lord Nelson, therefore, had an equal 
right, in point cf “martial law, to try and execute any of the 
Neapolitans, who deserted or assisted the French, as he had 
over any English seaman who should have done thé same. 
This right, indeed, has never yet’ been denied, and is esseutial 
to the salvation of any army Ww ‘hatever. 

The proceedings at Naples after this period branch into a 
number of details, and the reduction of the enemy’s forts, 
und the re-establishment of the king and court, were effected 
with no’ common efforts by Nelson. At the s same time he 
disobeyed the orders of his senior officer, Lord Keith, in re- 
maining at Naples instead of sailing to the protection of 


Minorca, which the Lords of the Admiralty delicately cen- 
Cce2 
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sured, and also his landing seamen and marines to attack 
places at too great a distance from the shore. On this occa- 
sion he wrote to a friend,“ My conduct is measured by the 
Admiralty by the narrow rule of law, when I think it should 
have been done by that of common sense. I restored a faithful 
ally by breach of orders, Lord Keith Jost a fleet by obedience, 
against his own sense; yet, as one is censured, the oilier must 
be approved.” W hen’ Ferdinand found himself once fully 
restored to his kingdom, he presented Nelson with the sword 
given him by his father, Charles HI. of Spain, previous to his 
departure for Naples. ‘This sword was estimated at 4000 gui- 
neas, and was acccompanied with the patent of the dukedom 
of Bronte, a town and district at the skirts of Mount tna, 
to him and his heirs for ever, On ths Mr. Clarke observes, 
that “ O ! prracas was an appellation extremely appropriate to 
the professional renown of Lord Nelson. Brontes, or Thun- 
der, vas the name of one of the Cyclops, (A. Vili. 452. 
The Cyclops are fabled to have wrought in Sicily the trident 
of Neptuue and the thunderbolts of Jupiter. Mr. Bryant, i ina 
dissertation on the Cyciores, a maritime nation, believes them 
of the same family as the Pha nicians, and that they settled 
near Bronte, in Sicily, and were famous for their skill in navi- 
gation and various branches of science.” ‘This speculation 
answers its purpose. His Sicilian Majesty was no less atten- 
tive to the otlier aoe aud seamen who had so gallantly and 
disiuterestedly contributed to his restoration; and he gave 
presents of } jew vels, me usions, titles, and mciey, to the utmost 
extent of his limited resources ; his ouly object being that he 
should not be thought ungraleful. 

After reading the letters of € aptain ‘Troubridge, Foote, and 
others, to Lord Nelson, all of them depicting the Neapolitans 
as nothing but a horde Of thieves, robbers, traiturs, and mur- 
derers; it is impossible that any person im his right mind, 
can think of lemty to such monsters, OF Spe ak of the vudic- 
tiveness of the Nea 7 tan covrt. ‘To beings wholly destitute 
of every sentiment honour or rectitude, lenity is most ex- 
treme cruelty; t' ey can only be governed by terror, which is 

be modulated according to its effects. We are, therefore, 
no lite surprised to find the a thor, vith all these facts 
before him, giving up his own op inion, at-the expense cf his 
yadgment, to the vulzar caluminies of perty-spirit, consigning 
the unfortunate Queen of Naples to ihe inalignity of her 
enemies, and extenuating the accusations against Lady Hamil- 
ton, only to give effect to the charges which Mr. Fox most 
unwisely aud falsely preferred against Lord Nelson. In this 
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conduct, we must confess, we can easier perceive the supple 
“ librarian to the prince,’ ” than the stern historian of truth. 
It was the design of the Neapolitan Jacobins to cast all the 
possible odium on the English officers, and their friends in 
this country willingly lent themselves to’ this most laudable 
and patriotic project; yet Mr. Clarke, the historian of Nelson, 
has not imbibed energy or resolution sufficient to expose this 
néfarious device, and make its venom recoil on its guilty 
abettors. ‘ Villains as the Neapolitans are, (says Captain 
Troubridge,) they respect us for our honesty ;” and ‘a Neapo- 
litan historian, we have reason to believe, is now occupied in 
composing a history of the period here alluded to, which will 
expose the calumnies heaped on Lord Nelson and her Sicilian 
Majesty. 

The details given in Commodore Sir 'T.Troubridge’s letters to 
Nelson, of the recapture of Rome, are very interesting. ‘This 
brave, but ill-fated, officer is rather humourous sometimes 
about the business, especially when speaking of the desire of 
the Germans to get possession of the Papal states, and his 
own prudent policy to conceal from the Neapolitan Cardinal 
the death of the Pope, and that “ the Papal Chair was to let.” 
Captain Louis, it appears, * was the first British seaman who 
rowed up the ‘Tiber in his barge, hoisted English colours on 
the Capitol, and governed Rome.” ‘This fulfilled the pre- 
diction of father M‘Cormick, who told Lord Nelson that he 
would conques Rome with his ships ;---a prediction which 
seems to have inspired him with the design of realizing it. 
The public property captured in Civila Vecchia was very con- 
siderable ; but his Lordship, contrary to the opinion of Dr. 
Lawrence, would not exclude the junior flag officers from par- 
ticipating with him. 

Lord Nelson, having settled the affairs of Naples and Italy, 
went with the Queen of Naples to Vienna, whence he returu- 
ed by Hamburgh to London, accompanied with Sir W. and 
Lady Hamilton. “ His lordship arrived in London on the 9th 
of November, and, with them, went immediately to his vene- 
rable father and Lady Nelson. Their joy was, however, mingled 
with sorrow; and on first meeting, after so long an absence, 
the presence of Sir W. and Lady Hamilton added to a dis- 
quietude, which if they had innocently been the cause of, 
they should have carefully endeavoured not to aggravate.” 
The o! servation is doubtless } just ; but it is no less fair to con- 
clude, that if Lord Nelson had been guilty of any improper 
conduct, the reverend aspect of his revered parent, with his 
own religious spirit, would have instantly checked him, and 
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brought him again to his. duty. Suspicion, in this case, seems 
to have effected all the domestic inquietude which actual guilt 
could have done, and, perhaps, much as the latter would 
necessarily have made some abject concessions and submis- 
sions, which could never enter the imagination of innocence 
to conceive, much less to perform. As Mr. Clarke has, we 
think, very unproperly and unnecessarily suffered these ve- 
lumes to be disgraced by the introduction of some tea-table 
scandal, he should have met the question fairly, and stated, 
with a conscious sentiment ef virtue, and due aversion from 
vice, those facts and cireriuus ces which either induced his 
Lordship to act ashe cid, or which wouid have extenuated 
the erroneous part of his conduct in the estimation of the pub- 
he, if he thought hin innocent; if he had suficient evidence 
of his being deceived, or in error; he should have boldly pro- 
claimed it as a warning to others; if he thought him not ouly i in 
error, but guilty of any breach of moral law, he should, consistent 


with his own reverend character, have frankly, but temperately, 
pronounced it, and thence derived a memorable admonition io 
posterity. This mode would have been much better, if such 
a subject must be iutioduced into these memoirs, than the 
Tago sysiem of dealing in unmanly inuendoes and dark insi- 
nuations. Besides, such temporising verbiage is unworthy of 
the man who aspires to be the biograph er of Nelson; it is no 
less injurious to society. To suppose that Lord Nelson was 
faultless, woud be foolish; to accuse him of vices which he 
never committed is unjust ; ‘to record, or adopt, private scandal 
without ascerti ining its foundation, is weak vulg rarity ; to treat 
such things with indifferenc ‘e betrays a want of moral senti- 
ment: to be'ik ve them without enquiry, discovers a disregard 
for truth. ‘ihe author has net discovered much address in 
his manner of treating this delicate subiect, and should his 
work soon be r printed, we would recommend him to ex- 
punge all bis ins:nuetions and remarks relative to a point 
which ie seems unable to discuss, and which is by no means 
essential to a compicte memoir of this great hero’s life. 
There is no mo e iniailible aud universal proof of imbecility, 
than the Cisposition to depreciar - or blacken the character of 
women who canuot Gefcud themselves; ali weak men, jealous 
of their se!f- supposed Suupc 1OVity, seek comfort in levelling 
what they feel is above them, and what they cannot imitate 
they will depreciate. ‘This, we hope, is not exactly the case 
with our author, who scems rather to have indolently adopted 
the. vulgar opinion than ventured to think for himself. 

The remaining part of Lord Nelson’s life is familiar to the 
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public; the battle of Copenhagan, the attack on Boulogne, 
and the fatal ‘Trafalgar, were all so contiguous to owrown 
shores, that almost every circumstance of moment was imme- 
diately promulgated in the newspapers; his Lordship’s, in- 
creased popularity, also, contributed to make ev ery thing con- 
cerning him interesting ; a circumstance by which the caterers 
of news did not fail to profit. Afterthe,b: ttle of Copenhagen, 
to the account of which Mr. C. has added,nothing new, Lerd 
Nelson, then appointed commander-in-chief, sailed for Revel, 
to attack the Russians. Inthe mean time, a ‘change had taken 
place in Petersburgh, the mad Paul was no more, and the new 
Emperor had declared his friendship for England. When his 
Lordship reached Revel, he fearned, to his surprize and morti- 
fication, that the Hl fleet had cleared the ice, and escaped, 
three days before, to Cronstadt. 


** Nelson was not disconcerted. the hostile visit was made to pass 
for one of honour and courtesy, the governor and forts were saluted, 
messages of cordiality were sent, and an invitation from the shore 
was accepted ; and after three days spent amicably, le parted with 
the Russians on the best terms. Such was the aan equally fitted to 
serve his country by his courage, his talents, and his address. True 
original genius he possessed in an emineui degree. He was a decided 
enemy fo any severe system of discipline, and never would consent to 
inflict corporal punishment on a man if it were possible to avoia it : 
when he was actually driven to it, he was more miserable and un- 
happy during the execution of a sentence than the culprit himself. 
He understood mankind, and could lead them were he pleased. No 
man was ever more faithfully obeyed, yet he kvew not the use of 
terror. His hold was on the affections and reason of man, aided 
by example; and such a hold, that he could by it inspire cowardice 
itself with courage and enthusiam. In all his life be never was known 
to do an unfriendly act to. any officer about him: if they bebaved ill, 
and he was asked to prosecute them, he used to answer, ‘ that there 
was no occasion for bim to ruin a poor devil, who was sufficiently 
his own enemy to ruin himself. Expulsion froin the ship was the 
severest punishment he ififlicted. He was literally what I have heard 
his sailors, in their plain expressive langaage, say of him, ‘ Our Nev 
i: as brave as a lion, aud as gentle as a lamb.’ ” 


The memoir of Lord Nelson’s services, from the recom- 
mencement of hostilities till his fall at Trafalgar, presents but 
little that is new, except his Lordship’s letiers tind obser- 
vations, which are highly interesting to the statesman and 
commander. Ky these his extensive knowledge and accurate 
observation are manifested no less than his genuine patriotis: 5 
and his skill aud intrepidity in battie. They form, irdceed, 
much the most valuable part of these volumes; even his style 
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is hy no means unpolished, and is greatly superior to that of 
Lord St. Vincent, who was educated, we understand, at St. 
Omers. 

Of Mr. Clarke’s labours we shall ‘say little; they are cer- 
tainly not- of the first order; yet more, many more, have con- 
denned than could improve them ; ; and they are undoubtedly 
estimated much too low by the popular voice, which has in 
this, as in most other cases, followed the die amen of some 
ignorant or prejudiced individuals. The task was extremely 
arduous ; so many of those not altogether contemptible lives 
of his Ls rdship had previously appeared, that i: was Impos- 
sible to attsir much novelty, which is always an agreeable 
ingredient with the public. The expense and splendour of 
the work, which should have been.a national one, also con- 
tributed to excite dissatisfaction and envy. The plates are 
numerous and striking, but do not bear a very minute Inspec- 
tion, as too many objects ate always introduced on a scale not 
sufficiently extensive. The authors and designers should have 
remembered, that there is nothing which excites so much 
ridicule as the miniature sublime. In general, however, the 
narratives are clear, comprehensive, and satisfactory; and the 
work deserves the patronage of the noble and opulent through- 
out the empire. We cannot omit remarking, indeed, that, 
notwithstanding the elegance of the paper and prints, it is 
very carelessly printed, and abounds in literary and typogra- 
phical errors, to an extent which we should not have expected 
from the press of Bensley. oe much exterior elegance and 
interior inaccuracy com bine: l, we do not remember ever to 
have seen in this country; it would do no honour even to an 
Jialian press, and considered as a naticnal woik, is most assu- 
redly disgraceiul to an English one. 
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Hindu Infdnticade. An account of the measures adopted for 
suppressing the practice of the systematic murder, by their 
parents, of female infants ; with incidental remarks on other 
customs pecular to the natives of India. Edited, with notes 
and illustrations, by Eward Moor, F. R.S. Author of the 
Hindu Pantheon, dito. Pp. 312. Ll. 11s. 6d. Johnson and 
Co. 1811. 

It is ove of not the least anomalous circumstances in the his- 

tory of the human race, that a people, famed for the mildness, 

the suavity, the meekuess of their manners and dispositions, 
and enjoying an extraordinary character for humanity, should 
be distinguished for two of the most barbarous cystoms which 
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prevailed in the civilized world. The Hindus are the people 
to whom we allude, and the practice of immolating their wi- 
dows on the funeral piles of their leparted husbands, and that 
of murdering their female infants, at their birth, are the cus- 
toms to which ewe adyert. Phe latter of these inhuman, and 
most abominable practices, obtains only, it appears, among 
one cast of the Hindus, called Jareyahs, who reside chiefly ia 
the Guzerat, and in the neighbor wing district of Kutch. We 
are forcibly impelled to make particular inguin ‘y into the origin 
and motive “ a practice so directly at variance with the most 
patural, and the most powerful, feel nes of the human breast. 
And here, what is the dis: apps vgintment, what the dis; gust, 
which we experience on tracing it to the polluted: source of 
pride and avarice. Where the y yuung widow consigns seatdll 
a vi luntary | victin to the flames, however we may shudder at 
the sacrifice, we cannot but admire the enthusiastic devotion 
whence her fatal resolution proceeds. ‘The effects of super- 
stition, having their origin in religion, are entitled to a certain 
portion of respect; but, where we see a custom, proscribed 
alike by the mandates of God, and the laws of man, springing 
from two of the worst passions that can pollute the heart of 
man, our indigns ition is not weakened by any counte rvailing 
impression; on the‘contrary, the base motive gives addition: al 
horror to the deed itself, nit renders the miserable perpetrators 
of it equé ally odious and contemptible. 

It is with creat ple asure we contemplate the zealous exer- 
tions of 2ritish off icers, civil and military, to suppress. this 
practice, and so to make some amends for the numerous mis- 
deeds with which the natives of the Last have to reproach their 
Huropean ‘invaders. Colonel Walker, the political resident in 
Gauzerat, is the oficer to whose zeal sed perseverance, in this 
laudable endeavour, humanity is principally indebted for the 
accom} plishment of so laudable a work. He had m: my rooted 
peje dices to encounter, and m any serious obstacles to sur- 
mouut; but, supy ported by the authority of the government of 
Boia! vay, at id by the appr bation of the Court of Directors, he 
persisted and | prevailed d. The reason assigned by some for putting 
their female infants to death, was the ditheulty of procuring 
for them suitable alitances, and their inabili ity to provide them 
with wr: becoming their birth and their station in life. 


it 
I 
i 


* Among tiany sects of Hindus, (says Mr. Moor, in a note to 
p. 22,) §* among inost of them, indeed, the practice of very early 
marriage has vitained. The parties are perbaps but five or six years 
old, an id they return for some years to their respective families. On 
the occasiun of marriage, the Hindus, habitual! ly avaricious, are 
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generally more prodigal than on any other; and it is not unusual to 
see this propensity indulged, by the rich as well as by the poor, toa 
very interesting degree: feasting, nousic, dancing, alms, and pre- 
sents, especially to temples and Sra/mans, constitute the item on 
which the chief expenditure turns. It is so very essential to the 
reputation of any fimily to marry off the daughters. that an excep- 
tion is very rare ly met with; and it excites no small surpr.ze in natives 
little acquainted with F uropean modes ard fashicns, to find so many 
of our men and women unmarried. So universal is marriage among 
the Hindus, that it would be a difficult thing to fiad an unhusbanded 
female of a respectable family arrived at puberty, that is, of the age 
ot ten or eleven years. In point, I may iistance a fact that came 
within my own notice. .Nana Firnavegse, the prime minister of 
the Mahratia empire, the Pitt of Jndia, lost his wife in 1796, when 
he was rather an old man; and as he was infirm witlal, it was not 
expedient that he should marry, as is usual, a mere infant; and his 
Brahmanical brethren sought far and near, and for a long time songht 
in vain, foran unmarried marriageable Brahmany of a respectable 
family. At length one was found, remote from the metropolis, at 
Kolapore, near Goa; and he married her. So litde was this success 
calculated on. that a reason was expected, and given, for it; it 
appeared that this lady in her infancy, had been inflicted with some 
personal debility, that had prevented her early betrothment; this had 
suddenly been removed, about the time of Nanna’s predicament, 
aud he «was deemed fortunate ip finding a damsel under such suitable 
circumstances. Nawnwna liad had several wives, but no mule issue.” 


The question naturally presents itself to the mind, if these 
Jarcjahs destroy all their female offspring, where do they find 
wives? The fact is, that they marry into other families, where 
the practice of funticbile does not prevail, but the women of 
which are so pliant that they not only evince no reluctance to 
accept these child-murderers for their husbands, but even 
become their instruments in putting their own infants to death. 


These Rajputs,” (the parents of the girls who married the 
Jarejahs) ‘* were led to this unnatural compliance, from the ease and 
Sacility with which their acquiescence enabled them to marry their 
daughters. ‘To this interested motive, they appear to have sacrificed 
the sentiments of religion and humanity, without any repugnance, 
They excused, however, to me, and endeavoured to paliiate, their 
want of sensibility, by pleading the immutable usages of caste, and 
the impropriety of interfering in those of the Jarejahs. 

‘* Curiosity will naturally be excited to learn the forms, and 
methods, observed in committing these infanticides; and whether 
thev were attended with any compunction and ceremony. The com- 
mon expressions for infanticide are, « Dikri marné chal ;” or, ‘‘ the 
custom of killing daughters:” aud ‘ Nani dikri marné chal ;” 
or, ‘* the custom of killing young daughters.” In conversation, and 
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in discussing the subject with the Jarejahs, the term used was “ Dikri 
lalut,’ or, ‘ the article or subject of girls.’ The subject is disgusting, 
and I shall endeavour to state briefly the result of my inqniries. 
Althongh the Jarejahs spoke freely of the custom of putting their 
daughters to death, and without delicacy, and without any pain, they 
were more reserved on the mode of their execution’ (rather murder) 
‘and snneared 7 first unwilling to be questioned on the su byect. 
They uscally replied, that ‘* it was an affair of the women’—* it 
belonge d io the nursery, and made no part of the business of mf. ‘ 
They, at ]*1, however, threw off this reserve. The following is the 
transiate (translation) of a memorandum from WassonGi! Exu arje, 

a Nagar Brakman, who attended the camp in the quality of Vakt/ 

from the Gondal chief. ‘ When the wives of the Jarejah Rajputs 
are delivered of daughters, the women who may be with the mother, 
repair to the oldest man in the house—this person desires them to go 
to him who is father of the infant, and doas he directs. On this the 
women go to the father, who desires them to do as is customary, and 
so inform the mother. The women then repair to the mother, and 
tel] her how to act in conformity to their usage. The mother next 
puts opium on the nipple of her breast, which the child inhaling with 
its milk, dies. The above is one custom, and the following is another 
when the child is born, they place the naval-string on its mouth, when 
it expires. ‘ From the conversations of the Jarejahs, it appears that 
the opinm is put into the mouth of the child; but the mode of adui- 
nistering this drug described by Wassonet may have given rise 10 the 
opinion that the Jarejahs drown their daughters, by throwing them as 
soon as they are born. into a vessel of milk.” 


This account is extracted from Colonel Walker’s report. 
This officer, by his indefatigable perseverance, at length suc- 
eeeded in persuad ing the leading families of the Jarejahs to 
enter into a solemn engagement to put a stop to this practice, 
and to preserve all their daughters in future. Governor Duncan 
is also entitled to equal commendation for the active part which 
he took in the same pious endeavour. They soon witnessed 
the grand effect of their exertions, for, in the Guzerat, the 
number of infanticides has since been very small indeed. It 

‘as not found possible to ascertain, with any degree of preci- 
sion, how many wretched sacrifices of this kind had been made 
by these people, before their new engagement ;---but, in 
Guzerat, it probably amounted to two or three thousand 
annually. There is now a fair prospect of its total abolition. 
And the gentlemen who were the principal instruments in 
effecting this happy change, had the satisfaction of witnessing 
the joy and gratitude of the mothers who had thus been led to 
preserve their infant daughters. 

This volume contains many other interesting anecdotes of 
oriental manners and customs. The following account of 
certain dissenters from the religion of the Hindus is curious. 
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“The Kalir Pants form a sect of Beragis, who follow the tenets 
of Kasir, a holy man, who lived about 300 years ago. They deny, 
in general, the authenticity of the Sastras and Vedas, and assert that 
God is one and indivisible; possessing in himself every attribute 
asctibed by the Hindus to different deities. They deny the avataras, 
or incarnations; and they piace no confidence in the efficacy of the 
ceremonies of worship, and purification by washing in rivers; they 
put their whole trust on the sincerity of devotion, and in good works.” 


It is scarcely possible, without a knowledge of te sacred 
scriptures,’ or the advantage of a revelation, to approach 
nearer to the true religion. 

We could have wished that a little more method and we 
cision had been observed in the arrangement of this volume 
the matter of which might have easily been compressed into 
a much smaller compass, in the form of an historical uarra- 
tive, with the authorities, printed in a smaller letter, sub- 
joined in an Appendix. We also lament that more attention 
has not been paid to accuracy of style and language. We 
should have felt it necessary to say much upon this subject, 
if the editor had not been so very modest and humble in 
his pretensions. It would, however, be a dereliction of our 
duty not to observe, that, where papers and documents, on 
topics of general interest and importance, are intrusted to 
individuais, for the purpose of publication, who are not, in all 
respects, qualified for the office of editors, rt behoves such 
individuals to submit them to the correction of competent 
persons. Because many readers will be induced to lay by a 
book, when they are displeased with the language of it. 
Colonel Walker, who, in general, writes correctly, ‘and even 
ably, nevertheless betrays as great carelessness and inaccuracy 
as his editor. What can be more careless and inaccurate than 
the following passage. ‘* The profession which he followed 
did not prevent me conversing with Hurast, nor to avoid 
pretty frequent intercourse with him.” Indeed, it is scarcely 
possible to make sense of it, or to devise the writer’s real 
meaning. ‘These trifling errors, however, detract but little from 
the general merit of the book, which will secure it a favourable 
reception with ali that class of readers who take an interest in 
such researches. A portion of the volume is devoted to obser- 
vations on all those countries, ancient and modern, in which 
the practice of infanticide has prevailed, or does prevail at 
present. 
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The Secret History of the Cabinet of. Buonaparte, &c. &c. By 
Lewis Goldsmith. Siath Edition, 8vo. Pp. G60. Richardson. 
Sill. 


Tue great space which we allotted to this interesting and 
important work, on its first appearance, leaves us nothing more 
to do, at present, than to give our readers some accounts of the 
additions which are inserted in the present edition. These con- 
sist of some notes, two memoirs, one from the Duc de Bouil- 
lon, and the other from a British reformer ; and a letter from 
Count Schullenburg to a French emissary at Berlin. Every 
thing which can throw even the smallest additional light, either 

on the general events of the French revolution, or on the per- 
sonal character and conduct of the ferocious monster, or, to 
speak in the more courteous language of office, the personage, 

who now rules the destinies of France, and of a great pact of 
Europe, is highly interesting to every reflecting mind; and is 
certainly important to the historian of these eventful times. 

‘The spirit aud industry of Mr. Goldsmith in opening the eyes 
of all but the wilfully blind to the horrors and atrocities of 
modern France entitle him to the grateful thanks not only of 
his countrymen, but of the whole civilized world. It must be 
a source of gratification to him, to find his labours in such a 
cause properly estimated by Englishmen, as the rapid sale of 
his work sufficiently proves it to be. And it must afford him 
still greater satisfaction to know, that, though his work’ has 
been so long published, though it has certainly been circulated 
on the Continent, and as certainly been read by the imperial 
interpreters of Saint Cloud, none of his statements have expe- 
rienced the smallest contradiction from any quarters and that 
even that Chronicle of Imperial lies,-the oniieur, has not 
dared to impeach the accuracy of ‘the facts, or to tax the 
author with falsehood. It may, indeed, experience the fate, 
which Sir Richard Musgrave’s valuable history of the Irish 
rebellion experienced; it may be discredited by the inecre- 
dulous and the interested; by those who really wish it to be 
false ; and by those who, knowing it to be true, wish to have 
it thought false; and private calumny may labour to achieve 
what open enmity does not attempt. But, having boldly 
stated his facts, indicated his authorities, and challenged iaves- 
tigation, it would be the heizht of folly and of injustice te 
refuse him credit, merely because the transactious which he 
relates ave, many of them at least, most extraordmary and 
surprizing. ‘The whole history of the revolution fs a tissue of 
wonders, and unless it be transmitted to posterity, in detail, 
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dnd all its strange events, and multiplied horrors, duly un- 
folded, after ages will refuse to believe the partial and limited 
accounts which have hitherto appeared. 

The Duke de Bouillon, as our readers probably know, isa 
Captain in the British navy, whose family name is D’Auvergne, 
and succeeded to the title of his relativ e, a French nobleman, 
who had very large estates in Normandy, and other parts of 
France, all of which ought to have descended to this English 
offcer. During the war, it was natural enough that these 
estates should be put in a state of sequestration ; or at least, 
that the produce of them should not be allowed to be sent out 
of the country. But when the treaty of Amiens had. restored 
peace, or rather put a temporary stop to hostilities, between the 
two rg Wer the Duke de Bouillon thought he might safely 
repair to Paris, and there prosecute his legal claims. He did 
not, it seems, recollect, that Napoleon Buonaparte was the 
supreme ruler of that country, under the title of first consul, 
and that the two spiritual apostates, Talleyrand and Fouche, 
were his ministers, or rather the base pandars of his will. As 
we think that the Duke’s simple account of this transaction 
is at once curious and calculated to do great good, we shall 
endeavour to extend its circulation by transplanting it into our 
pages. It will shew the same systematic contempt of all 
those laws which bind nation to nation, and which none but 
savages have been accustomed to violate, that has marked every 
proceeding of the French government, and which will ever 
continue to distinguish their conduct, so long as it shall please 
Providence to keep the present tyrant on the gallic throne. It 
will prove that no confidence is to be placed in their protes- 
sions, in their engagements, in their good faith; and that, in 
peace as in war, they will violate every rule of justice, and 
every principle of honesty; and that the only security against 
their perfidy, their fraud, and their violence, is to be derived 
from considering them as the implacable enemies of the human 
race, and, as such, outcasts from the pale of civil society, and 
labouring under a self-pronounced sentence of political excom- 
munication. 


** After the definitive treaty of Amieus was ratified, the Duke de 
Bouillon solicited, and obtained, permission to go to Paris, to consult 
proper persons respecting the prosecution of his claims to the immense 
estates of the house of Bouillon, and endeavour to recover some of 
that property, the inheritance of which had been solemnly entailed 
upon him. He accordingly provided himself with the usual passports 
from the secretary of state for the foreign department, which he got, 
as a farther precaution, countersigned by M. Otto, the chargé “des 
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affaires of the republic here. Thus provided, with the addition of a 
letter of introduction to Mr. Merry, from Lord Haw kesbury’ s office, 

he landed in Normandy, accompanied by a friend and his two servaiits, 

and proceeded directly to Paris; acting with that circumspection, 
(and having recommended the same to those with him,) which pru- 
dence seemed more particularly to prescribe to an othcer, whose 
services might, perhaps, not have escaped the notice of a govern- 
ment from whom he was about to clatn justice, with respect to bis 
rights. He reached Paris on the 28th August last, and immediately 
occupied himself in putting his claims in atrain to be submitted to 
the decision of the French government. His leisure hours were 
employed in viewing the Louvre, and the rich collections it bas lately 
received. He had visited the ‘Thuilleries, to view the parade of 
Quintidi, but bad declined presentation, for which his friends will, 
he trusts, do him justice. He mentions this the more pafticularly, 
as he has since been given to understand, that visiting the Thuilleries, 
indeed Paris, without the ceremonial of presentation, and humilia- 
tion before the consul, is interpreted as a disrespect, which certainly 
was far from being intended. He had a leisure hour, and a curiosity 
to satisfy himself respecting their much spoken-of military exhibi- 
tion, the parade of Quintidi: and he was told that he might inno- 
cently satisfy his curiusity, by presenting himself as an Eng! ish ofhcer 
in his uniform, aud retiring when he was gratified, which was all that 
he did. He was, however, on the morning of the 7th September, 
about seven o'clock, surprised in his bed at the Hotel de Rome, (Fau- 
bourg St. Germain,) where he lodged, by a number of ferocious-look« 
ing men, whom, upon explanation, he found to be sbires, or persons 
of the police, headed by a commissary and two exempts, who set 
about rifling his room, sedulpusly collecting every scrap of paper, 

and prying into the most private corners, rude ly summoning him te 
atvend them to the minister of police, (the Ex-Priest Fouché,) who 
desired to see him immediately, scarcely allow: ing him to put on his 
clothes, or the horses to be put to the job-carriaye he used. He, 
however, hurried himself; and after sending his servant to announce 
this unpleasant event to Mr Merry, whose hotel was within two 
doors, he proceeded with an exempt of the police in the carriage with 
him, and eight or ten sbires, or officers, attending on foot, with the 
commissary, who had made notes of the arrest, and who carned the 
private papers. Arrived atthe bureau de la police -géaérale, he was 
escorted up to the very top of the house, into a sort of anti-room, or 
garret, in which were five or six employés, or runners, of the vilest 
appearance, that kept going in and out every moment. About an 
hour after bis first introduction to this place, he was shewn into an 
office in another part of the building, where sat a M, Desmarets, 
secretary to the minister Fouché, who said he was charged by his 
principal to ask him a few questions ; which were answered by asking 
a leading one, as to what motive migh’ be ascbed the violation of the 
laws of hospitality he, at that moment, experienced, and had ‘suf 
fered in the hotel where he lodged? ‘Lhe secretary's reply was, that 


~ 
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the minister had a ‘ prévention,’ (prejudice,) £ a great prevention, 
against the subject of this memoir, for his services during the war ; 

and sought to prevail upon him to avow that-Mr.- Pitt bad determin ed 
to wage a war of extermination in the bosom of France; that Mr. 
Windham had planned it; and that the captain, by the influence of 
his name, as Duke de Bouillon, and his copnections in the western 
provinces, had directed its execution to the utmost of his power, and 
the great detriment of the interests of the republic. ‘Vo this he 
replied, that he conceived the treaty of Amiens terminated all dis- 
cussious of the kind: he had no explanatiens to give of any part of 
lis conduct antecedent to that epoch; but disdained to answer to such 
unqualified accusations as were made, with the most odious and 
insulting epithets, against Mr. Pitt and Mr. Windham, whose conti- 
dential agent they accused him of being. He profes ssed_ his readiness 
to answer to fac is; but declined combating Pe préventions,’ (preju- 
diges,) which he could not think to be seriously the cause of the 
cruel insult he experienced. After about an hour's discussion with 
this M. Desmarets, he was remanded to the same vile place he had 
quitted, still more vilely attended than in the morning. He obtained 
leave to address a Jetter to Mr. Merry, stating bis then painful situa- 
tion; which, notwithstanding M. Desmarets’ promise, he since 
found was never delivered. M]. Desmarets informed him he would 
be called before the ‘ magistrat du quartier,’ to answer to these ‘ pré- 
ventions’ of M. Fouche, for whom he patiently waited till two 
o'clock. When called before him, who was likewise an ex-priest, of 


the name of Fardel, he was ushered through the public hall of the 


building, where two émigrés, who had been under the Duke's orders 
in Jersey, were wailing to see and identity him, if necessary, as the 
person who had commanded the naval de ‘partment in that island 
during the war, and bad been the means of such mischief, as they 
pretended, to the republic To M. Ferdel’s questions, which he 
observed were wriiten, and of the same tendency as those of M. 
Desmurets, be answered in monosyijables, conceiving it the only 
way ‘ prejudices’ were to be treated. M. Fardel kept him near an 
hour, but Jet it escape him, that he did not see the motive ‘ or but’ of 
the detention ; and the captainewas conducted ihto the midst of the 
same vile sonic biage he had before been amongst. Here one, a little 
more decent than the rest, gpt a superior to come in, a sort of com- 
missary, who told him the minister Pouché was going to Malmaisan, 
to take the consul’s commands upon his detention ; such importance 
did they affect to attach to what the magistrate appeared not to 
comprebend. ‘Lhe tedious long day was drawing to aclose when Mr. 
Merry sent a-message by a servant, cesiring te be intormed where the 
prisoner was tobe conveyed, if rernoved from his then situation, a 
circumstance which he bad been in the hope he would have been 
informed of by Mr. Merry; but, seeisy no prospect of inmmediate 
release, be obtained, by means of his servast, who was allowed to 
wait without, a cup of cofiee, the first refreshment he had had that 
day. M, Fouché was in and out of the hotel several times in the 
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course of the day, but did not deign to occupy himself an instant 
with the situation of the subject of this memoir. 

‘« An English officer's liberty, unjustly violated, was not of suffi- 
cient moment to command a minute of the attention of the ex-monk, 
wallowing in luxury and pride. He did not,.as his commissary (who 
perhaps was employed to deceive) had said, go to Malmaison, but 
went to dine with the consul Cambaceéreés ; and, at ten o’ciock, the 
same person who had mentioned at first Lis going to the first consul 
came in and told the prisoner, that, from Cambacérés’s dinner, the 
minister had gone to the opera: he therefore must quietly go to the 
temple for the night. ‘The captain offered to pay for a room in the 
police till morning, which was refused him; and an exempt 
entered, who, with two sbires, conducted their prisoner down to the 
coutt-yard, where a fiacre was waiting, into which they entered, and 
proceeded to the temple, within vhose awfu! and blood-stained gate 
he was received about eleven o'clock, and ushered, through three or 
four heavily-ironed wickets, to the Greffe, where his appearance was 
minutely detailed and registered ; after which he was conducted to 
the keep or tower of the temple, through as many more iron doors as 
he had already passed, to the apartments that had been occupied by 
the late unfortunate royal family, in the anti-room of which he was 
shocked by the appearance ot a rude, ferocious, hali-naked, figure, 
partly rolled in a blanket, and lying ona straw bag. It reared itself 
half up, as if disturbed by the grating of the iron doors on their 
hinges, and muttered, in a low and hollow tone of voice, ‘ Quoi donc, 
une autre victime! est-ce que cela ne finira jamais ?’ . The hideous 
aspect of this pale and wan figure excited terror, and may partly be 
conceived by those who have minutely examined the late Sir Joshua 
Reynold’s famous picture of Ugolini. The captain hastened through 
this dismal dungeon to an inner room, to which he was shewn, and 
which bad been occupied by the virtuous and beautiful Princess Eli- 
zabeth. He stifled his complaints, which, perhaps, might have been 
just, as he is persuaded that all that a prison has of horrors was found 
here; but the recollection of what virtue and grandeur these melan- 
choly walls had within the few last fleeting years contained silenced 
every selfish reflection. Here he was deposited by his rough guide, 
who invited him to pay for the candie he had left him, and prottered 
him his services. He bribed this gargou to procure him some simple 
refreshment from without. Simple he required it to be, for he had 
been cautioned, as he came down the stairs of the police to proceed 
to thé temple, to beware of what he ate and drank in the abode he 
was going to: ‘ Le sage entend a demi mot.’—* On y délite des ragoiits 
Iialiens,’ was added, and it was understood as a triendly hint. 

*«* Tempted by the liberality of his new guest, the chamberlain, a 
the turnkey was called, returned with bread and a cold fow], with an 
uncorked bottle of wine from without, which refreshment had 
become necessary to nature, now almost exhausted; and, after sige 
Nificantly pointing to a straw bag and filthy prison-blanket, added 
‘ voila ou vous pouves reprser,’ and was retiring, when, upon inquiry 
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who the wretch apparently suffering in the anti- room was, he replied 
by shrugging his shoulders, and added in a whisper, ‘ c'est un mouton, 
ferme bien votre porte;’ and left the subject of this memoir to his 
reflections. Imagination soon presented him with the scenes, the 
melancholy scenes, those silent walls had compassed. How, there- 
fore, could he complain? He'passed the night leaning on a poéle, ° 
or stove, that had been placed Tn the centre of the room, musing on 
the extraordinary cruelty of his situation, patiently and calmly waits 
Dg the official interference of his majesty’s minister Plenipotentiary, 
who, he had no doubt, would, with the dignity becoming his 
majesty’s representative, claim and rescue from the jaws of despotic 
tyranny an English officer, whe could not, on any ground be accused 
of crime, unless that of being an Englishman was allowed to be one. 
As he had not been ordered ‘ «au secret,’ that is, under close confine- 
ment, he was, in the morning, permitted to take the air in the sort 
ef court, called the garden, that surrounded the keep. In this walk 
‘hie met a person he had some know ledge of before, M. Fauche, the 
selebrated bookseller of Neufchatel, who was confined for having 
been connected with the Bareuth correspondence, and who explained 
to him what was meant by * mouton,’ who is a villain disguised, put 
in the way of those who are detained upon slight pretexts, to endea- 
vour, by exciting commisseration for appavent ill treatment, fo betray 
the innocent into some strong expressions of indignation against the 
supposed authors of the cruelty, and thereby give a hold tor farther 
prosecution. ‘This universal usage, in all the houses of detention, 
will convey an idea ef the equitat le practice of the consular govern- 
ment. When tbe subject of this memoir expressed his indignation 
to the concierge, or keeper of the temple, for this cruel iliiberality, 
he ingenuously pleaded the obligations he was under by his instruc- 
tions; and, at the intervention of the confidential lawyer, who had 
undertaken the care of the dake’s private concerns, the ‘ mouton’ was 
removed to another part of the keep; and, by the firmness of the 
game friend, decent bedding a:d refreshment were allowed to be 
brought into the prison from without ; he was also allowed, on the 
third day, to be attended by his servant, upon condition, however, 
of the latter being considered asa prisoner likewise. At the moment, 
on the morping of the gth September, when the wickets were 
opened, be hoped for his release,—they were only unbolted for the 
admission of the friend who had accompanied him to Paris, and who 
came there as ignorant as himself of even the probable cause of the 
detention of either of them [It appeared that Mr. Merry’s repre- 
sentation and remonstrance to the minister for fo reign affairs, citizen 
Talleyrand, remained without answer, a disrespect to the representa- 
tive of hie master and country, that the subject of tuis memoir treely 
confessed, gave him more pain than even bis own cruel situation did, 
as he was confident that would be of short duration, although he had 
not the satisfaction to obtain intimation of even the probable cause 
for his detention, other than the idle pretext suggested in M. Desnra- 
Po ComyYersauion 
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*¢ This state of uncertainty continued until the 12th, in the morn- 
ing, when the keeper of the temple brought the glad tidings of libe- 
ration, with directions to call at the Bureau de la Police the next day 
at noon, for their papers. This they did, as prescribed, and had an 
interview with M. Desmaréts, who much urged the subject of this 
memoir to write #0 the minister, and state that M. Pitt and M. 
Windham had engaged him to employ all his unjustifiable means of 
destruction against the republit,—in short, to avow all the infernal 
plots their black minds presented to their troubled imaginations. This 
he indignantly spurned at, and absolutely declined entering into any 
gort of correspondence with M. Fouché. The following day they 
were Called, by a note from the Prefect Dubois, to the Bureau de la 
Préfecture-Générale de la Police, and bad each a passport delivered 
to them, very equévocally worded, tending to expose them to every 
sort of embarrassment in their progress through the country, which 
they were commanded to depart from, and to ieave the territory of 
the republic in twenty-four hours, which all who Knew Paris, the 
roads, and rate of posting, will readily agree to be a physical impos- 
sidjlity. On the day of their departure, they were provided with 
proper passports from his majesty’s minister Plenipotenti: iry, that of 
Lord Hawkesbury having been taken away. Those of Mr. Merry 
were countersigned by the minister Taileyrand. The subject of this 
memoir, with great satisfaction, ordered post- bores, and leit his inte- 
rests and fortune to be pursued by agents, to whom he was obliged to 
confide them; having thus unjustifiably, 23 he has stated it for the 
private satisfaction of “his friends, been expelled, Jike an outcast, from 
a county which he had respected as at peace with his own, after the 
publication of the treaty concluded at Amiens, under which he hed 
conceived himself entitled to protection, as every other Englishman. 
And he perhaps would not have complained of the insult he has, 
experienced, if idle curiosity or pleasure had been the motive of his 
@xcursion.” 


If the British ministers had acted with becoming spirit, they 
would have resented this daring outrage on 2 British subject 
in time of peace, by immediately consigning Mr. Otto to the 
cells of Newgate. “It was an insult offered in the person of an 
individual, to the English nation; and where national honour 
is attacke “4 without the exaction of adequate reparation, 
national disgrace must ensue. But the period which tmtervened 
between the cessation, and the renewal, of hostilities, was a 
period of humiliation, aud, like other acts of a similar cast, 
might have its advantages. ) 

Vhe additional note which accompanies this edition is to be 
found in p. 33, and refers to the conduct ‘of the reformers in 
this country, as well as of those who are only ‘isecatented, as of 
those who are att wched to France, and in her pay. It is a good 


aote, and, therefore, we shall extract it. 
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“ Before I went to France, J also was a reformer; but I was only a 
reformer : | am afraid some of our present reformers mean a revolu- 
tion. I know their aim. Could they succeed in what they hold out 
to the pullic as a reform, they would endeavour to bring about a 
rev olution, What should we have in exchange for our present 
system? A free government? No! Buonaparte would not permit 
that; we must have a brother, or some bastard relation of his, as 
king and vassal to him. 

‘‘In a note to p. 248, I had occasion to allude toan expression of 
Buonaparte, on the subject of the enquiry, instituted by Colonel 
Wardle, into the supposed abuses in the office of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, then Commander-in-chief. The expression was, 
© Voila nos scénes de 1793,’——* There are our exhibitions of 1793 ;° as 
if an inquiry, regularly instituted and calmly investigated in a delibe- 
rative assembly of the representatives of a great nation, could be 
compgred with the tumultuous proceedings of a mos in Paris, and the 
massacres and enormities which were committed in that ill-fated city 
in the year 1793. 

‘‘ No, Napoleon, we shall have no such scenes, whatever your 
efforts may be to produce them, either threugh the means of the 


newspapers here which are paid by you or by your secret agents which 


you have here: the peo ple of England, tho ugh perh laps now and then 
a little dissatisfied with the particular acts of the administration of the 
day, yet love their constidution of government too much to be led 
away by such demagogues, who serve you here, and resemble those 


who have inundated France with the blood of her own citizens, and 
placed you a despot over a country which oughi to have been free! — 
free as EnGianp, which all your efforts, whether by treachery oi 
cunning, will never be able to enslave ! 

« On the same occasion on which Buonaparte made use of the 
expression * Voila nos scenes de 1703,’ he said, alluding to Mr. War- 
dle, § voila un homme enfin gui a le courage de trainer la famille 
royale Wd’ Angleterre dans la toue,’—a very favourite expression of 
bis—* To drag the royal family of England into the mud.’ 

‘ 1 know ‘nothing of Coijonel Wardle, but I haye heard a great 

deal and seen much more of the productions of his late friend M*‘Cul- 
lum; but, as I do not wigh to disturb his ashes, I shall not Say any 
thing about him; and here IJ think fit to acquaint the reader, that 
3uonaparte catches at every trifling circumstance by which he thinks 
the royal family of England may be lowered in the opinion of the 
people: his object is to attack and traduce them on all occasions ; 
he knows that they are the most ancient dynasty in Europe ; that they 
unite more titles than any other family ever did ; that they have here- 
ditary descent, the right of conquest, the right of election, which 
may be traced back for centuries: he wishes i sestroy this dynasty, 
and toestablish on the ruins of their throne, and on the ruins of the 
liberties of their people, a sulerdinate despotism, under ove of his 
re »public an leaders. Repulhean! no; republicanism in France is now 
at an end; nothing but a crael des spoltism reigns, and none but 
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despots will Buonaparte ever send as his deputies to rule a subjugated 
country. ‘The principles of republicanism are exploded :—monar- 
chical principles of government are not, in the abstract, attacked ; 

no distinction is made between also/ute and limited monarchy ; but 
the monarchies of Europe which have, for many centuries past, been 
conducted on the principles of limited power and fixed laws, must be 
subverted for absolute despotism in the persons of Buonaparte’s Vice- 
roys.---Viceroys, I say, because they are al]l subservient to his com- 
mands, Look at Holland and Louis Buonaparte ; and Joseph of Spain 
will’soon be obliged to follow the example, if Lord Wellington shall 
not be able to save him from that disgrace by a victory over Massena. 

‘* In my preface I have shewn the attempts made by Buonaparte 
to attack the royal family of England in the peper called the Argus.--- 
1 have stated the resistance / made, and my dereliction of the paper 
in consequence of that resistance. My successor was not sufliciently 
courageous to follow my example. 

«« In justice, however, to all the persons who have been called 
discontented, English and Irish, now unhappily for them in France, 
who have written strong things against the government and constitution 
of England, I must say, and I say it with pleasure, that no persona- 
lities on the royal family of this country ever disgraced their publi- 
cations. 

«© Other means of calumniating the royal family were employed. 
The investigation of the aftair of ‘the Duke of York was adopted. 

«« What were the real motives of the instiiutor of that inquiry and 
of those who promoted it I do not undertake here to discuss, bat I 
know that it produced no good to the public, and that the ostensible 
prime mover of that investigation has not, by the result, added much 
io his fame either as a patriot or a man of honour. 

** A strange unaccountable circumstance has been introduced into 
this ease of the Duke of York; it has been insinuated that the Duke 
of Kent not only countenanced but suggested the idea of the inves- 
tigatiots, in order - he might have an opportunity of supplanting his 
royal brother, and stepping into his place. 

% ‘Lat the conduct of Mr. Wardle, Mr. Dodd, and Mr. Glennie, 
on the trial of the indictment preferred by Mr. Wardle against the: 
Wrights and Mrs. Clarke, be considered as an answer to this charge 
against the Duke of Kent. His Royal Highness was himself sub- 
peenaed, and sat upon the bench the whole time of the trial; his 
royal highness was not examined, because Colonel Wardle’s counsel 
knew it would be impradent to call him: the tendency of the evi- 
dence of,all the three persons whose names I have mentioned was to 
exculpate the Duke of Kent from every iinputation that had been 
made against him as the instigator of the inguiry on the affairs of bis 
royal brothers but the pseudo patriot, satisfiid as to the malignity of 
his own motives, and wishing to conceal the rea/ instigator from the 
public, has put the Duke in front of the battle; and has thus, én the 
elegant language of Buonaparte, © Trainé un autre prince dans la 


; , 
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We now bid adieu to the work and its author, with the ex- 
pression of our sincere wish that he may have the fullest suc- 
cess in all his undertakings, which, like this productien, shalh 
have tor their object to serve the cause of truth, and to expose 


to his country, the principles, the designs, and the machina- 
tions, of her enemies. 














—_ Bienes ‘2 oer 


The Wonders 04: a Week at Bath; in an doggrel address to the 


Hon. T. S——-, from F. T——, Esq. of that City. Crown 
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Wucrver remembers the New .Bath Gude, and who is there 
that does not remember it? must feel a certain degree of pre- 
judice in his mind, when he takes up a book on the same sub- 
ject, and written in the same kind of verse. To the charge of 
harbouring such prejudice we must assuredly plead guilty. The 
delight which the humourous pages of Anstey imparted to us 
in the days of our youth, thepleasure which we have again and 
again experienced on re-perusing them, in a more advanced 
stage of life, will never be erased from the tablet of our memo- 
ry. Yet are we not so fastidious, nor yet so unreasonable, as 
to think that, because a subject has been so ably and so suc- 
cessfully treated by one bard, that no other should attempt to 
discuss it. No; as travellers who go over the same ground, 
and visit the same scenes, may each discover some new beauty, 
which has escaped the rest ; or may contemplate the same 
objects in different points of view, or may draw different de- 
dictions from the same facts ; so may poets, in their excursions 
through the fields of fiction or of truth, collect different flowers, 
or arrange the same flowers in a different form, so as to give 
them an appearance of novelty. 

The “ Week at Bath,” is, appropriately, divided into days ; 
and each day forms the subject of an epistle in which some of 
the amusements of that gay city are described, in easy, and, 
generally, in polished, strains, not without occasional strokes of 
wit and humour. Part of ‘ Friday,” we shall trauscribe, as a 
fair specimen of the taste and talents of the writer. 


‘¢ Tt sounds rather strange, but I tell you no lie, 

There’s many good people that come here to die ; 

For the London practitioners wisely declare, 

When their patients can’t breathe, they must try change of air. 
Says Sir Walter, ‘ Dear Lady, I thought all the while, 

‘ That dropsy of your’s must proceed from the bile ; 
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‘ The waters of Bath have made wonderful cures, 

‘ Of many I know, in such cases as your's ; 

‘ You'll go down directly to Bath, if you're wise.’ 

So down goes my lady directly—and dies ! 

* To tel] her the truth of her case would have shock'd her, 
‘ But, thank heav'n, she’s off of my hands,’ says the Doctor. 
You'll think at the first ’tis the fashion to bear 

Dead bodies about here at Bath in a chair ; 

For no one would guess ‘em alive by their faces, 

But these, you must know, are the bad liver cases ; 

These folks, like Sir Lucius, find comfort in dying, 
Because in the Abbey there’s very snug lying ; 

Or like to be carried, in pickle and salt, 

A hundred long miles to the family vault ; 

Else why thould they leave ail their comforts and come, 
To die in a lodging so distant from home ? 

Such cases are frequent, and yet not a few 

Come here to be ill, just for something to do. 

‘* Then, too, we've the nervous, as David observes, 
What would come of the Doctors, except for the nerves ? 
These delicate creatures, they feel no aversion, 

To join with the rest in the gen’ral diversion. 

Kach morning the medical gentlemen calls, 

Each evening my lady stands up at the balls ; 

What with parties and routs, ere the season is ended, 

At last she becomes what at first she pretended. 

There was young Fanny Fashion, poor creature ! sent out, 
Some dozens of cards for a supper and rout :— 

«Mrs. Fashion at home—Tuesday next—a small party,” 
And, thanks for inquiries, she finds herself hearty ;° 

But Pluto, alas ! without half so much warning, 

Invited her down to a party that morning. 

That very same evening I happened to dine, 

“With dear Lady G—; she’s a favourite of mine ; 

Her carriage was full, but she gave me a lift, 

For I sat all the way in her lap for a shift ; 

So driving along, when we came to the door, 

A footman stepp’d up, ‘ Sir, my lady’s no more !’ 

‘ What dead ? O5, dear me! what a horrible thing !" 

© What dead ?’ said her ladyship, pulling the string, 
‘Tis dreadfully shocking, I hope she’s in heaven, 

‘ Here, coachmuan, drive down to number eleven.’ 

Of course you'll suppose that we’ve many that deal in, 
With so many patients, the science of healing. 

We're doubtiess provided with medical men, 

Not one or two only, nor yet nine or ten ; 

There's twenty M. D.’s, though their names I’ve forgot ‘em : 
There's P, at top, but heav’n knows who’s at bottom; 
The rivals are many, ‘twould take up your time, 

To fix on the head of this nether sublime , 
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But one I must mention, ’tis young Doctor Dandle, 
So fam’d for converting a man to a candle; 
‘ Turn a man to a candle ?—a notable plan, 
«’Tis a pity he can’t make a candle a man.’ 
The process is plain, you shal! hear if you will ; 
‘ J first take a patient.’ says he, ‘ then I kill ; 
Well, then for his carcass, | drag it away, 
‘ In the next ranning stream of fresh water to lay ; 
‘ Ina month or six weeks, sir, the body is gone, 
‘ And the water alone all your business has done. 
‘ I've frequently tried, the experiment’s pretty, 
‘ Instead of the bones; you will find spermaceti. 
* This invention is simple and easy, and saves 
‘ The dreadful expense of wax-candles and graves. 
‘ How noble a scheme! ev’ry house in the nation, 
« May then be supplied by the last generaiion, 
* And rascals and fools, such a burthen alive, 
‘ When dead may be useful to those that survive. 
‘ Then turn’d to a flambeau, and tipp’d with a wick, 
‘ A little bit longer, but hardly so thick, 
* Friend N— in grease may triumphantly shine, 
‘In the hail where he once was accustomed to dine. 
‘ Then the pompous divine, when his preaching is o'er, 
* May blaze on the desk where he thunder’d before ; 
* Atone for his follies, and, turn’d into tapers, 
‘ Burn all bis dull sermons, and pamphlets, and papers.’ 
The Doctor's a genius: I honour his plan, 
But I'll keep from the chandlers as long as I can ; 
Por perhaps he might try, if he thought it worth while, 
Some experiment new, on a body so vile.” 


Who is the author of this notable plan we know not; nor, in- 
deed, can we Gecige, aed the bard here alludes to a real 
projec tof some of our numerous tribe of speculators, or whe her 
this really bea mere jou desprit. 

It would be great injustive to the poet’s co-adjutors, to take 

our leave of this little book without a becoming acknowledgment 
to the paper-maker and printer, who have certainly con- 
tributed their best endeavours to render it worthy of public pro- , 
tection. 





es 


- MEDICINE. 


Outlines of Meaical Surgery, comprehending the Topical and Consti- 
sg Treatment of Surgical Cases; being the second part of a 


New System of Physic. By PR. Reece, M. D. Royal svo. Highley. 
in: a former number, we gave an account of Dr. Reece’s New System 
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of Medicine, and aps ered the principles on which he has founded 
his theory, as applying extensively to the illustration of the pheno- 
mena and poi 2 of disease. The author, we find, has extended 
his plan, and has followed up his ingenious work, by giving a syste- 
matic outline of what he terms ‘‘ Medical Surgery.” In the intro- 
duction to this second part it is Dr. Reec.’s chief aim to hold up the 
profession of the surgeon’ in a highly respectable view, and to shew 
that it is equally enti ited to the fy 80: ition of a science as medicine. 
The improvements in surgery, late years, have certainly embraced 
an extensive patholo y, and it is difficult to make a distinction where 
the province of the physician ends, and that of the surgeon begins. 
The study of surgery, as he observes, ‘* forms the best school for 
medicine, and from it have emanated the first physicians of the pre- 
sent age.” Viewing surgery then as a science, or on equa] footing 
with the practice of physic, he proceeds to arrange the subjects of it 
methodically. ‘This arrangement he prefaces by certain preliminary 
instructions, which regard the different varieties of man, and the 
effects of different climates on his constitution.—The necessity of 
attending to the different stages in this life as directing the conduct of 
the surgeou in various cases, the importance which attaches to the 
knowledge of anatomy, particularly in the morbid state, and the cautions 
to be attended to, in forming opinions from the appearances on open- 
ing of bodies. From these points he proceeds to a consideration of 
the living powers, so far as this consideration is connected with surgery 
only, and dwells particularly on the mutations of the body, and the 
Igcal errors which form the object of surgical practice. These 
important topics precede the subject of inflammation, which is fol- 
lowed by remarks on the influence of the passions in local diseases ; 
the chemical agents employed in them; and, lastly, witha consideration 
of local diseases, so far as they are systematic or otherwise. 

The classification adopted by Dr. Reece is that of H. Munro, and 
is the only one to be found among the writers in surgery. It con- 
sists merely of three classes, under the titles of Tumours, Apocenoses, 
and Vitia. A classification, we think, not sufficiently extended, and we 
should have been glad to have found Dr. Reece framing one according 
to his own ideas, which might have been more consonant to the 
modern improvements in surgery. Much merit, however, is dis- 
played in the correct definitions of the different diseases, and in the 

general principles of men, from the leading theory in the first part of 
his work. As a specimen, we shall select his account of Scirrhus 
Mamme, p. 336. 

** Scirrhus.—Mammeze. 

Cause—Error in the immediate mutating powers of the mame 
mary gland. From inequality of action in the depositing and absorbent 
vessels: an accumulation of glandular matter of irregular structure 
ensues ; the deposition goes on till the absorbents are compressed, and 
rende.¢d ineapable of acting ; at length the arteries are compressed, 
and the source of further nourishment partially cut off, decomposition 
in consequence takes place, forming a most unpleasant sloughing 
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ulcer. This continues till the whole gland sloughs away, when the 
lymphatic and absorbent vessels become diseased. 

TopicaL ‘TReayMeNT,—In its incipient’ stage, to rouse the 
action of the absorbent vessels by dry friction with a hare-skin brush, 
by eleciric sparks, by wearing over the part a dried hare-skin, &c. 

“© ConsTITUTIONAL TREATMENT,—TLo introduce a litle mercury 
into the system, to assist the topical treatment, by increasing the 
action of the absorbents. To improve the general health by mixture 
(D) page 250. (Inf. Rhattanie, Natr. Prep. and Tinct. Cardom.) 

‘* When decomposition has taken place, to keep up an artificial 
ignition on the surface, sprinkle over the ulceration, the carb, ferri, 
and apply Cataplasm Carbonis. 

‘ ‘Lhe internal use of iron-of no service. 

‘* OF the different theories respecting cancer.” 

The theory is here ingenious and well supported by the nature and — 
progress of the disease. We might cite another tustance in his account 
of Gonorrhea Virulenta; but, as we are convinced that this disease is 
necessary to deter from the vices of society, we are by no means soli+- 
citous about its cure. ~ The reader wil] find that this second part, like 
the first, is written only in the form of heads, or as a text book, but, 
from these, every student may derive much varied, although concise, 
information, which will lead him to an enlarged view of the subject, 
and to regard it truly as a science according to the author's ideas of it. 
We are aware that ev ery thing new is apt to excite the jealousy of 
professional characters, and that the present work will meet with 
opposition from those who do not cultivate the healing art in the 
liberal manner of philosophers and friends to their species. We advise 
the author, however, regardless of censure, to proceed as he has 
begun. When business permits him to give a more finished form to 
bis publication, and to collect all his facts, it will then be received 
with still more satisfaction. As it is we think the author deserves 
well of the profession for the attempt he has made to methodize sur- 
very, and give it a systematic dress, on a similar plan with what he 
has attempted in medicine. 


+ 


A Conspectus of the London, Edinburgh, and Dullin Pharmacopaias, 
wherein the virtues, uses, and doses of the several articles and 
preparations contained in these works, are concisely stated, their 
pronunciation, as to quantity, is correctly marked, and a variety of 
other particulars respecting them_giver, calculated more especially 
for the use of junior practitioners. By R. Graves, M. D. ¥. L. S. 
Member of the London College of Physicians, &c. 4th edition. 
Pp. 146 18mo. 4s. 6d. Murray and Highley, 1810. 

Ir is sufiicient to announce this 4th and improved edition of one of 

the most usetul works of its kind, to recommend it to all whom it 

may concern. ‘The former editions of D. G.’s conspectus were lite- 
rally worn out in the pockets of all prudent practitioners, whether old 
or young, and the present merits, and, no doubt, will receive the same 


honour. 
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POLITICS. 


Me 


Advice to the Whigs, with Hints to the Democrats, and Cautions to the 
Edinburgh Reviewers. By an Englishman. 8yvo. Pp. 30. Hatchard. 
1810. 


Tuts tract was brought forth by the memorable article on the State of 
Parties which appeared Jast year in the Edinburgh Review. The 
northern sages there divided the country into two great parties, iemo- 
crats and Courtiers, alias Jacobins and Antijacobins. The courtiers, 
at least part of them, are represented as friends to arbitrary power. 
iho these friends to arbitrary power are it would-be difficult to state. 
Two gentlemen, indeed, are named by the Edinburgh Reviewers, but 
with about as much reason and truth as are generally discernible in 
most of their political articles. As they are both public writers, it 
would have been becoming in their accusers, to prove, trom their pro- 
ductions, the validity of the charge preferred against them. But this 
would have brought the matter to issue, and that the Scottish Cri- 
tics by no means wished todo. It is not the purpose of calumny to 
be sp»cific and definite ; she is apt to deal either in dark insinuations 
or vague hints, or else in general assertions, which can only be met by 
a general contradiction. ‘That contradiction, then, on the matter re- 
ferred to, we can venture to give them, in the most full, direct, and ex- 
plicit manner; and we dare them to support their assertion by any 
tlfing in the shape of proof. 

The ‘* Englishman,” does not enter deeply into the question, but 
the cautions which he administers to the critics are salutary and season- 
able.. The following remarks will shew. the character of his mind, 
and the nature of his principles. 


“*« Let those who aspire to govern us, and to succeed to the proud do- 
ninion which Mr. Pitt possessed over the hearts and affections of the 
people, complete the work, which was the unceasing object of his use- 
ful life, the steady and temperate reform of the aluses of patronage. 
Those who have been incessantly deafened by the clamour of demo- 
eracy, who have been daily told of increasing influence and unbounded 
patronage, havé only to refer to Mr. Rose’s pamphiet, te read, in the 
plainest ‘and most s: itisfactory statement, not only how much has been 
done, but the amplest refutation of the calumnies with which credu- 
lity and misrepresentation havé loaded the memory of him whose 
whole life was a successful: struggle for the independence end prospe- 
rity of his country. Against the renewal of (hose calumnies, against 
the continuance of unfounded clamour, we most earnestly protest ; 
the support of tho-e whom it may deceive is not worth purchasing by 
the contempt which it will always excite amongst the cousiderate and 
well-informed. We can forgive the differences of opinion which arise 
through the medium of party attachments; but we cannot forgive 
assertions which those who maintain them must know, or, at least, 
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ought to Know, to be unfounded ; and we are not to be deceived by 
hypocrisy or malevolence. 

“* We deprecate also the ill-timed lamentation over the continuance 
of the war, and the increasing burthens of the country Every man 
who refiects for a moment on the nature of the contest we are engaged 
in, and on the objects no less openly avowed, than steadily pursued, by 
the French Ruler, knows that peace is nether desirable nor attainable. 
We must bear them, and we are willing and ableto bear, the burthens 
which that necessity imposes ; but Jet not any set of men exaggerate 
our sufferings, or darken the fair prospect of our successful exertions, 
by denying the rapid growth of our unexampled resources, or the still 
more visible wealth and accumulated prosperity of the country. Does 
our misery appear in the stagnation of our commerce, the decay of our 
manufuctures, or the decline of our agriculture? Are our artisans un- 
employed, or our peasantry neglected ? Do we trace our ruin in the 
downfal of our cities, or in the depopulation of the country ? The 
constitutional Whigs of England have, we believe, in general, aban- 
doned this delusive and disheartening Janguage. It is an additional 
claim upon our confidence. We must, however, notice one singular 
and prominent exception. Mr. Whitbread continues,  qualis ab, in- 
cepto processerat,” carefully, constantly, aud we trust, conscientiously, 
to remind us of our misfortunes. He is said,* not long ago, to have 
hailed the auspicious marricge of Napoleon, as the possible forerunner 
of that peace which France had so often offered, and vainly offered, to 
this blind and obstinate country!!! We are not solicitious about Mr. 
Whitbread. Fortunately for him and his admirers, there are some 
propositions to which it is impossible to reply, because their absurdity 
precludes an answer. But it is consolatory, at least, to feel that he 
stands alone ; and that the Whigs of England, whose champion he 
would be thought, are nearly as sick of his suppor7, as we are of his 
arguments, 

Many other judicious remarks will be found in the tract; and we 
sincerely wish that the Whigs may profit by the advice which it con- 
tains. 


A Vindication of the ‘Peer s right to advise the Crown. To which are 
prefixed the Debates which occurred on that sulject in both Houses 
of Parliament, in Decemter, 1783. S8vo. pp. 55. 2s. J.J. Stock- 
dale. 1810. ! 

«* There is nothing,” says the author in his preface, ‘* in this world 
entirely new. The present times, strange as they are, are only’ a 
repetition of the times that are pasé. 

“¢ A similar question to that of the present moment was strenuously 
agitated in 1783; though the event seems at present to be forgotten. 
It was then debated whether the Peer had a right to offer private 
advise to his Majesty :—It is now said that a Peer has no right to pre- 
sent a narrative to the King. 





* See the Morning Chronicle. 
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Let us here, laying asside the allusion to a Peer of the realm, 
consider whether every British subject | uas Pot a right to submita 
_private paper to the sovereign, provided it be true und proper: for it 

may be laid down, asa fundamental groand, that every one of this 
happy land, may rightfully do what he is not prohibited, by law, 
from doing ;--And, if every individual enjoys this important right, 
it follows, as a consequence, that every Peer, and every general, 
and every admiral, who command the fieets and armies of the state, 
may present to the King a narrative of their several proceeds ngs on 
‘their return, It may, the refore be justly doubted whether a resolu- 
tion, that goes to deny’ the privilege of a Peer, does not deprive 
every British subject of a legal and interesting righs. 

‘* This doctrine is not entirely new in either house of Parliament, 
for, in 1783, there was a most important discussion in both houses, 
on this very,subject, when they were many of lox’s martyrs to the fa- 
mous [ndia Bill. 

‘« This discussion was followed by the interestiug tract, entitled, 
‘A Vindication of the Peer’s Right to advise the Crown,’ which is 
now reprinted, and which the editor presumes to offer to the public, 
as an interesting document at the present moment. 

It is unnecessary to add that the noble lord, who was the subject 
of the following debate, was universally supposed, at that time, to 
be the real author of the ‘ Vindication,’ in which he was himself so 
materially interested.” 


Our opinion on this subject has been so often explained to our readers, 
that it is needless to enlarge upon it here. Suffice it to say, we shall 
ever contend, that it is not only the right, but the duty, of our 
hereditary Counsellor of the Crown, aud all Peers have that cha- 
racter, to give his best advice to his Sovereign, whenever his con- 
science tells him it is necessary. If Lord Te mple was right in 1783 
Lord Chatham could not be wrong in 1810. The advice given 
Lord Temple, indeed, was a substantive act, productive of the most 
important consequences; while the memorial presented by Lord 
Chatham, related chiefly to his own personal conduct, and was in- 
tended, by way of self-defence, to satisfy his Sovereign, that he was 
not unworthy of the confidence which he had been graciously pleased 
to repose in him. Nothing could define the constitutional right and 
duty of a Peer, in this respect, more clearly and distinctly, then the 
speech of Earl] Temple in 1783. The whole debate is interesting 
and worthy of attention. 


The Patriots and Whigs, the most dangerous Enemies of the State. 
In which is recommended a new and efficient mode of Warfare. 
By Irving Brock. Second Edition. svo. pp. 62. Richardson. 
1810. 


Ir is a source of great gratification to a man who really loves his 
country, to find, amidst the struggles of party, and the contentions 
of political leaders, and amidst the mutual attacks of their respec. 
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tive partisans, a writer, actuated by the true spirit, and possessing 
the generous feelings, of an Englishman of the old school; a writer, 
in short, who, unconnected with party, bas no other object, in poli- 
tical discussion, than to promote the good and welfare of his country, 
aud to indicate the best means of annoying her eneinies, and of 
frustra.ing their hostile designs. Such a writer, must evidently, i 

Mr. Brock, whose pamphlet has been long mislaid, or it would have 
been noticed before it had entered into a second edition. Governed 
by the spirit, and influenced by the feelings, which we have here 
ascribed to him, our readers will not be surprized to learn, that he 
Writes with energy and spirit, not with any view ei her cto incur the 
pleasure, or to deprecate the resentment, of the members and para- 
sites of every party in the state. In truth, he diilers, in some respects, 
from ministers as well as from their opponents, but he does not con- 
found thea: in one common censure. Where he disapproves the 
measures of the former, he expresses his disapprobation mantully 
and respectfully ; clearly and distinctly stating the grounds and rea- 
sons on which it is founded; while he unfolds the mischievous 
policy, and unpatriotic conduct, of the latter, with a strong and mas- 
terly pen. Here again, however, he discriminates justly ; for he makes 
a grand distinction between the W higs and the Patriuts,—as the latiet 
are pleased to call themselves. We are not aware what the pamph- 
let is to which Mr. Brock alludes at the opening of his own, aud 
which appears to have induced him to take up the pen. We shall 
extract the passage in which he considers the different motives which 
actuate the two parties in opposition to the ministry ;—motives, be it 
observed, which, however different in themselves, lead to the same 
kind of conduct, and have atendency to promote the same end. 


‘¢ A pamphlet has appeared in which are compressed most of the 
sentiments that have been entertained and avowed, for some years 
past, not only by the leaders of opposition, but by those who arrogate 
to themselves the exclusive right of being denominated Patriots. In 
common with Mr. Whitbread and Sir Francis Burdett, the author of 
this pamphlet is endowed with political tuition and practical prescience ; 
and, unless we consent to peace, and obtain a pure representation of the 
people in Parliament, he prognosticates the downfall of our country ; 
ridicules the idea that the character of Bonaparte may be an objection to 
peace whois, it seems, distinguished trom other men only by supe- 
riority of talent, end is interior to no sovereign in moral rectitude, 

© Phe principles professec by this writer, and the doct¥ines he endea- 
vours to inculcate, though in any Englishman they must excite disgust, 
would, as proceeding trom a mind apparently distempered and un- 
@ultivated, be treated with silent contempt, did not they recall to our 
recollection kindred declarations, cont pually escaping the lips ot men, 
whose rank in life, and the e+ ineeaicies in which they are held in soci- 
ety, confer importance upon their opinions. 

“ Tain among those who consider as visionary a great deal of the 
ealamity Which the factious delight-iu predieting. Their wish Is the 
father oi their thougt.ts. Wale one party would hail with exultation 
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the catastrophe that might deprive their rivals of power, revolution is 
the object of another party, who, by constantly appealing to the 
worst passions of the human heart, gather areund them whatever is 
base, ignorant, and wretched in the kingdom. ‘They hope that they 
are opening the road to their gwn: insolent and ferocious domination. 
The liberty for which they contend is nothing but the rein that would 
be given to anarchy and crime; and, like the patriots of France, 
they expect to wade through seas of blood to absolute power. An 
appeal to history will shew that in every age and nation the same mo- 
tives have actuated all demagogues, that those have been most inces- 
sant and vehement in their praises of liberty who were most tormented 
with the thirst for power. From Pisistratus to Sir Francis Burdett, a 
demagogue has disguised his ambition uncer the specious pretext of 
love to bis country.” 


He must be wofully ignorant, not only of history ancient and 
modern, but of Luman nature itself, who can doubt the justice 
of this conclusion. Having thus anfolded their views, he proceeds 
to mark their conduct. He observes, that in the pamphlet before 
him, and in all the speeches of Sir Francis Burdett, and of the tip- 
pling orators of the Forum, wherever the name ef Buonaparte is 
wicntioned, “ it is, often, with high commendation, afd always with 
tenderness.” He then breaks forth into the fi ollow ing animated straia 
of interregatory,. 

Can they be enamoured of liberty, who speak of such a man 
even with temper?—Can they be enamoured of liberty, who, 
ascribing to his character, virtues, to which he is a straager, seem, 
in their writings and orations, to repose and luxuriate on his great 
qualities as on a favourite theme ever uppermost in their thoughts ? 
{ would inquire of Sir Fraticis Burdett, who finds in Buonaparte 
more greatness of mind to applaud, than wickedness to condemn, 
how he dettnes greatness of mind? Is it not found in great 
actions well directed toa goodend? That is the true estimable 
Magnanimity, which alone deserves the name. ‘There is, indeed, 
another species of greatness which consists in boldly conceiving 
a bad measure, and undauntedly purstting "it to_ its conclusion, 
and this is the description of greatness which belongs to Buonaparte. 
[ see nothing trnly great, nothing magnanimous, nothing open, 
nothing direct in the measures or in the mind of this midnight a-sassin, 
Shades of Toussaint, Wright, D’Enghein, and Pichegrit ! is Buo- 
naparie a great man? No, no; his objects are always bad, and he 
pursues them by the worst means. ‘The celebr ated conquerors of 
antiquity possessed always some Gi istinguish Mi 1g and characteristic ie 
of nobleness or generosity. We admire Alexander, with a soul toe 
grand to suspect treachery drinking from the cup offered by his 
physician: the elomeucy of Caesar endears bis memory, and even 
Attila was not inaccessible to pity. Whe great rival of Pon pey,, 
when informed that be was no more, gave vent to his sorrow in a 


flood of tears, causing splendid temples and a magnificent tomb te 
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be erected to his memory. Heretofore the illustrious dead have been 
received into the bosom even of the land they may have devastated, 
and their foes have been foremost to perform the last honours :— 
** the lion preys not upon carcases.” It was reserved for Buona- 
parte to extend his malignity beyond the grave. Who does not 
‘remember the insult offered to the remains of the late Duke of 
Brunswick ? In vain did his widow implore that he might be buried 
among his ancestors! The stern refusal of Buonaparte, the taunts 
with which he ‘tepelled the re-iterated supplications of the unhappy 
Duchess, speak volumes: he is magnanimous as Sir Francis is 
patriotic. 
** Such isthe man who finds apologists and admirers among our 

‘ Patriots.’ Indeed, I do not believe that in their hearts, they love 
him so muchas they hate their country. France has ever been an 
object of their anxious and unceasing solicitude, whether struggling 
for independence, or groaning, ag now she groans, under the yoke of 
an untitled tyrant bloody scepter'd. Duying the various stages of her 
revolution, aides the successive governmeiits of the constituent and 
legislative assemblies, the convention, and the directory, her anniver- 
saries have been celebrated by those aniong us ‘* who dared to be ho- 
nest in the worst of times.” The Crown and Anchordinners are not 
of arecent date. France, by our reformists, has often been held out 
as a model for imitation. The revolutionary mob, and the sanguinary 
despot, have been alternate objects of her admiration. .At one time 
France bas exhibited the glorious spectacle of a people preferring death 
to slavery. Now, our ministers are gravely recommended to copy the 
magnanimity of her emperor. Our cwn government, according to the 
“* Patriots,” is in fact that which exercises the greatest share of tyranny. 
In this reign has been renewed the despotisin of the Stuarts, and it is 
insinuated that the tate of Charles the First, or of James the Second, 
is merited by George the Third.—‘* One of the reasons for which 
King James was driven from his throne was becatne be persisted in 
keeping a standing army. Now, this evil, though of no use to the 
security of the country, is fostered and is ingrafied in the Adminis- 
tration of the government.—The assault on the freedom of election 
Was one, among other reasons, for the expulsion of the family of the 
Stuarts. Now, day after day, fresh proots are adduced of -fesh as- 
saults on that freedom.---We behold thousands and thousan/s of fo- 
reignerson our coasts with arms in their hands, while a jealousy seems 
to existof the natives. It is hoped we shall feel the samespirit on this 
occasion as that which dictated the remonstrance of our ancestors to 
the unfortunate Charles the First.---Our — in fine, are covered with 
exiles, and our shores stained with blood, 

ay tat a speech, replete with these svaaliaaiiadite lnvectives against h s 
Majesty's governme - has been, within a twelvemouth, delivered, --- 
that he who delivered it is suifered to be at large, is sufiered to live, are 


* V ide S Sir F rancis Burdett's - speec! iat the Crown ond Anchor, on 
the lsi of May, 1909. 
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facts of themselves sufficient to confute the whole of its allegations. 
It cannot be doubted that Su Francis, ere he opened his lips, felt he 
was in a land of pertect freedom. Though his observations were suited 
to the meridian ot Paris, we may yet rest assured he would have been 
too prudent to give such thoughts utterance there. Unless he re- 
ferred to the execution of Colonel Despard, who, as well as the Hi- 
bernian patriots ‘ cruelly persecuted at Maidstone,” was his associate 
and bosom-friend, I cannot divine what was meant by the observation 
of our shores being stained with bleod ‘Tie assertion, that our seas 
are covered with exiles, was probably made in allusion to his brother 
reformists, who were sent to Botany Bay for supporting the purity, 
and freedom of election at Brentford.” 


This is not vague assertion, or empty declamation ; but sound 
reasoning ; incontrovertib'e conclusions from notorious facts.— 
He reproaches Mr. Whitbread, who, by the bye, prid les himself on 
the consistency of his political, with his gross inconsistency. On the 
commitment of Gale Jones, this patriotic orator Inst year censured 
the House of Commons for their conduct, while, five years betore, 
‘* ina parallel case, in every respect, to that of Jones,” he accorded, 
with Mr. Fos, in the opinion, that ‘* he never would approve of the 
House sudmitting to a question being brought before a jury, when 

breach of privilege had been committed.” And even after the 
cornmitment, in that case, when the prisoner petitioned. the House, 
according to the required form, this same Mr. Whitbread opposed 
his liberation, and actually divided the House upon the question ! 


‘ Asto me, pursues this genuine Patriot, I am proud that I live 
under the English Constitution, such as it is; and I pray Heaven I may 
never exchange it for the government of a licentious, ferocious barba- 
rian, whose existence isa seandal to humanity, who derives all his 
importance from the baseness of others, great only in his-crimes, with 
the arrogance, insolently to call upon mankind to abjare their former 
opinions, to stifle every generous emotion that might exalt their na- 
ture, to consider themselves as created for his use, and living by his 
pleasure. The French Revolution ar luced multitudes of Burdetts, 
Wardies, and Waithmans; but under the dominion of this mis- 
cbievous aud fantastical monster there is not one who has the courage 
even to whisper his complaints. 

He that trusts you, 
Where he should find you lions finds you hares.” 


In considering the merits and demerits of Sir Francis Burdett, 
Mr. Brock observes, that he is the only one of our ‘‘ Patriots,” who, 
in respect to private character, may challenge applause. He is said 
to be endowed with many amiable qualities. 

** Such is the general opinion: yet who can forget the nefarious means 
by which he sought to be returned for Middlesex ? What sums of mo- 
ney did not this ‘‘ pure patriot” expend to procure false votes ! Thirty 
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bills of indictment for perjury were found by grand juries! A plague 
on such reformers !”’ 


From the Patriots of the West our political censor passes on to 
those of the East, and the first that, naturally, attracts his notice, 
is the retailer of coniraband shawls’and flannel petticoats, the Demos- 
thenes ot the Common Hall, the Neophyte of the Whig Club, and 
the scorn and contempt of every man of common sense and of com- 
mon honesty. 

** ‘The triton of our city minnows, that other self-created censor of 
Bhe vice and corruption of the age, exposed himself, some years ago, 
to a rebuke, to which, for all the wealth that both ndies might bestow, 
I would not render myself obnoxious. Lord Kenyon, sitting on the 
bench, in a cause uncounected with politics, when it was impossible 
his lordship should have been under the infivence of party-spirit, ad- 
dressed this ** Patriot” in these remarkable words : 
have sworn this day, 1] consider you as a man on whose testimony J 
should not chuse to pin my faith.”* 

And yet this man has the andacity to aspire to an Alderman’s 
gown, and is even jJooking forward to the chief magistracy of the 
City of London! Will the citizens, with this broad jact before 
them, recorded in the Anna!s of a Court of Justice, dare to make 
this man a Magistrate? If they dare, they will so disgrace them- 
selves, as to render their charter a public nuisance which ought to be 
abated. We should like to hear what sort of a speech the Baron 
of the Exchequer would address to such a Chief Magistrate, when 
presented to bim in /Vestminster- Hall, 

Dismissing the professional patriots; Mr. B. proceeds to animad- 
vert ov the conduct of the Whigs. He notices an article in the 
Morning Chronicle, which, had the writer been actually in the pay 
of Buonaparte, could not have answered his purpose more effec- 
tually. Jis object was to persuade the people of the Continent, 
(and, by necessary implication, the inhabitants of this country,) 
of the wickedness and impolicy of opposing France, and of the 
advantages io be derived from her domination! Such an article, 
by whomever written, ought to have been burned by the hands of 
the common hangman. And yet this is the paper which is supposed 
to speak” th. sentiments of opposition, which pleads the cause of 
Lord Grenville, aud which is constantly taken in and encouraged, 
by Noblemen, wlio abhor French politics as much as we do, who 
acced‘in administration with Mr. Pitt, and who now receive liberal 
pensions trom the Crown! Is this infatuation, or apostacy? In 
short, we know vot what to cail it, nor how to express our opinion 
of it. It is, however, any thing but princtple or patriotism; and, 





* Vide newspapers, 6th July, 1798. The jury gave a verdict of 
7501. damages to the plaintiff, in- direct opposition to this man’s evi- 
dence. 
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therefore, it calls for our marked reprobation. Of Whig Sevators, 
the author, of course, speaks with becoming caution, 


‘© To arimadvert on the speeches of members of parliament is nei- 
ther Jegal nor decorous ; yet I would resign to public execration and 
to the just resentment of the House of Commons, the conductors ot 
those newspapers who have the audacity to publish, as having been de- 
livered with:n its walls, sentiments than which nane more unmanly, 
scandalous, or base, have polluted the lips of those members of the 
conservative senate most distinguished for gross and fulsome adulation 
to theiremperor. Dr. Johnson humourously but justly remarks, that 
Shakespear, (the poet of nature) though his story might require Ro- 
mans or Kings? always thought of men ; and that, when he wanted a 
villain or a buffoon, he went even into the Roman Senate for that 
which the Roman Senate would certainly have afforded him. Thus, 
though for the House of Commons, in the aggregate, I feel much ve- 
neration, and am persuaded that in this assembly are concentrated 
the best talents and the purest patriotism of the country, I am yet not 
so biassed by the high opinion I entertain for its members generally, 
as not to believe that among them are men of weak intellects and un- 
sound principles. I cannot bring my mind to believe, however, that 
any man, standing up in that house, could, unreproved, have spoken 
in this strain :--- I join not, (no, not J,) in the vulgar calumnies 
against the present ruler of France. He is the first general and the 
first statesman that ever existed. Happy the people who have him to 


rule over them ; and I have no doubt that if it should please Provi- 
dence to spare him a little longer tothe world, he willrule over all 
people. {! !’ ' 

“This speech is stated to have been delivered onthe 22d of this 
month, on a anc otion tor thanks to Sir Robert Wilson. I would put it, 
therefore, to the common sense of mankind, whether it be possible 


‘ 


that such mean praise, false as it is mean, should come from a gentle- 
man who (since Sir Kubert Wilson was the subject of debate) must 
bave borne in mind the memorable massacre at Jafa, and the poisoning 
by Buonaparte of his own soldiers? In the manner these facts are 
stated by Sir Robert we cannot withhold them from our credence. 
fadeed, has not the history .of the ‘* great Stateman’s” life, since the 
horrid transactions of Egypt, e ‘xhibited one regular series of treachery 
and murder? Happy, thrice hap] py, the people over whom he rules ! 
Happy Spaniards ! Happy Italians! Happy Dutch! Ay, and happy 
France, who, having seen the flower of her population immolated at 
the shrine of his ignoble ambition, now contemplates, with curses not 
loud but deep, the establishment of e' ight bastiles, aptly styled spacious 
tombs for lising men, the wretched tenants of which are never, (ac- 
cording to the ** great Statesman’s” decree,) to be brought to trial, nor 
ever to be put upon their justification.” 

We concur with Mr. Brock, in his belief, that no member of the 


House of Commons could so disgrace himself and his country as 
to utter such a speech ; and ia his opinion, also, that the wretches who 


tee 
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have been so profligate as to fabricate and circulate such a speech, 
ought to feel the severest vengeance of the law. It is a speech 
which betrays an equal portion of ignorance and infamy. It could 
have no other design or tendency than to reconcile the people of this 
country to the yoke of France. It betrays the wish of the suthor, 
that the ferocioas usurper, Bucapan, should rule all people,” 
including the British of course! Is this the language of Whiggism ? 
If so, we see no difference between W ‘higeism and Jacotinism ; 
they must be one and the same thing. Is the premier Duke and 
Peer of England prepared to approve and to adopt this Janguage ? 
He has ‘ately indeed stooped to associate (if, indeed, such a man 
can truly be said to stoop) with the retailer of snuggled shawls, eud 
therefore it is possible he may have prepared his mind for any de- 
gradation. But, certain it is, that such sentiments as this would 
have been deemed most treasonable and seditious by the Whigs of 
1088. 

Mr. Brook expresses his admiration of the unqualified abhorrence 
of Buonaparte’s character, which has always been avowed by bis 
Majesty's present ministers. He thinks that they have not acted 
judiciously in many of their military operations, and have been most 
unfortunate in their cccasional selection of commanders. But their 
heart was, and is, in their country’s cause.” Whereas the destruction 
of the public Minp, secius to be the object both of the Republican 
and of the Whig factions. His reasoning, on this part of bis sub- 
ject, is extremely cogent and good. The Republicans, according to 
him, think that the country w ill vot be worth defending, until a com- 
plete revolotion has taken place in its government ; whereas the Whigs 
think it can be saved only by themselves. In reference to this self- 
confidence of the Whigs, the author makes the following pertinent 
and shrewd remarks. 


*« In estimating the respective merits of the present ministry and their 
rivals, the latter must believe that we retain no memory of their own 
stein istration ; that we have forgotten the expedition to the Darda- 
nelles, the affair of Egypt, aud the scandalous apathy with which they 
suffered the French to possess themselves of the town of Dantzick, 
a place that any moderate ¢ffort o1 part might have preserved, 
and the preservation of which would perhaps have turned the chances 
of war in favour of Russia In regard te their internal measures too, 
the Whigs must also flatter themselves thar the nation has Jost all 
remembrance of their anparalle:cd waste of the public resourses ; 
of their having «acted, on every eccasion, tn cirect inconsistency 
with their protessions when out of power. As was well observed 
by their opp. nents, they uniformly, night after night, pursued that 
conduct which, when out of office, they astutformly decried. They 
were, during their adiinstrating. at least Consistent in their syste- 
matic perseverance tn contradicting, both in their language and their 
measures, all the mighty professions and bigh-flying theories which 
for twenty vears had characterized their opposition to government. 

* Never was the remark better, illustrated—that people frequently 
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acquire in political confederacies a narrow and bigotted spirit; that 
they are apt to sink the idea of the general good in this circumscribed 

and partial interest. How shall we otherwise account for the conduct 
of cur opposition ? England, they say, is in the very crisis of her fate ; 
but are not all their proceedings calculated to increase, not to avert 
the danger? They believe that on the credit depends perhaps the 
independetice of the country; yet, with a savage and unnatural exul- 
tation, they pronounce that her finances: are exhausted: they write 
pamphlets, and whichever side we turn our eyes, we see it announced 
that the increased price of bullion proves the depreciation of the paper 
currency.* Under any circumstance, indeed, that contiibutes to 
the prosperity of Great Britain, or which advances her glory, the 
Opposition are fretful and impatient. Notonly is our credit declining, 
the courage of our people is abated. In vain do our armies, battle 
after batile, vanquish the foe, double ia numeral force and headed 
by his most renowned captains; they wceuld tear the well-earned 
laurels from the brows of our soldiers ; with a sophistry peculiar 
to themselves, they convert victories into defeats; and these men, 
the first act of whose administration was the investing of ove of their 
colleagues, better known by his wealth thar by his services, witha 
place of enormous revenue, incompatible wit lh an office he alr eady 
held, have the unblushing effrontery to oppose the grant of a paltry 
pension to a hero, the pride and best hope of the nation, whose only 
fault is being connected with ministers. 

** That the men at present in power have committed faults, I am 
not disposed to deny ; but to bave those faulis made the subject-matter 
of perpetual debate by the [Viigs, occasions us to smile in bitterness. 
is it not as if Waithman twitted Wardle about his action against the 
Wrights? Incapable as the present ministers are represe nted, they 
ought to be tolerated by those who recollect that their places would 
be filled by a set of men whose talents are greatly inferior, and whose 
patriotism is at least equivocal.’ There are prominent features in 
their administration for which they dese:++ praise: they may boast 
of their generous aid to Spain and Portugal, of their orders in coun- 
cil, and of their firm yet temperate conduct towards the silly and 
swaggering Americans. ‘The Foxites once more in power, what 
would be the aan a gar ? Fresh sinecures and places! the imme- 
diate and disgraceful abandonment ot the Spaniards ! every Concession 
that America may desire! the orders in council repealed ! and after 
these prep: iratory steps to prove to Buon aparte tha the w ar, on our 
part, will t e perfectly i innocent, we sh soll ‘it peace ! 

* Gracious and merciful heaven, spare my country this last disgrace ! 
Weare engaged ina contest which that it may not be followed by 


——$_—_-_— a 





« Just as well might it be said in those places where bills of ex- 
change are at a premium, that the bigh price of paper depreciates 
the precious metals. In both cases the price is determined by the 
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ruin, must be continued with vigour and perseverance. Peace with 
Buonaparte ? It is the foulest degradation to which this great and 
proud nation (great because she is proud) can submit. The fate of 
Holland, of the ecclesiastical states, of Spain, abundantly proves 
that peace with this low-born barbarian, peace sought in the spirit 
of peace, and laid in principles purely pacific, is really not attainable. 
If we are to have peace, let it be obtained through the medium of 
war, and war im the unqualified spirit. of war. Henceforth may 
the effects produced by the unanimity of our councils and the viganr 
of our arms, eradicate from the minds of Frenchrien thu disgraces 
of Buenos Ayres, Cintra, and Walcheren.” 

These are the principles, the sentiments, and the feelings, which, 
if they could generally prevail, would fix this nation on the highest 
pinnacle of greatness, and would render her the pride, still more than 
the envy, of an admiring world. Compared with these, how low, 
how paltry, how degrading, appear all the lit'le, mean, sordid, cons 
tentions of party for predominance and power! Heavens! when will 
the national spirit rise to its proper level? When will this country 
fecl its own importance ? when will her ee and her people con- 
jointly c _ forth her energies and her power, in ail their follness and 
strength? Appeals like thes se, tosuch men as Mr. Whitbread, the 
most conten 00 of Bos ang tible f x-priger are one the 
breat 

‘* Men, like Mr. Whit eg the first wish of RON ee is 
peace, who are shocked because Mr. Percival] will not (cruel man !) 
supply the French army with bark, will scarcely subscribe to the 
opinion which I cannot avoid expressing, that pac, or forbearance 
to France is cruelty to the hu:nan race. Sure Iam that if England, 
trom the period when Buonaparte reached his aickel elevation, had 
pursned the mode of efficient warefare, I presume to suggest, the 
exaciions and cruelties with which the tyrant bas visited the fairest 
portion ot Europe, wou! have been averted. 


This is a subject of much greater importance than is generally sup- 
posed to belong to it, but we wall p: ‘ace what the author has said upon 
it,-in one point of view, and then subjoia a few observations of our 
own. 


 T do maintain that our navy might carry dismay along the wide- 
extended line of the tyrant’s coast. As we now declare the blockade 
of his potts, so might we proclaim (as in oar situation Bonaparte 
would proclaim) that the habitation of man should not be known 


within twenty miles of the }’rench shores. Notwithstanding the 


+ 


blockade, straggling ships do someiimes enter his ports, and so ny 
sone solitary towns remain undestroyed ; but the mischief that 
fifty thou: sand Evelish soldiers, embarked on board a* proportionate 
uations of men of wir, co instantly hovering round his coast, somes 
times divided, sometimes united, would cccgsion to the epemy, 
cannot be problematical. I would not content myself with singeing a 


fees yards of his coust; J wouid destroy a great many of his towns 
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1 would teach him to tremble at, to hate rather than as he now does, 
despise, the name of England. 1 would revisit on his own head 
the horrible, the unprovoked calamities which he has inflicted on 

unoffending countries ; and by appeasing the manes of the unhappy 
citizens of “Saragoss sa, | should not dou bt I was doing what was most 
acceptable to the God of Justice 

** In this uncertain and predat tory mode of war! fare, in which we 
could always chuse our point of disembarkation, I cannot conceive 
how the risque would be imminent. The enemy cannot, it is impos- 
sible he should, be every where in force. If he be strong in Dun- 
kirk he may be weak at Rochfort, or, if strong at Rochtort, weak 
at Bayofine or at Marseilles. 1] believe Iam correct when I state that 
Jord Cochrane has more than once offered to take Brest with fifteen 
thousand men. 

‘* We ought not of course to confine our operations to the coasts 
of France, but to be regulated by circumstances. Wherever we 
could, without incurring oiach risque , inflict a dee p and lasting in- 
jury, or wherever we might disconcert an tmportant pian of the enemy, 
there we ought to present ourselves, We have seen what a single 
frigate achieved at Vig With an adequate force what wonders 
might not Lord Cochrane have performed in Catalonia, and how ha- 
rassing to the Fri neh would be at this moment an English ariny 
floating along the shores of Andalusia or Granada? Surely we should 
more effect rally serve our allies by adhering to this coasting warfare, 
which must afford many favourable opportunities of attacktng the 
enemy, than by advancing into the interior of a country, where we 

can fight him only when he chuses, and consequently always on dis- 
advantageous terms. What might not be the happy consequences 
of another battle of Talavera fought under the walls of Cadiz ?  Shioul 
this town fall, it will be an event nearly as disgraceful to the present 
administration, as was the capture of Dantzi ck to the W! hig ministry. 
Cadiz ought to be the Capua of King Joseph. 

‘€ Perhaps I may be tha ught to speak the inconsiderate language 
of enthusiasm, when I declare it as my opinion, that, considering 
the pecuniary resources and the physical strength of this country, 
there seems nothing to prevent her from dictating to the continent 
advantageous and honourable conditions of peace, but the want of' a 
vigorous and persevering exertion of that strength, and of a judicious 
and economical application of those resources,” 


This mode of warfare has been frequently recommended in the 
pages of this Review, and, certain we are, that, had it been pur- 
sued, aud had some system of retaliation for the cruelties exercised, 
in violation of every law and rule, enforced and observed by all 
civilized countries, from time immemorial, by the French ruf- 
fians on their prisoners of war, been adopted long ago, we are fully 
persuaded that Buonaparte would never have dared to send his fero- 
cious legions into Spain. But, we Know that there are men who wish 
well to the ministers, and who detest the French,—who, swayed by 
and by nations the most mistaken and the most per- 
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verse, deprecate any such system of predatory warfare. Even in 
respect of retaliation for cruelty, so obviously just, as to have the 
sanction evn of scriptural authority, they gravely contend, that one 
act of cruelty is no justification of ancitier act of a similar nature. 
They do not perceive that they thus confound cruelly with justice, for 
the retaliation inflicted is the punishment of cruelty, having, for its 
object, to prevent its recurrence ;—a punishment and .an object 
which are compatible with the present principles of justice. If a 
French soldier, for instance, violates a woman, or inflicts torture on 
a defenceless peasant, will it, for a moment, be contended, that if 
he fall into the hands of his enemies, it is not their duty either to 
inflict sammary justice upon him, by military law, or to try him by 
those laws of the country which he has so daringly violated? A few 
signal examples of this kind, at an early period of the revolutionary 
war, would have rendered the most essential seryice to the cause of 
humanity, by putting a stop to practices of barbarism, of which, till 
the existence of modern France, Europe had not, for many centuries, 
supplied one solitary instance. But, say the liberal-minded sophists, 
to whom we advert, by not having recourse to such harsh measures, 
however they might be justified, we display our superior magna- 
nimity to the world! Ailas! this is the plea of ignorance for weak- 
ness. Instead of making us magnanimous, such ‘conduct makes us 
inhuman and unjust. Is it not evident that if, by the mode which 
we recommend, .a stop could be put to a practice which even our 
opponents must condemn, to abstain from the adoption of it, when 
it depends on ourselves alone to adopt and to enforce it, is an act of 
injustice and inhumanity? In fact, by such abstinence we encourage 
the barbarity which we reprobate. 

The same argument will apply to the objections of these sophists 
to a predatory mode of warfare in the enemy’s courts. They say, 
why should we make the innocent inhabitants of the country suffer 
for the vices of their guilty rulers? In other words, why should we 
make individuals, who are not soldiers, feel all the horrors of war ? 
If these gentlemen will undertake to convince us that a state of war is 
a state of peace, which forbids us to adopt any measures that may be 
unpleasant to our enemies, we shall then be disposed to admit the 
validity of their objections. But, with their humanity, they must 
allow the policy and the justice of having recourse to every measure, 
cousistent with the usages of war among civilized nations, that can 
tend to distress the enemy, and, so, to accelerate the return of peace. 
Now, we conceive, that, if the people of France were kept in a con- 
stant state of alarm, by frequent descents upon their coasts, by bom- 

barding their towns, by levying contributions on the country, two 

great objects would be attained, both tending to this salutary end. 
The usurper would be obliged to keep a very considerable force at 
home, for, having a most extensive line of coast to defend, he must 
be prepared to resist an expected descent at all points. And, in the 
next place, the inhabitants would become extremely dissatisfied. 
Thus a powerful diversion would be created in favour of our allies ; 
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and the power of the tyrant would receive a severe shock by the dis- 
grace which would attach to his inability to defend his own coasts from 
insult ; while the cal! for peace, coming from every quarter of his 
dominions, might possibly produce some effect'on his obdurate mind. 
It might, at least, operate upon his fears, if it failed to affect his 
Seelings 

We think that, from the present aspect of continental affairs, and 
parucularly from the actual situation of the Peninsula, that proud 
theatre of British glory and of French disgrace, Mr. Brock, himself, 
will be disposed to alter his opinion, respecting the impolicy of em- 
ploying our armies, in regular operations, in the wterior parts of 
Spain and Portugal. We hope, and we believe, that this nation is 
sufficiently powerful to maintain such an army on the Peninsula as 
will be sufficient, in concert with the natives, to drive every French- 
man out of Spain; and, at the same time, to keep twenty or thirty 
thousand troops, with a flying squadron, to harass our enemy’s coasts, 
and even to make a serious impression on some important points. At 
allevents, Mr. Brock has signalized his zeal, his judgment, and his 
patriotism, and is entitled to the best thanks of his country. 


The Aluse of Prisons; or an interesting and impartial account of 
the House of Correction in Cold-Bath Fields, and the treatment of 
Mr. Gale Jones, founded upon a minute inspection of the prison, 
and a personal interview with him. 8vo. Pp. 36. Gold. 1811. 


Turse papers first appeared in one of the best-conducted, and most 
respectable evening papers in the kingdom, the Courier, and, as they 
supply the most satisfactory confutation of the gross libels which 
have been profusely and systematically, lavished upon the Mid- 
dlesex magistrates, for their alleged toleration of oppressive and illegal 
practices in this House of Correction, we sincerely wish they may be 
circulated tothe remotest corner of the united Kingdom, ‘They are 
accompanied by a furious article from a seditious print, of which it is 
not easy to say, whether folly or malignity be the predominating cha- 
racteristic. 
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Lines, addressed to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on his 
being appointed Regent. By Philopatria, Jun. 8vo. Pp. 18. Sher- 
wood and Co, 1811. ~ 


Tuese lines are placed in that kind of middle sphere of poetry, 
which lies between the high and the low, and, consequently, they 
are eutitled to neither censure nor praise. The compliments to the 
Regent, which our readers will naturally suppose to be the main ob- 
ject of the poem, are not offensive from their adulation, and we have 
no reason to question their sincerity. 
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Heroical Epistle from Death to Benjamin Moseley, M.D. on Vaccina- 
tion; with a Postscript, Ato. Pp.40. 2s.6d. J:J. Stockdale. 
1811. 


Dr. Mosetey, as our readers probably know, has been the great 
enemy of innoculation for the cow-pock ; and has employed not only 
his tongue but his pen, not only fact but fiction, not only intellect but 
imagination, to decry it. We are sorry to say that, in this, not prous, 
endeavour, his success has been greater than, for the character of the 
country, it ought to have been, or than the good sense for which it is 
justly cele brated would have ailowed us to expect it would be. The 
Doctor, then, who spares no one who differs in opinion from him- 
self, is a fair subject for attack, especiaily with the weapon of ridi- 
cule. 

Death, in this opsatte, is made pathetically to lament past-times, 
when, thanks to the prevalence of the small-pox, here termed 
Pethox-minor, he reigned triumph: int, and marked his victims at his 
pleasure. He describes, most feclingly, the ettective assistance which 
he derived from that formidable ally, when in the zenith of her 
power. 

«© What cautious speed ! what’trembling dread were shown, 
When, int! vat Braves sach fest’ring corpse was thrown ; 
Midst the dar ities ss of the midii hour 
Slow toll’d the e knell, and shook 
Barr’d was the clrure h, the sexton 
And deiv’d more deep, by 
That safe such pestful bod) 

The anxious pastor listen: 

The jolts and gratings of : 

And mark’d its progress, by the glimm'ting light, 
Guiding its driver through the stor: rn} 

At length it came---2 few attendant bi 

With feet all -treml?.og, and all-trouble 

Bore their feard barthen trom the inapibepeed: mound, 
And instant sunk it in the yawning ground. 

Then rose the pray’r, ‘in accent tasi aud low, 

Yet ev'ry bearer thought it rose too slow, 

And now, t! e solemia Oi diction said, 
Quick was the carth pil’ d.bigh above the dead. 
* Rous d by the noise, so dreary and go str 
Loud bay’d the watch-deg tram the nei: 9 
And, from the yew-tree, the scar’d screech-or 
Appall'd, yet ae the quick-retreating throng 
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the bitter lamentations of Dratu, who, having vented his rage on 
these friends of vaccination, thus addresses his patron : 
Forgive my rage, dear Mosetey? I would be 
Gentle, and soft as summier-moons to thee ; 
Well hast thou tried, my sinking hopes to raise, 
And, for thy meed, again accept my praise. 
Though Rive, whilst science lends her guiding clue, 
My tortuous way through many a maze pursue ; 
Though wonder strike on every reasoning sage, 
At bold assertions in thy daring page; - 
Though colleges and clerg , Commons , Lords, 
Assail thee, in the bitter war of words ; 
Though all the jokes thou triest, in merriex fit, 
Draw tears from pity, but no smiles from wit; 
Though rude experience to thy book reply, 
From the four quarters of the world ‘* a lie 
Sure of my friendship, hold thy gallant course, 
And mock that bug-bear coward’s call—remorse ; 
Exert each art, each bold mauceuvre prove, 
E’en against hope, still persevere in love. 
Chiefly assail the m.ther’s anxious ear, 
And, for her offspring, wake the ready fear ; 
Each pimple, caus'd by vaccination, show ; 
Insist that those who speak will shortly low ; 
Of ox-like foreheads talk with well-feign’d scorn, 
And venture something of a budding horn, 
Hint, that, no doubt, there will be future proof 
Of a child’s foot, converted toa hoof ; 
Nor let the argument posterior fail, 
But, like Mongoppo, give to each a tail. 
Thy sense so nervous, and thy wit so bright, 
Haply may prove, to some, that wrong is right.” 


1s 


Death, however, consoles himself forthe loss of one ally, by the 
reflection that, sooner or later, all must acknowledge his power ; and 
he concludes his letter by passing in review the veteran troops of his 

‘ dear ally, disease.” 


«« E’en now, im varied form, but order due, 
Pass her best chiefs before my raptur'd view ; 
See, ‘‘ giant ague from his marshes spring’s ! 
See, darling plague drops poison from his wings ; 
See, dotard palsy bends one torpid side ; 

See, cumbrous dropsy pants in swollen pride ; 

See, apoplexy waves his numbing wand ; 

See, cancer with my viper in his hand! 

And writhing gout endeavours to limp there, 

And madd’ning fever shakes his blazing hair ; 
Hoarse breathing asthma bows his head and pines; 
Phtisis, tow'rds me, bis hectic cheek inclines ; 
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Delirium gnaws his chain in ceaseless rage, 

And, lingering last, crawls slow yet certain age ! 

[ likewise claim, and much it sooths my pride, 

The willing sacrifice of suicide ! 

The fire’s brisk hour, the earthquake’s moment blithe, 
And the rich crop of casualty’s scythe ! 

These all assist, and sha!! till that sure time, 

When, stopp'd the harmonies of nature's chime, 

The astonish’d earth is from her axis riv'n, 

The sun grows dark, the stars fall prone from heav'n, 
And all things yielding to Goo’s high decree, 

Death last ‘* is swallow’d up in victory.” 

By these extracts our readers will perceive that this is a poet ot 
no common cast. From the energy, the spirit, the taste, and the 
genius, displayed in this epistle, we are persuaded that his muse is 
capable of taking much higher flights, and of adorning much nobler 
subjects ; and we hope, therefore, to meet with him again in his 
poetical excursions, 

Of his Postcript, which has no relation to the subject of his epistle, 

yand which, in point of composition, 1s so greatly inferior to it as 
scarcely to pass for the production of the same pen, we should not 
say a word, were it not to correct a gross misrepresentation, accom- 
panied by a gross calumny, respecting a gentleman, to whom this 
review is boldly stated to belong ; but who, in fact, never had, as far 
as we have been able to ascertain, the smallest share in it, and who 
certainly has not the least concern or connection with it whatever, 
All the poet, therefore, as stated on that subject is literally fadse. 
Fortunately the edge of his invective, for it-is coarse invective, and 
not legitimate satire, is blunted by its obvious malice, and its gross 
stupidity. That we may not be supposed to say this from prejudice, 
or by way of retaliation, we shall shew cause for our censure, as we 
have shewn cause for our praise. The passage to which we advert 
contains but fourteen lines, six of which are the following: 


“* John, it is true, prefers to spatter mud, 
Like Pope's fam'd heroes, when in Fleet-ditch flood ; 
Still he te genius cai give praises due, 
Hlitness his own works, in his own review : 
Where to the learned-eye, each extract nice is, 
Describ’d as sweet as honey from Dutch prizes.” 


If these lines be not sufficient, of themselves, to justify our charge 
of calumny, falsehood, and stupidity, then will we consent to pass for 
calumniators ourselves. 





The Lower World, a poem, in four Looks, with notes. By Mr. Pratt, 
12mo. pp. 148. Sharpe and Hailes. 1810. . 
Tuis poem was occasioned by the humane attempt of Lord Erskine 
to have a law passed for preventing those acts of cruelty to the brute- 
creation, which must, frequently, shock the feelings of every one 
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who is in the habit of walking through the streets of London. Mr. 
Pratt, ever the advocate of humanity, has here pleaded her cause, with 
energy and effect. Many anecuotes and extracts from various 
works, illu-trative of the subject, are added, by way of appendix, to 
the poem If we have any fault to find with ihis book, it is one 
which is imputable to the extreme good nature of the bard, which is 
apt to render him too general, and too indiscriminate in his commen- 
dations. And he need not be told by us, that praise so bestowed 
loses half its value. We cannot well detach any passage from the 
poem, or we should extract: it; though it would be unnecessary to 
offer any specimen of the style and manner of one who has written 
so much and so well. We would suggest to Mr. Pratt, that he should 
be above the low practice of coining words so generally adopted by 
low and superficial writers. Our language ts suthciently rich to 
reject the aid of meretricious embellishments. ‘* Linparadise’’ is a 
a verb with which we have not the honour of a personal acquaintance, 
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Faulconstein Forest. A Romantic Tale. Crown 8vo. Pp. 176. Hook- 
hams. 1810 


Tuts Romantic Tale is drawn up with more ability than is generally 
displayed in pro‘uctions of a similar cast. The events, indeed, are 
extraordinary, but the reader is prepared, by the title, for romantic in- 
cidents. and romantic scevery. And, as a region not uncongenial 
with either, Hungary is the allotted scene of action. ‘The descriptions 
of the country are good ; and the different characters are delineated 
with appropriate energy and discrimination. Due attention is also 
paid to the moral of the tale ; and the author manifests evident marks 
of a religious mind. Te book is adorned with some pieces of poetry, 
which convey a very favourable idea of the taste and genius of the 
writer, Of these we shall exhibit two specimens. 


** SONNET. 


‘© Ye fir-crown'd cliffs, as mournfully I rove 
Among ‘your mossy crags, my pensive ear, 
The parting tones of Hermia seem’d to hear, 

In every breeze that waves the woods above. 

Her neck, in sorrow, droop’d beneath the shade, 
Of her fine hair, and as she sigh’d ‘* Farewell,” 
Her dark-blue eyes were bath'd in tears that fell, 

O’er her fair bosom.—’ Mid the forest glade, 

Where the dim convent's spiry turrets frown, 
Ting'd by the fading beam, the sisters breathe 
Their orisons; and “hark, the rocks beneath, 

In echoes, faint reply ; my spirits own 
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The influence of the soft religious lay, 
As on the evening gale it dies away.” 

There are, in the following stanzas, a purity and simplicity of thought 
and language, presenting a happy contrast with all the ostentatious 
frippery aud meretricious ornaments that deform some of the most 
popular productions of the present day, which most strongly recommend 
them to every man of undepraved taste. 


«« Why steals o'er my Hermia so pensive a gloom, 
As the leaves of the poplar are strewn in the glade ? 
Do they warn thee, fair mourner, that youth's brigh: est blocm. 
Like them, in the blast of the autumn must fade ? 
** Cease, lovely enthusiast: the light sunny hair, 
That floats o'er thy neck may be silver’d by age, 
Yet still <ball the softness, that breathes throu: gh thine air, 
The homage of taste and of feeling engage. 
«© With tender devotion I oft shall repeat, 
The vows that in life’s vernal morning were given, 
And turn fYow the gay and the haughty, to meet, 
Those glances that beam with the azure of heaven !” 


We recommend this pleasing and able writer to re-considera notion 
advanced in p. 130, which, he says, has the sanction of Scripture; but 
which appears to us to be supported by no such authority, and rather 
to savour of enthusiasm. 


The Prison of Montaulan ; or Times of Terror. A Refiective Tale. 
12mo. Pp. 254, Os. Cradock and Joy. 1810. 


? 


Tue “ Times of Terror,” are not those half-enlightened times, when 
chivalry roamed abroad in search of miraculous adventures, nor yet 
those times, scarcely more enlightened, in which reigned paramount 
«The ancient Worthies of Romance,” who raised up fictitious horrors 
by a stroke of their magic wands, but those later times of rea/ terror, 
which have far exceeded, in horrors, all that fancy ever conceived, or 
fiction framed. hy the author has called this ‘* A Reflective Tale.” 
we shall suffer ber, (for it is the production of a lady we understand) 
to inform our readers herself : 


«© | would there were any name for a little work, which is neither.a 
matter-of-fact bistory , a treatise on meta iphy sics, nor a fairy tale. Mo- 
ral tale | bave never much liked since Marmontel borrowed the term. 
An epic poem this certainly cannot be called; and a novel—I will 
most mantully maintain with this my goose-quil], that it is not a novel, 
since it Consists neither of swoonings, idolatry, or [nor] seduction ; nor 
of expressions and situations bordering upon blasphemy and indecency. 
J am, then, at a loss for a name to my r little harmless book ; and must, 
I believe, cal] it A Reflective Tale. 


We cannot admit the existence of any great validity, in the reasons 
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here assigned, for the appellation given to the book ; it amounts, in 
truth, to this,** [ socal! it, because I know not what else to call it.” We 
are not, however, d lispo sed to quarrel with our fair monitress, for her 
title is very appropriate, and ine book unites two recommendations, 
which are se Adcen. sorry are we to say it! to be found in the same 
work, jittle or great—amusement and instraction. She need not, 
surely, to have made any apologies for what we copsider as the chief 
merit of her performance, the serious parts of it; but, as her apologies 
are accompanied with someshrewdrema: ks upon modern novellists, we 
are glad she thought it necessary to preter them: 

«¢ T have also to begs the patience and excuse of many of my readers 
for a few serious conversations and reflections ; the habit has somehow 
so long become familiar to me, that | occasionally fall into it un- 
awares; and, in one part, I thought peculiar circumstances might 
possibly excuse it. To the charge of gravity, I must, I fear, be con- 
tent quietly to plead guilty—w ould to bonw *n it were the heaviest 
charge that could be preferred agai inst many of the scribblers of the 
age ber | it were the only one that could be alleged against a young 
female author of the day ! 

« T have only, by accident, cast my eyes upon one of this young 
Hibernian’s productions, (‘* Ida of Athens,”) and am resolved no other 
shall pollute my mind. If her practice is correct, which we should 
always wish to suppose, surely she cruelly belies her own good fame, 
and is herself ber worst enemy. 

‘© What antidote can possibly be disseminated against the poison of 
well-written, but noxious, works? | U nfortunately, these are the 
most likely to be read ; but to such of my young female readers who 
have not yet perused them, in the spirit of genuine and earnest good 
will, I would say—read them not, What can restore the unsullied 
whiteness of a pure fémale mind, a possession invaluable, and which, 
1 hope and believe, is vot an uncommon one ? 

” be once put out thy light, 
And where is the Promethean heat 
‘That can thy light re-lumine ? 

* 7° * * 


I cannot give it vital power again.” 


That a young female should be the one to put out this light is 
indeed to be lamented.” 


This is really one of the most o/d-fashioned prefaces that we have 
read fora long time, What can the author expect from such anti- 
quated netions? he will, assuredly, draw down upon her head the 
venveance of those fashionalle dames who now sit in judgment 
upon all writers who presume to invade the territories of “‘ taste and 
reunement,” and whocalumniate the ‘* parent of every hallowed and 
MAY lid iwOUS impulse !° As to the ** young Hibernian,” it is well 
if she does not send a challenge to her anonymous monitor. 





°C 


* See Anti}: acobin Rev. vol, 38, p. 60. 
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The scene of this novel lies in the south of France; the time of 
action is the reign of Robespierre; the principal character are the 
Baron de Montford, (a German, married to the daughter of the 
French Count de Joyeuse) ; his lady ; Isabella, his daughter ; ; Albert 
Dubois, bis ward; M. de Breteuil, his neighbour ; and the Marauis 
de Villeneuf, nephew to M.de Breteuil. Such are the chief per- 
sonages of this little drama, who form an animated groupe, and 
whose conduct, though natural, and whose adventures, though few, 
aré 60 managed and described as to keep up a powerful interest in 
the reader’s mind. ‘The cominitment of some of these to the neigh. 
bouring prison of Montauban affords an opportunity to the Leroine, 
Isabella, to display to advantage the effects of a religious education. 
She is confined with the Marquis de Villeneuf, a dissipated young 
man of fashion, with a heart and disposition naturally good, but 
uncultured by tuition, and corrupted by pleasure. The Marquis had, 
before ihis period, paid his addresses to Isabella, but his offer had 
been rejected on the score of his character. In prison, she becomes 
his religious instructress, and having eradicated from his mind every 
loose principle, and from his heart every evil propensity, she is in- 
duced, after their liveration, to accept his hand. 

The author excels particularly in her delineations of characte: 
Speaking of a Madame de Gratz. a sister of the Baron's, she say 
** This lady was an elder branch of the family of the /iudgets, ‘ivct 
comfortless and noisome race, who cannot let any thing go oni. its 
course,—can let neither ihemselves, por any one else yest in peace. 
If . this annoying propensity extended not beyond themselves, we 
should have no right to complain; for I hold it a maxim in domestic 
policy, that every one has aright to be miserable in any way that 
they chuse [he chuses], unconstrained by the impertinent interfere ice 
of a friend. Madame de Gratz was indefatigable in foresecing 
deep designs in others that nobody would dreath of, evil conse- 
quences and misfortunes that no rational being could think of ; and 
was in an eternal bustle to avert some imaginary trouble.” 

We fear this troublesome family of the Fidgets are very numerous. 
We have met with some members of it in our contracted walks.— 
But they have principally been maiden-aunts, discontented with 
themselves not without reason, and with every body around them 
for no reason at all. The daughters of this lady are no less singylar 
personages than their mamma. 

“« The daughters of Madame de Gratz might be properly classed 
in the genus of Mysterious Tittefers. There was an incessant some- 
thing going on, which no one else could comprehend ; or, if they 
did, could in any way be the happier or the wiser for. Frequent 
bursts of laughter at no one knew what, allusions to histories of no 
one knew who,—in short, to borrow rather a vulgar expression, 
a kind of slang, inexplicable to any but themselves. 

** One day that I happened to be at Mont Cassel, the fit seemed 
to be upon them in all its violence, occasioned, I am inclined to think, 
by the arrival of a stranger. After a sort of bandying backwards 
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and forwards of odd scraps, peculiar phrases, dark hints and allusions 
to something that had passed before, interlarded with nods and titters, 
tofally inexplicable fo the rest of the company, (for no conspirators 
could be more mystetiots and Jess entertaining); they burst forth 
upon the lawn, where, to judge by the apparent eagerness and 
volubility of their communications, one might have supposed they 
had just met after an absence of some years. 

‘¢ The company remained unusually grave, staring at one another 

to endeavour to discover what absurd singularity had occasioned so 
much merriment.” 
_ It has been our misfortune, too, occasionally to fall into the com- 
pany of ‘these mysterious misses, ‘ who laugh, they know not why,” 
for want of thought, or rather of materials for reflection, we have 
always supposed; except now and then, indeed, when the white- 
ness of their teeth has been the visible motive. But it is truly 
astonishing that such young ladies should not be aware of the supreme 
coutempt which they invariably excite in the mind of every rational 
being, particularly of that sex which they are most anxious to please. 
In short, they are uniformly regarded as vulgar simpletons, destitute 
alike of good sense, and of good manners. Very diferent are the 
characters of Isabella and her father, which are drawn with a mas- 
terly hand, but which we have not space to insert. We must refer 
our readers for them, and for much that will interest and amuse them, 
to the book itself. In reference to the early periods of the French 
revolution, the author observes,— . ) 

‘* These times, to succeeding generations, would appear horrific 
beyond belief, were they not succeeded at no very distant period by 
those in which the legitimate sovereigns of Europe were doomed to 
fall, marked by the bloody hand of an usurper, for whom there is no 
term extant that can express the enormity of his wickedness.” 

A few errors have escaped the author's pen, which we are the less 
inclined to excuse, as she is capable of writing with taste, correct- 
ness, vigour, and ability. ‘ Singu/aritist” and ‘ Revereist” are most 
illegitimate terms, which we can never consent to admit into our 
language. ‘* Accomodatle,” in the sense in which it is used, in 
page 11; is not allowabie. ‘* The consequence—were,” page 18 ;— 
‘« those sort of things,” page 51;—and ‘* the desire of fame have 
' overcame,” page 172 ;—are unpardonable instances of inattention to 
the plainest rules of grammar. In page 206, the author appears to 


. question the doctrine of Original Sin. She thinks so correctly on: 


religious subjects in general, that we are unwilling to suspect her 
of error, on so imporiant a point; but, assuredly, we are not able 
to reconcile her reflections, in tat, and the succeeding page, with a 


belief in such doetrine. 
With this single « xception, we can safely recommend her book, 


as replete with amusing and instructive matter, It displays ‘such 
talent, such rectitude of thought, and such soundness of principle, 
that we sincerely wish the author would employ her pen on works 
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of greater extent,-and on subjects more comprehensive. She has tha 
ability to do much good, bv her compositions ; and, with her prin- 
ciples, we think she must feel it a duty tu exert it. 


The Lady of the Lake ; a Romance, in two Volumes, founded on the 
Poem so called ly Walter Scott, Esq. 12mo0. pp. 364. 10s. 
Tegg. 1810, 


W noever prefers reading the Lady of the Lake in prose, to reading 
it in verse, will prefer this romance to the original production. How 
far it may be consistent with literary integrity, or with literary pro- 
riety, thus to purloin the labours of an author's brains, it is not for 
a court of criticism, perhaps, to decide. ‘The task of the prose- 
writer could not be very difficult of pezformance, for, in a great part 
of the book, Mr. Scott had done the work to his hands; and, 
thronghont the whole, nothing more was necessary, and, indeed, 
little. more has been attempted, than to run on the lines, instead of 
terminating them at the end of a given number of words. 
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Introduction to the Science of Harmony; or, a Catechism, uniting 
with the first practical Lessons on the Piano Forte, the Rudiments 
of Thorough Bass. By S. Spence. Pp. 86. 18mo. Harris. 


Since the music mania has descended to the kitchen, we have often 
been surprised that numerous little works, such as the present, have 
not appeared, and could only account for it on the reflection that there 
is ‘ more sound than sense” in the world. The present author, bow- 
ever, has laudably ventured to supply this obviots want, given five 
dialogues, some didactic verses, or rather lines, and a vocabulary, 
English, French, and Italian, of musical terms, to assist the com- 
prehension of those pretty damsels who must learn to pass their 
fingers over the keys of an instiument, although they should be 
unable either to read or write any thing in their mother tongue. We 
do vot, however, mean to say that this ‘‘ introduction to the science 
of harmony” (by the way a sufficiently sonorous title) may not be a 
very useful assistant to more @¥ilightened persons, who acquire a 
knowledge of music as a necessary accomplishment to fill up part of 
the blank-time which unfortunately (we had almost said disgrace- 
fully) occurs among people of a certain rank and fortune. ‘The dia- 
logues and explanations are adapted to the juvenile capacity, and wil! 
answer the purpose designed. % 
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True Stories ; or interesting anecdotes of young persons, designed, 
through the medium Of €. rample, to inculcate principles of virtue and 
piety. By the author of ‘* Lessons for Young Persons in humble life.” 

12mo. Pp. 352. 4s. Od. York, printed ; “Longman and Co, Lone 
don. 1810. 


Example mest draws human minds along, 
Whether in battle, senate, or in song. 


And certain it is, that amore judicious mode of stimulating the youthful 
mind to virttous exertion, and of rortifying it against evil impressions, 
cannot be adopted, than that to which the judicious and intelligent 
editor of this volume has had recourse: The stories and the anece 
dotes which he has selected, retating to young persons, are Pp wticularly 
well-calculated to amuse and to interest youth. ‘The plan is excellent, 
and it is executed with equal judgment and ability, 


A Friendly Gift for Servants and Apprentice s, containing, character of 
a good and faithjul servaut ; advice te Servants of every denomina- 
tion ; leiter froni an uncle to his nephew on. taking him apprentices 
and anecdotes of good and fait. fil servants. Second Edition, ens 
lurged. 2Amo. Vp. 80, Gd. or 7s. Gd. a dozen, Lengman and Co. 
London ; Wilson and Son, York, 


Tus little book is the production of the same author to whom the 
public are indebted for the volume noticed in the preceding article. 
Whoever he may be, he deserves the thanks of his countrymen, for Ute 
virtuous and useful application of his time and talents. We can scarcely 
conceive a tract of more general utility than that now before us. The 
advice to servants is excellent ; ; and means should be taken to put this 
‘ Friendly Giff,’ iuto the hands of every servant in the kingdom, 


The Old. Woman and her Daughter. Third Edition, Edited by Da- 
niel Mordant, Esq. Pp. 8. ‘Three half-pence. ‘-Huddock, Wartngs- 
ton; Leech, Kuutstord ; Rivingtons, London, 1810. 

Jane Thomas the Weaver. First Part. Second Edition. 


Jane Thomas the Weaver. Second Part. * Second Edition. 


Tuese three small tracts, written by the same pen, containing the 
Same quantity of matter, and sold at the same low price, are filled with 
salutary advice, administered in language suited to any “apacity, on 
religious subjects. They are calculated to do great guod, and cannot 
be too widely circulated. 
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Ir is, happily, in the recollection of all Europe, that, some two years 
ago, the. mighty Napoleon Bugnaparte proclaimed to the world his 
irrevocable resolution to drivé Lord Wellington and tlie British army 
in Portugal into the sea. It was probably the recollettion of the ease 
with which he fulfilled a similar promise, when he Jast cursed the soil 
of Germany with his presence, that induced him to assuine this tone 
of confidence in his threats towards the English. Ideot! he might 
have known, from latter experience, the difference between British 
officers and soldiers, and those whom he had been accustomed to meet 
in his Italian and German campai¢ns, Our officers, thanks to the 
svi} of freedom whence they spring, and tothe spirit which it imparts 
to their bosoms, are not to be bought, and our men, from the same 
honourable cause, are not be beaten, All this the Corsican might have 
known from his favourite generals, who had witnessed the signal 
triumph of British valour at Lincelles, at Alexandria, at Maida, at 
Vimeira, and, in short, whereVer they had dared to face a British army- 
But his vanity would not sufier-him to perceive the falsehood of his own 
boastful assertions of the invincibility of the troops of the great nation ; 
great, indeed, and beyond all competition great, in vice, in infamy, and 
in crime. 

‘How has this prediction been fulfilled, how has this threat been 
executed ? Not less than half a million of his slaves have perished in 
the Peninsula, within. these two years, and Spain remains unsubdued, 
and not a Frenchman is eft in Portugal. Thus may all his predictions 
be verified, thus may all his threats be accomplished. Massena, his 
chosen commander, the friend of his heart, a man of congenial soul, 
disposition, and principles, opened the last campaign with one hundred 
and tenthousand men. He attacked the allied army on the heights 
of Busaco, and was shamefully defeated by a greatly inferior force. 
For months he lay within sight of the British entrenched post, in the 
Vicinity of Lisbon, without daring to attack it ; and, withouteven an at- 
tempt tostrike ove decisive blow, this mighty general has precipitately 
fled from the country which he was sent to conquer, with a force re- 
duced, by sickness and the sword, to forty-five thousand men ! That 
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his retreat has been conducted with ability, we are not disposed to 
deny. Let the Devil have his due. But we will strenuously.contend, 
that, from the moment he assumed the command of the French army 

to this day, he has not furnished a single proof of his military talents. 
We do not judge from the event, He knew the force with which he 
had to contend, be knew the country and its inhabitants; he knew 
the means which he possessed to accomplish their subjugation, and 
therefore he was fully competent to calculate the chances of success ; 
with this knowledge he undertook to subdue Portugal, and has com- 
pletely failed. He is, therefore, responsible for his failure, which is 
imputable to no fortuitous or unforeseen event, but solely to that de- 
termined resistance which he must have expected to encounter. In 
his situation for the last six months, he ought either to have retreated 
long since, or to have made a desperate effort to dislodge the allies 

from their position, before they had received the reinforcements which 
were forwarded, at different times. Instead, however, of adopting 
some decisive measure, he appears to have had no fixed plan ; but, 

foiled in his expectation, which he must have been a fool to entertain, 

of entering Lisbon in triumph, and without difficulty, he has remained 

motionless ever since, suffering his enemy to be reinforced, and the 

people of the country to form themselves into regular bodies, and to 

become inured to discipline and war. In short, in whatever point of 

view his conduct is considered, whether with a reference to his original 

undertaking, or with regard to his measures for the execution of his 

plan, or in the means which he adopted in a situation of unforeseen 

difficulty, (which, however, a prudent man weuld have foreseen) he 

nrust, we apprehend, be deemed a very inferior general indeed. 

What, however, Massena has wanted in talent, he has made Op in 
cruelty. His whole line of march, from Santarem to Cuidad Rodrigo, 
presents one continued scene of desolation and murder. Nothing, of 
which we read in ancient history, of the conduct of barbarians, equals, 
in atrocity, the infamous acts of a French army, acting under, the spe- 
cific orders of its commander, in the ninetéenth century. The profa- 
nation of the altars, the assassination of the ministers of religion, the 
violation uf nuns, the massacre of the peasantry, of men, women, and 
children, of whatever age ; these are the triumphs of a French army, 
commanded by General Massena! Yes, these gallant cohorts, the 
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pride and boast of their sanguinary tyrant, who fled l.ke cowards from 
the enemy who dared them to the field, could bravely reduce to ashes 
-whole towns and villages, and magnanimously put their detenceless 
inhabitants to the sword! Nor did even this cruelty, detestable as it 
is, satisfy their thirst for blood, their rage for desolation. — Inge- 
nuity was exercised in devising modes of destruction most productive 
of pain, and most replete with horror. And those wretches, who 
would have figufed in the bands of Carrier, in the train of Marat, or 
in the retinue of Robespierre, not content with wreaking their ven- 
geance on the living, extended their animosity to the dead. With pro- 
fane hands, they violated the hallowed recesses of the tomb. With? 
the same fury with which the early regicides of France ransacked the 
royal €emetery of Saint Denis, did those ruffians tear from their graves 
the remains of the Kings and Princesof Portugal. And yet, we are 
to be told, Jacobiuism is extinct. In what, let us ask, has the French 
army in Portugal ditlered from the furious band of rebels who destroy- 
ed the palaces and castles of ancient France, and murdefed their hap- 
Jess tenatits ? ~The same spirit, the same ferocity, the same motive, is 
visible throughout. Buonsparte, ‘‘ the Child and Champion ot Ja- 
cobinism,” and Massena, one of its most active agents, are uot likely 
to discourage. those principles, or to curb that conduct; by which the 
one acquired an imperial diadem, and the other gained a general's 
staff. In France, indeed, the display ofa jacobivical spirit would not 
be tolerated, lust some consistent patriot should discover iis proper 
object and application. But, in foreign countries, it is the very prin- 
ciple of disorganization by which the Corsican achieves his purposes. 
die first excites the people against their rulers, then against their lea- 
ders, slext against each other, anc he thus renders them an easy prey 
to hisown arms. In Portugal, however, it is known, that the orders 
to Cestroy every town and village, and to Jay wasie the country, pro- 
ceeded from Massena himself As, in the natal econoigy of the 
world, good sometimes arises out ot evil, so will it be in Portugal, 
where, from this wide-spread and ruibiess destruction will arise a spirit 
of implacable hatred, which no human power will be competent to 
subdue; and which po armies will be able to resist. The- whole po- 
pulation of Portugal will, we are persuaded, rise as one man, on any 
future occasion, aud annibilate any force which the common enemy of 
Europe may send against them 
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This moment we receive the news of the fall of. Badajos, with its 
garrison of four thousand men! Who now will compare the talents 
of Massena with those of the British General ? Indeed, since the days 
of Marlborough, Britain has not possessed such a commander as Lord 
Wellington., His is the triumph of superior genius. Let us hail it 
with honest pride, and with heartfelt gratitude. | Our’s is an honour- 
able, an upright, a noble cause, and therefore the hope is not presump- 
tudus that the giver of all victory will deign to crown it with success. 
On this subject the tribute of praise, so richly deserved, must not be 
withholden from the Ministers who had the wisdom to plan, and still 
more, the resolution to persist in, against the most violent and the most 
discouraging opposition, the measures which Lord Wellington has so 
ably executed, Nor can too much be said in commendation of the 
manly conduct of Lord Grey, who, with a fortitude which few men 
possess, has publicly recanted‘his former opizions, and nobly admitted 
that Lord Wellington has achieved what he did not conceive ft pos- 
sible to effect, 

As Massena could plead no unforeseen occurrence, no unexpected or 
extraordinary event of importance, to justify his conduct ;«so, on the 
other hand, is Lord Wellington indebted for the success of his own 
plan of operations to no such circumstance, — [le bas acted systemati- 
cally through the whole of this arduous campaign ; be foresaw and pre- 
dicted its result, from caleulations which his military skill and his local 
knowledge enabled him to make. He, theretore, resisted every 
temptation to attack the enemy in their fortified positions, though vie~ 
tory would probably have crowned the attempt, But it would have 
been a victory purchased by the sacrifice of many valuable lives, a ra- 
crifice never tg be wantonly made, and to be justified only by neces- 
sity. He waited, with patience,-for a bloodless, and, consequently, a 
more glorious, a more animating conquest, aud the present expulsion 
of the enemy froin Portugal, has placed the superiority of his wisdom, 
his talents, and his genits, beyond the reach of calumny, or the doubts 
of scepticism. He has triumphed alike over his foreign and his domes- 
tic enemies, in a way the most worthy of his character and name, He 
has established for himself Magnum st Memonasite Nomen; to 
which the present age will do homage; and posterity will rank him 


ainong the first of British herves. 
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We shall wait with impatience, but without anxiety, for the accounts 
of the farther movements of the hostile armies, now that they are 
posted in the Spanish territory. Having rescued Portugal ftom the 
iron fangs of Gallic tyranny, the next object will be to render a similar 
service to Spain. Here, iydeed, some dithculties present themselves, 
but such as, we trust, the commanding genius of the British general 
will be able to subdue We candidly confess that, hitherto, the Spa- 
niards have most grievously disappointed our expectations. While the 
British and Portuguese found means to engross the attention of the nsain 
army of France, and while but a comparatively smal) number of French 
troops, not exceeding, we believe, in the whole, fifty thousand men, 
remained in Spain, it was natural to suppose, that the regency, stimu- 
lated and assisted by the Cortes, would drive every invader bey ond the 
Pyrenuees. If they could not, indeed, resist such a force as this, how, 
it might be asked, could they expect to obtain ultimate success in their 
arduous struggle for independence? Their conduct is, in truth, inex- 
plicable. -Month after month they submitted to the disgrace of having 
their principal city besieged by an army which never exceeded eighteen 
thonsand.men. Not one effort did they make to drive their enemies 
jnto the sea, though the sittings of their Cortes must have been some- 
times disturbed by the thunder of their cannop. Nay, worse than this, 
when a British force was sent from Gibraltar to aid them in this at- 
tempt, they appointed a geneial to command the united army, who, 
whether from treachery or from cowardice, placed his allies in a 
_ situation, in which, but for an unparalleled exertion of heroic valour, 
they must have been destroyed, while this general himself displayed, 
indeed, what ‘has heen called tlie better’ part of courage, prudence, 
leaving the glory of manifesting the wors¢ part of it, intrepid resistance 
of danger, to the British. Had the government of Spain inflicted a 
signal punishment on this worthless commander, whatever ground for 
complaint we might have had against the individual, we should have 
had no reason to draw from the circumstance any conclusions upfavour- 
able to the country. M. De la Pena has been displaced, but not pa- 
nisbed. {pas est et ab hoste doceri ;—the conduct of the French, at the 
beginning of the revolution, towards their ‘generals, would afford no 


bad lesson to the Spaniards. At all events, if cowardice and treachery 


do not meet with instantaneous and exemplary punishmeut, vain will 
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be the wisdom of their councils, and impotent the bravery of their 
troops. 

The most certain mode of insuring success tothe Spanish cause 
would be to follow the example of the Partuguese government, and 
place the Spanish troops under the command of British officers. But 
this isu mode which, though its advantages are most manifest, we 
do not expect to see adopted by the Regency of Spain. We know 
very well that, in that country, where the attack on their indepen- 
dences, as a state, by a formidable and implacable enemy ought to 
unite all hearts and all hangs, a great division of sentiment and of 
principle still subsists between the higher and the lower classes of 
the community ; that is between the ancient nobility and the people. 
The former still adhere to their antiquated prejudices, are unwilling 
to accommodate their minds to a new state of things, and cannot 
bring them<elves to consent that the great mass of the community 
should participate in the blessings of political freedom. Their preju- 
dice, in this respect, unfortunately extends to the English, whose no- 
tions of liberty, and whose free constitution, they consider as hostile 


to their own pretensions, and as favourable to the views of the people. 


Herce it is, that they have never heartily engaged in the cause; 
that so many instances of the basest treachery have occurred, in the 
commanders of their armies; and that so little exertion has been 
used to equip a force adequate to the expulsion of the enemy from 
their territory. If we are correct in our view of what, lamentable to 
say, may be called the state of parties in Spain, it is obvious that the 
greatest obstacles will be interposed to the adoption of any efficient 
plan of operations, which the British commander may suggest. But 
what must we think of the gross infatuation of these perverse and 
misguided noblemen? Does not the example of France suffice to 
cure them of their perverseness? Does not the fate of Italy, Swit- 
zerland, ‘Holland, and other conquered countries, present to them a 
lessen terrible enough tc awe them into a seuse of self-preservation ? 
Is the pride, then, of these high-minded magnates, of that jow and 
sordid nature as to have none but a se/fish object ?, Is the preserva- 
tion_of their country from slavery too lofty an object for it to grasp? 
Or. do they think their own independence too dearly purchased, by 
the sacrifice of prejudice, and-by the establishment of the freedom: of 
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their fellow-subjects? Miserable meu; beware, ere it be too late, 
of the unavoidable effects of conduct so directly at variance with 
every principle of lvnour, with every rule of justice, and with every 
duty of patriotism. 

There are, however, it is to be hoped, still some brilliant excep- 
tions to this degeneracy of the Spanish aristocracy, although Roma- 
na, and Albuquerque, are, alas! no more. And possibly the pre- 
sence of Lord Wellington, joined to the sense of shame at being 
out-done by the Portuguese, may rouze the torpid government of 
Spain to second the brave spirit of the people. Nothing, we are 
persuaded, but a sincere and cordial co-operation will be necessary, 
to drive every Frenchman out of the country, before the close of the 
present campaign. We have heard that General Blake dictated the 
letter written, after the battle of Barosa, in which the Spanish 
commander assumed to himself the merit of that day’s victory. If 
‘this be true, it only serves to shew the strength of that unnatural 
prejudice to which we have adverted, and which, if not timely and 
effectually checked, will prove the ruin of Spain. 

In Spain and Portugal there are now nearly sixty thousand British 
troops, besides forty thousand Portuguese regulars, in the pay of 
Great Britain. This force is sufficiently formidable to enable Lord 
Wellington to’send one army to the relief of Cadiz, and another in 
pursuit of Massena. If, then, the troops already collected, under 
Rallasteros ahd-other Spanish officers, are put in motion to sccond 
the operations of the allies, there can be no doubt of the defeat of 
the French in every quarter, and of their total expulsion from the 
country. Thus, thanks to the energy of our councils, the skill of 
our commander, and the courage of our men, is a fair prospect now 
opened to us of aceomplishing the great object of the war in the 
Peninsula. Should the opportunity be lost, through the imbecility of 
the Spanish government, or the treachery of bez nobles, or. from an 
union of these causes, indelible infamy will attach to the nation, aud 
they will be, most deservedly, doomed to perpetual slavery, 

While a strong ray of light is thus thrown on the political hemis- 
phere ut the south of Europe, a faint gleam seems to open upon us 
from the north. Nothing decisive, indeed, is known of the reporied 
difference between Russia and Erance. The renewal of the war 
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between the former and the Porte would: seem to indicate the predo- . 


. minance of French infiuence on the councils of Constantinople ; for 
it is the manifest interest of France to have the contest between those 
powers prolonged, as, by weakening their means of resistance, it 
will facilitate the accomplishment of his designs upon both. No 
certain conclusion, however, can be drawn trom this circumstance 
alone, and we are not in possession of sufficient information to enable 
us to reason correctly, or satisfactorily, on the subject. 

Sweden has had recourse to a measure which must have the effect 
of fixing and making known the intention of all the northern cabi- 
nets. Her government, (under the influence, no doubt, of Berna- 
dotte) has directed all Danish ships, having British produce on board, 
to be seized and confiscated. This is, in fact, a declaration of war, 
produced by French intrigues. It remains to be seen, how the people 
of Sweden, and the court of Denmark, will receive this unprovoked, 
and unprincipled, act of aggression. The British ministers, with 
their accustomed energy and foresight, have sent a powerful fleetto 
the Baltic to be ready to act as circumstances may require ;—and the 
northern ocean may be expected, in the ensuing summer, tg become 
the scene of interesting and important events. 

Buonaparte, unable to pay, or to maintain, his troops in Spain, 
must, if they should be driven from thence, find them employment 
and plunder in some other country; for he knows full well the dan- 
ger of a discontented army, at home, and in a state of inactivity. 
Prussia and ‘lurkey will probably be the next objects of his attacks ; 
and, lastly, Russia. Austria, probably, will seal her disgrace, by 
participating in his plans of violence, injustice, and usurpation, But 
let the weak ruler of the Austrian empire take ¢are, how he ex- 
changes his passive compliance with the Corsican’s will for active hos- 
tility against the neighbouring states. He governs a brave and a 
loyal people. But that people know the French to be their enemies, 
and they will not easily be brought to act with them as friends. The 
base prostitution of his daughter to Buonaparte has not served to 
endear him to his subjects; nor will the illegitimate offspring of her 
adulterous intercoarse have a greater tendency to rivet their affections. 

At home, as well as abroad, the prospect begins to be more cheer- 
ful and encouraging. The distresses of the commercial world, im+ 
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putable chiefly to those accidental causes, which we “detailed in 
fq:mer number, have, in a great measure, disappeared. And our 
readers will be happy to learn, that of the sum, so wisely voted by 
Parliament for the relicf of our manufacturers, not more than one- 
fifth has been called for. Add to this, the great decrease in the num- 
ber of bankruptcies, (the last gazette containing only three), and we 
shal] find great cause for self-congratulation in the improved state of 
our domestic concerns. | 

~ Having always taken a deep interest in the affairs of Trinidad, 
i was not without great satisfaction, that we witnessed the notice 
of a motion in the House of Commons, the object of which ap- 
peared to us to be, to bring into discussion the propriety and expe- 
diency of imparting to. the inhabitants of that interesting colony, 
the advantages of British Jaws and a British constitution. On such 
a subject, we have already declared our surprize, that any -pos- 
sible difference of opinion can subsist, among men, who daily 
witness the beneficial effects of those inestimable blessings. But we 
know not how it happens; the system of colonial policy appears to 
be less understood, and to be rendered more complex, than. any 
other part of our political economy, though nothing appears more 
simple and plain in itself. Let British laws be established in our 
colonies, with such modifications only as local circumsiances may 
tender necessary, and all difficulty will vanish. - 

An artificial difficulty, however, has been created in Trinidad, 
by the strange conduct of the Chief Judge, (which we exposed in 
our review of his curious tract) who has, for purposes too obvious 
to require specification, chosen to give a false consequence’ to the 
Mulattoes, in order to oppose, their influence to that of the White 
inhabitants, and so to maintain a constant kind of party-reaction, 
in the island. And we suspect, that the persons to whom the con- 
sideration of the subject has been referred in this country, and whose 
philanthropy sometimes subdues his judgment, (as it once did, in a 
memorable discussion at a certain society,) bad adopted the wild 
notion of the judge; and, ahough a strenuous supporter of the British 
constitution at home, has recommended a refusal of its blessings to 
his fellow subjects in Trinidad ! 

When Dominica, Grenada, Saint Vincent's, and Tobago, were 
ceeded to Great Britain, in 1763, the minister of that day lost ne 
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time in imparting to their inhabitants the benefit of British laws. 
In the month of October, in that very year, a royal proclamation, 
establishing British laws in those islands, appeared in the Gazette, 
accompanied by a promise, that the inhabitants should enjoy all the 
advantages of the British constitution, as soon as circumstauces would 
permit. | 

Ten years, however, have elapsed, since the cession of Trinidad, 
and the inhabitants have not yet been allowed to enjoy the benefit of 
British laws; and the want of them has created the greatest incon 
veniences and discontent,. as will appear from the following brief 
statement :—In the capitulation of the island there was no reserva- 
tion of the Spavish laws; but their partial continuancé was directed 
by General Abercrombie, who gave a commission to Chief Justice 
Nihil to dispense with the forms of the Spanish laws, and to adminis- 
ter justice according to the-dictates of his conscience, and the rules of 
equity. And while he gave this latitude to the judge, he removed 
one of the principal checks on his conduct, by abolishing the office 
of assessor, whose duty it was to advise him in matters of law. 
General Picton, however, superseded Nihil’s commission, and 
directed every difference to be settled by arbitration. When this 
governor left the island, the Spanish courts and forms were re-es- 
tablished ; but the dissatisfaction of the community became so general 
and so strongly marked, that, in 1805, Governor ,Hislop found it 
necessary to revive Judge Nihil’s commission. ‘T'wo years after this 
revival, the Attorney-general of the islang demurred to its jurisdic- 
tion, and, under his advice, some of the commandants in the colony 
refused obedience to his decrees.. In 1808, Judge Smith was ap- 
pointed to administer Spanish laws which he could not understand, 
with all their forms, to which he was a total stranger; and he was 
vested with those extraordinary and incompatible powers, on the na- 
ture and effect of which we so fully animadverted in our last notice of 
the affairs of Trinidad. Though entrusted with this dangerous degree 
of authority, he was exempted from that salutary controul, to which the 
Spanish judges had been always subject. 
the judge was suspended every three years, while an officer was 
deputed to investigate his official conduct, who invited all persons to 
bring forward any complaints which they might have to prefer against 


Under the Spanish system, 
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446° Politics. 
him. The dread of this controul, it may be supposed, had a most 
salutary influence ; and as Mr. Smith was intrasted with much greater 
powers than any Spanish judge had enjoyed, and as it was deemed 
expedient fo restore all the forms of the Spanish law, there appears to 
have been the strongest reasons for the continuance of such check, 
and not the smallest reason for removing it. ‘The Spanish judges, 
too, were compelled to find securities, who were civilly responsible 
fo the effects of any malversation in office; but on the appointment 
of Mr. Smith that wise ‘precaution was neglected. Thus it seems 
that while the Spanish laws, at which the inhabitants had previously 
expressed the greatest dissatisfaction, were restored, the greatest re- 
commendation which they had, the best security for their due admi- 
nistration, was taken away!! And this, too, by a British govern. 
ment, 

The inconvenience and confusion fhus created may be more easily 
conceived than deseribed. Phe inhabitants of Trinidad, tired with 
these changes, and harassed by the vexatious, and most expensive, 
forms of laws which they detest, have earnestly solicited the esta- 
blishment of British laws, and of the British constitution. And their 
solicitations have been strongly supported by petitions from tbe diffe- 
rent towns of England, which maintain a commercial intercourse with 
them. Indeed the effects of the Spanish laws upon commerce are 
most injurious ;—but these and many other inconveniences, resulting 
from the present unwise and impolitic system, we must reserve for 
further votice. 

ft should not be forgotten, that Trinidad is a ceded and not a con- 
queréd island,and that, therefore, in respect to the present subjectof in- 
quiry, it stands precisely in the same predieament with the other ceded 
isiands mentioned above. Now, in these islands the British laws and 
constitution were established without any provision for a part-c pation 
of political rights and privileges by the people of colour who 
there remain to this day, in the same situation in which they stood 
before the islands were ceded. But, it may be said, the people of 
colour bear a greater proportion to the white inhabitants, in Trinidad, 
than they do in the other islands. This is not the case, in respect of 
Dominica, we believe, though it may be with regard to the -rest. 
But still that does not effect the principle of the measure ; and surely’ 
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the present ministers will not be disposed to adopt the Jacobinical 
principle of opposing population to property. ‘The Spanish laws 
allowed no such indulgence to the people of colour, nor could they 
even hold real property until that privilege was specifically conferred 
on them, by a cedula issued in 1785. Besides, it is notorious, that in 
Trinidad, the people of colour are chiefly composed of outcasts from 
the different islands; and that not more than six or seven of them 
possess any landed property. They had no expectation of enjoying 
any political privileges, until Judge Smith encouraged the notion, for 
the purpose of deterring the white inhabitants from applying for the 
establishment of British laws. 

It is a matter of some doubt, in the minds of lawyers, whether rights 
of conquest can apply to a ceded island, and whether, consequently, it is 
competent to the government to withhold from the inhabitants, as 
British subjects, the advantages of British laws. It is also a 
matter of doubt whether the various acts of parliament, which refer 
to the other colonies, are not actually in force in the island of Trini. 
dad. And, if they be, some of the acts of the Rritish governors and 
judges in that colony must have been illegal. It would require more 
time and space than we can now allot to the subject, to expose all the 
inconvenieuces and hardships of the present system. We shall take 
an early opportunity of returning to it ; sincerely hoping, inthe mean 
time, that his majesty’s ministers will take the situation of the Trinidad- 
ians into their most serious consideration, and reward them, for their 
zealous attachment to British laws, and the British constitution, by 
letting them feel in practice their beneficial effects, which they admire 
so much in theory. 

April 27th, 1811. 


. MISCELLANIES. 
Comment upon a passage in Othel.o, 


To the Editor. 
Sirn,—Under the article ‘* Pye on the commentators of Shakespeare,” 
in the Antijacobin Review, tor November last, you offer a passage for 
consideration, as to what you calla mew meaning to it. 

I have been in the habit of reading it that way, and upon looking 
at it again I see no cause to alter the mode, Indeed, ‘it scems difficult 
to imagine how-any other interpretation can be given to it than thai 
Desdemona, being struck with the adventures which were related to 
her by Othello, wished that “‘ Heaven” had given ber an opportunity 
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of seeing such wonderful sights, and getting through- such perilous 
adventures with equal fortitude, and ‘* had made her such a man.” 

This expression of her wish evidently arises.from the effect this de- 
scription had upon her ; as appears from the few lines before---where 
Othello relates that ‘‘ all these to hear would Desdemona seriously in- 
cline :" and.that, if she was. called’ away, by family concerns, she 
would make all baste to come back agri, noel, “with greedy ear, 
_ devour his discourse.” 

It is common for persons to express their meer that they had heard 
or seen any particular circumstance or thing which had been told them 
Nan animated manner ; particularly, if curious or wonderful. Jf it 
should be a woman, she does not, at that moment, consider her sex, 
but is carried away, as it were, from herseif, so as, in such a manner, 
to express her wish. Where then can be the difficulty of under- 
standing these words of Desdemona ? 

Iam, Sir, your humble Servant, S. T. 


We wish mach to hear the opinions of other correspondents on this 
passage. At present, we shall merely observe, that the meaning here 
ascribed to it isto us so new, that we heard it for the first time but 
just before we sat down to review Mr. Pye’s book. We confess, that 
we always imagined, nor is our opinion in the least degree changed 
by any thing that we have lately beard or read on the subject, that Des- 
demona, moted by tlre heroism of Othello, as displayed in the adven- 
tures which he had related, artlessly expressed a-wish that heaven 
had made her such a man for her husband ; and not-that ithad made 
her of a different sex, and so enabled her to perform such achieve- 
ments. The ove wish was perfectly natural, and might, in the honest 
simplicity of her innocent heart, be expressed without any ite peach- 
mem of her virgin modesty ; but the other would have been neither 
natural to her sex, nor consistent with the character which the poet 
has assigned her. Epiror. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

In the Press, and will speedily be published, the 3d edition of 
' Elegantice Latine, or Rules and Exercises illusi of elegant Latin 
Style ; by the Rev. E. Valpy, B. D. with ie alterations 
and improvements. = 

Just published, Calcographia, or Hassell’s method of imitating 
Chalk, Black-lead Pencil, and Pen and lnk drawings, by which man- 
ner upwards of a thousand impressions can be produced from-each 
subject so executed. 

A New and superior edition of Mr. Whiston’s translation of Jo- 
sephus will be published in a few days. 

The Rev. Dr. Pearson's W aroarioniad Lettures, preached at Lin- 


coln’s Inn Chapel, are in the P. 
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Our old Corresponc ent, ** “Belem,” is informed, that we shall be 
happly to receive his communications at.all times; and, indeed, we 
have it in contemplation to devote, henceforth, a larger portion of ot 
work then usuate the favours of our correspondents. 
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Vidas de Espanoles celebves. 


Lives of celebrated Spaniards, By Don Manuel Joseph Quin- 
tana. Vol. 1, containing memoirs of the Cid Canpeador, 
Guzman the Good, Roger de Lairia, the Prince of Viana, 
and the Great Captain (Fernandez de Cordoba). Pp. 419, 
8vo. Madrid and London. Deconchy. 1811. 


Wiru the general and political history of Spain, the English 
public are tolerably well acquainted; of the private lives and 
individual achievements of its heroes and great men, they are 
almost totally ignorant. Even the Spaniards themselves have 
but confused, incoherent, and not unfrequently extravagant, 
notions of their greatest characters. Yet the superiority of 
biography over general history has been universally felt since 

the days of Plutarch. Details of chicanery, intrigues, and 
perfidy ‘of statesmen, and the manoeuvres of warriors, parti- 
cularly interest only the professional politician and soldier ; 
but the spirit, general conduct, valour, magnanimity, benevo- 
lence or cruelty, and vice, of the distinguished man, affect all 
classes of persons, and often give a character or bias, not 
merely to the age which he lived, but to future generations. 
A full length portrait of the individual furnishes a complete 
model for the as piring student; his own countrymen may 
imitate it, while foreigntrs admire the grandeur of the past, 
and hence antiqpae the greatness of the future. _ 

Spain has in all ages produced very great heroes; both her 
fabulous and authentic history, as well as her traditions (for in 
this case the very existence of such fables. and traditions tend 
to iliustrate the wational character) prove this fact; yet they 
also demonstrate, that notwithstanding the gigantic prowess 
and valour of individuals, nowwithstanding the almost universal 
bravery of her people, she never could be considered, in a cole 
lective point of view, as furnishing a nation of heroes. Whew 
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Spain was invaded by Phoenicians, Greeks, or even Jews, her 
people in one part bravely repulsed them, while in another 
they as dastardly submitted to the authority of the intruders ; 
in one town the people wiped the dust from: the feet of the 
Carthaginians, in another they were literally buried alive under 
their walls before the enemy could enter their ruins. The 
resistance to the Romans was of the same character as that to 
the Carthaginians ; one part submitted, and another opposed 
with a desperation which in every other case would have been 
deemed insanity. Even the pacification of Augustus, to con- 
solidate his own power in Rome, was not the result of victory 
but of convention with the brave and determined Cantabrians. 
Again, when the Goths extended their victorious march to 
Spain, they found in some places a resistance which they had 
uever before experienced, and their kings wisely endeavoured 
to gain by marriage alliances what they ‘found very difficult to 
obtain by force of arms. The hardy, but indocile, Goths, soon 
became a prey to a mollifying climate, and the successive 
irruptions of barbarians from the north revived only the cause 
of war, without the powers to make it. The Moors were next 
invited to become arbitrators, but, like Buonaparte, they entered 
only to be masters. Here again we find instances of indivi- 
dual, and of local valour, which would do honour to ¢ my peo- 
ple, in the resistance given to the worshippers of Mohamuned ; 
whereas in other parts, even those who had previously dis- 
played great bravery aud intrepidity, their placid submission to 
the conquering infidels would appear almost inexplicable. 
After-the vietorious progress of the Africans had been com- 
pletely stopped, when Castile and Aragon had been wrested 
from their dominion, and the Christians in. those provinces. 
were carrying on a war of extermination against them, the 
Christians ii Valencia-not only invoked the protection of the 
Moors, but absolutely fought. bravely under their banners ‘ 
Even the Christian warriors of the north-western provinces 
were led on one campaign by some brave man who had signal- 
ized himself in a battle, and after gaining some advantage and 
plunder of the enemy, he retired to his private estate, dis- 
‘® ssed his followers, and: lived in luxurivus peace wiiile the 
hooty lasted. In this manner a constant predatory war was 
carried on uring several centuries ; but had all the Christian 
Gaus nnd nobles of Spain united together, and unanimously 
ci gaged in the expulsion of the infidels, this object might have 
hen ‘n effected at least four centuries sooner than it was. fo 
Jike manner, the ambitious, or rather avaricious, jealousy of the 
chiefs sent to conquer South America, occasioned the Joss 
of many peaceable liyes. Finally, in the war at the 
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beginning of the last century, whether a Frenchman or 
a German should be their king, the people were divided, and 
acted as they had hitherto done in all their domestic wars. 
In the present war against Buonaparte, they are more unani- 
mous in sentiment than in all their preceding ones; but are, 
as heretofore, digointed in action, and owing all their successes 
to perseverance and individual bravery, and not to any combined 
and unanimous effort. Whether this want of unity of action 
should be ascribed to their peculiar tenacity of manners and 
customs, to the effects of imperial notions being engendered 
in the people of every petty district, which has been absurdly 
denominated a kingdom; to extravagant pride, vanity, enthu- 
siasm, avarice or ambition, which may hope to achieve every 
thing alone, and scorn to be second in glory; or to the jea- 
lousy and disparity of provincial character, (which, considering 
the extent of the country, are not greater than in France or 
Britain) it would lead us into a too long digression to inquire. 
In the present place, it is sufficient to record the melancholy 
fact; it is for the Spaniards themselves to seek a remedy for 
this national evil, which has hitherto retarded their progress, 
obscured their real greatness, and detracted from their national 
wisdom and virtue. The author of the work before us seems 
to be deeply impressed, not altogether with this truth as we 
have deduced it from history, but with the conviction of a 
radical error having’pervaded the Spanish system of war and 
of civil policy. 

In a lively and eloquent preface Senor Quintana takes a 
survey of the utility of writing the “ lives of celebrated men,” 
traces the effects of reading them from the youth to the man, 
shews that, notwithstanding the commerce of the world, the 
sentiment of honour, or of virtue, inspired by them, still 
remains a resource in arduous situations or adversity, and 
proves, that such writings are most favourable to, and influen- 
tial on, public morals. To Plutarch he pays well-merited, 
but somewhat flippant, applause. Of himself he writes with 
becoming modesty, and observes, that although works of this 
kind should be inferior to Plutarch’s, and modern characters 
want the energy of the ancient, yet they are not therefore to be 
despised or neglected. Where, he asks, is the nation which 
has not its own heroes to admire and imitate? What country 
has not experienced vicissitudes from good to evil, and evil to 
good, which are the times that extraordinary men are pro. 
duced. Spain, he observes, it cannot be, where so many 
things have been achieved as required bold and energetic 
characters, exhibiting constancy on ‘every occasion, extraordi- 
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nary talents, breasts capable of virtue and of vice, but ina 
degree heroic and sublime. The picture of such characters 
forms the subject of this volume, which the author has designed 
for youth, as agreeable to read, and useful to morality. A 
similar work, magnificently printed and published under the 
auspices of royalty, he censures for containing a too great 
number of characters, improperly called illustrious, and for 
indulging in a tone of eulogy which is incompatible with the 
dignity and object of history. These faults are very properly 
avoided by Senor Quintana. — 

The lives introduced into this volume, are, “ The Cid Cam- 
peador, (or campaigner) a name which among us {Spaniards} 
is synonymous with indefatigable courage, heroism, and fortune: 
Guzman the Good, equal to any person of antiquity in magna- 
nimity and patriotism; Roger de Lauria, the greatest seaman 
in Europe from the time of Carthage to Colon, [whom we 


designate in barbarous Latin Columbus:| the Prince of 


Viana, so interesting by his character, intelligence, and talents ; 
so worthy of compassion for his misfortunes, and who to the 
grandeur and expectations of royal birth, united in his fate the 
example and pitiable object of a private person unjustly per- 
secuted, and barbarously sacrificed; finally, Gonzalo de Cor- 
doba, the most illustrious general of the 15th century, who, 
by his heroic achievements and discipline, gave to our army 
that superiority which it had in Europe near two centuries, 
and whose character and manners present a mirror to the sol- 
diers, that do not confound ferocity with heroism. Such are 
the men whose lives are contained in this volume; they are 
written without hatred or favour, according as the historians 
most worthy of faith have presented them to me. Should any 
one be surprized at the severity with which certain actions and 
persons are condemned, it ought to be remembered, that with- 
out this severity, history could not be useful, but must be 
reduced to a mere cold gazette relation. To persons living 
we owe, whether absent or present, that consideration .and 
attention which the world and the relations of civil society 
prescribe; but to the dead we owe nothing but truth and 
justice.” 

The author has with great addres: divested the memoirs of 
the Cid of nearly all the fables in which they have been enve- 
loped for centuries by both oral and written traditions. In this 
urduous, but important, duty, he has displayed a vigorous and 
cultivated judgment, and shewa that if Spain had a Don 
Nicholas Antonio in the 17th century, she has also a Quintana 
in the 19th, who can Likewise discriminate fact from fable with 
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accuracy, and write with eleganc2. Such a volume as the 
present would have saved Mr. Southey much irksome labour 
in translating and commenting on the “ Chronicle of the Cid.” 
To those who have read the admirable prefatory matter to. that 
work, (and few persons of taste interested in Spanish affairs, 
We presume, are unacquainted with it) we recommend Quin- 
tana’s life of Rodrigo Diaz, the Cid. As it only occupies 33 
pages, Mr. Southey will probably annex it to a new edition of 
his “ Chronicle.” Senor Quintana attributes the permanent 
rancour which king Alfonso or Alonso indulged against the 
Cid, to the warrior’s exacting an oath from him, that he had 
neither directly nor indirectly sanctioned the assassination of his 
brother, king Sancho of Castile. ‘The circumstance is extremely 
probable, and although the fact does not rest on the most 
unquestionable evidence, it is the only rational mode of 
accounting for the extraordinary and impolitic conduct of 
Alfonso to the Cid, particularly as this king has a high reputa- 
tion for wisdom and virtue in other respects. After relating 
the principal authentic incidents in the life of the Campeador, 
who was obliged to conquer states for himself and fol- 
lowers, and forage on the enemy, as his king had most foolishly 
and unjustly banished him from his dominions, the author 
remarks that they fix an indelible stigma on that monarch, and 
concludes with the following reflections. © 


** At first view so many feats of valour, and such a protracted 
career of glory would appear incredible. But, without the Cid’s lo- 
sing any reputation, incredulity will cease, when it is considered that 
almost all his battles were with undisciplined armies, composed of 
persons of different religions, manners, aud interests, the greater part 
Arabians etleminated with the pleasures of the country, one of the 
most .delicious in Spain, or in the world, But, why did Castile 
deprive herself of such_a warrior? His courage and his fortune, 
united to the power of king Alfonso, would have extended the limits 
of the monarghy to the sea, and the succeeding age would have seen 
the total expulsion of the barbarians. Envy, calumny, and rancorous 
resentment prevented it; and the achievements of the Cid, which 
conferred on him perpetual fame, done no other good to the state, 
than that of manifesting the weakness of its enemies.” 


The life of Don Alonso Perez de Guzman, surnamed the 
Good, first Lord of Sin Lucar de Barrameda, and founder of 
the house of Med'na Sidonia, is more natural and Jess _mar- 
vellous than that of the Cid. Don Alonso was born in Leon, 
and after spending above 30 years in a constant state of war, 
and taking Gibraltar from the Moors, was killed near Alge- 
ciras by a Moorish arrow, in the year 1309, aud 52d of his age. 
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In a battle at Jaen, when only twenty years old, he distin- 
guished himself against the Moors, by taking the favourite of 
the king of Fez and Marocco prisoner, and thus re-established 
the tottering throne of C*stile. His elder brother, in presence 
of the king, having used some disrespectful expressions falsely 
intimating his illegitimacy, induced him to demand permission 
from his sovereign to withdraw from the realm. The king of 
Castile and Leon, called Alfonso the Great, according to the 
etiquette of that age, in consequence of the unmerited insult 
this brave cavalier had received, was obliged, however reluc- 
tantly, to — him permission, when this Christian champion 
instantly departed for Fez, and became the first warrior in the 
army of the Mohammedan king of Fez and Marocco. ‘The 
sovereign of Barbary received him with great respect, and. 
treated him during his life as the most confidential friend, in 
consequence of his liberality to his favorite when his prisoner, 
and his personal valour. From the circumstances, indeed, 
here stated, we should be inclined to consider Aben Jucef, 
the Barbary monarch, as a much better man than any of the 
monarchs of Spain, who professed Christianity. It is also 
worthy of remark, that however zealously ardent the kings 
of England and France might be in the cause of the crusades, 
and in hostility against the Mohammedans, yet we here find a 
Christian knight commander-in-chief in the service of a Mo 
hammedan monarch, and at the same time this commander kept 
up a correspondence with the Pope, who admired and applauded 
him, without ever once admonishing him (at least no records 
of it are given) of his duty to the Christian cause, and the 
impropriety of his continuing to carry on. war against the 
harmless Arabs and Jews, for the advantage of Mohammeda- 
nism. This fact tends to prove what were the real views of 
the Pope at that period, (about 1278) when he was encourag- 
ing the crusades to the utmost of his power, yet allowing the 
Christians in Spain either to live at peace or in alliance with 
the Moors, or to make way on each other, according as it might 
suit their passions or their interest. To augment the power 
and extend the dominion of Popery, and not the propagation of 
religion, were the objects of the head of the Romish church, 
and consequently the crusades had no better motive than every 
other war of lawless ambition. Such was the principle which 
actuated the holy crusades, 
Guzman being chief of a Christian band in the service of 
his BarLary majesty, soon gained great victories, wealth, and 
influence in the court of Fez. Inthe mean time Sancho, the 
son of Alfonso, had risen in rebellion against his father, 
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expelfed him from the throne of Castile, and compelled him to 
seek refuge in Seville, the only town which remained loyal to 
_its lawful sovereign. In this dilemma, Alfonso sent to Guz- 
man, who instantly waited on him in Seville, and returned to 
Barbary, where he induced Aben Jucef to engage in the most 
disinterested manner, in a war against Sancho, and ¢ reinstate 
Alfonso. The conduct of the Moor on this occasion appears 
im the most favourable point of view; he marched a numerous 
army into Spain, and proceeded to Cordoba, where the Casti- 
lian army was posted ; but after some unsuccessful negotiation, 
and ineffectual fighting, he returned with his army to Barbary, 
and Alfonso died shortly after. At the death of Aben Jucef, 
it was natural to expect that Guzman, who, although a Chris- 
tian, enjoyed all the honours and dignity of a prince in the 
Barbary court, should not have so much influence ; and accord- 
ingly, we find the successor to his throne was, contrary to his 
interest, as much his enemy as his father had been his friend. 
In consequence of this, Guzman, under pretext of going on 
an expedition against the refractory’ Arabs, contrived to have a 
Spanish fleet on the coast, and embarked with his whole pro- 
perty, and all his Christian followers, for Spain. Sancho 
received him most cordially, and he continued to achieve signal 
feats of arms against the Moors till his death. His defence 
of Tarifa, procured him the appellation of the good ; for the 
fortress was attacked by a most powerful army of Moors, at the 
head of which was the cruel and wicked Don John, brother to 
the king of Castile, who had been entrusted with the guardian- 
ship of one of Guzman’s sons, and who put the youth most 
barbarously to death in the presence of his father, because the 
latter refused to surrender up Tarifa to him. For this heroic 
firmness he was hailed as a second Abraham. At the death of 
Sancho, on whom the author makes some very judicious reflec- 
tions in consequence of his usurpation, and the cruelty which 
he was ever after obliged to use in support of it, Guznian, by 
his great powers, preserved the kingdom entire for his son. 
His premature death overwhelmed the public with grief, and 
all lamented him as a common parent and protector. “ In an 
age,” observes Senor Quintana, “ when degraded human 
nature presented in Castile only barbarity, rapacity, and perfidy, 
he realized a vreat fortune merely by his achievements and 
services, Without ever once deviating from the path of justice. 
The view of his virtues, amidst the wretched manners of that 
period, suspends and:consoles the spirit, in the same manner as 
the view of a beautiful and majestic temple which remains 
entire amidst rubbish and ruins. . His memory excites among 
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us a respect equal to that which the most distinguished persons 
of antiquity inspire,—a Scipio, for instance, or an Ep uni- 
nondas ; and his name, carrying with it the seal of the must 
ardent patriotism, is never pronounced but with a specics of 
religious veneration,” 

The lite of Admiral Roger de Lauria, who was born at 
Scala, in Calabria, ard died at an advanced age in 1304, pre- 
sents a most interesting view of the Sicilian war of indepen- 
dence against the French, then masters of Naples. The san- 
guinary cruelty and vengeance, however, of Lauria are very 
pores stigmatized by our author, who calls hin tiger 

earted; and his changing from the side cf the king of Si icily 
to that of the enemy casts a doubtful shade on his character, 
although it was partly done in obedience to his lawful sove- 
reign, the king of Aragon. We here see that the Sicilians 
were invincible in the latter end of the 13th, and beginning 
of the 14th century, that they chastised the French in a man- 
ner much more noble and brave than the horrid massacre, sig- 
nificantly called the “ Sicilian Vespers,’ and that they finally 
triumphed over the combined forces of the king of Aragon, 
the Pope, and the French. May we not bope that they will do 
the same at the beginning of the 19th century? The French 
in that age, like in the present, carried their ambitious usurpa- 
tion to the utmost limit, trampled upon’ all who at tempted to 
oppose them, and directed particula’ ‘ly their insults to the 
helpless women. This trait of national character in French- 
men, which is apparent dwinig more than a thousand years, 
furnishes the most unequivocal proof of their possessing 
nothing truly great or noble, and that with all their warlike 
achievements, there is still something in them radically mean, 
dastardly, and base, Evenin the age of chivalry and romantic 
gallantry we find this odious character written on the forehead 
of every Frenchman by the finger of history. Ages will still 
pass away ere this dastardly disposition be effectua ly eraci- 
cated from the little and base minds of Frenchmen. 

The memoirs of this warrior, who, although born in Italy, 
was educated in Spain, and consequently ranked very prop erly 
amongst Spanish heroes, convey much interesting, and at this 
time important information respecting Sictly, a country, the 
history of which is almost wholly unknown in Britain. Yet 
there is not an island or country in Europe, | in proportion to its 
extent, more worthy of being well known, nor mere meimora- 
ble as ‘bei ng the theatre of some of the most amiable virtues, 
and most hideous vices. Of Dionysius the tyrant of Syra. use, 
every child has heard some horrid tale; but the war of inde- 
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pendence-is much more worthy of attention, as it has been 
hitherio studied ch fl, throu, the felse representations of 
French writers. Don Alonso, “king of Aragon, having recon- 
quered Sicily and Calabria from the Frerch, by th: assistance 
of his mother and brother, appointed the great Dou Blasco de 
Alagon, to be goverpor-geveral of Calubria. Fi: ding how- 
ever his inability to protect Sicily and Naples against the 
Frenc h, the Pope, and the empcrors of Germany, at ihe same 
time that his own dominions in Spain were disturbe, he deter- 
mined to resign his rights on Sic’ ly to the king of France, and 
engaged to make his mother and brother do the same. Bunt 
Alonso died suddenly at Baycelona, and was succee ‘ed by his 
brother Don Jayme. The latter pursued the pacific views of 
his predecessor; accusations were listencd to against Blasco, 
governor of Calabria, and he was ordered to acquit himself of 
the charges. Blasco did so; but previous to his leaving Sicily, 
he did humage to the infant "Don Fadrique, brother to the king 
of Aragon, and his viceroy of Sicily. Admiral de Lauria in 
the mean time had gained several advantages over the French, 


while his sovereign was secretly treating with the king of 


France for peace, was to resign his pretensions to the throne 
of Sicily, and in return was to receive Sardinia and Corsica 
from the Pope. ‘The Sicilians discoverng this, sent embassa- 
dors to the king of Aragon imploring him not to forsake them, 
and swearing never to submit to France. In the letter of the 
brave Sicilians to king Jayme they remonstrate against any 
attempt to abaudon them in the midst of their victories 
declare their own ability to defend themselves, and that they 
only desire a king of their own nation and choice to reign over 
them. ‘To this Jayme made no other reply than that of ,recon- 
mending his mother and sister to thei¥ care, leaving his brother 
Don Fadrique to protect himself. The Sicilians finding what 
was the resolution of the king of Aragon, assembled a palin 
ment, and immediately elected Don Fadrique their king. At 
that time, 1295, the nefarious Boniface VIIL was Pope, and 
although he was the port-hole during his popeship through 
adi ch the souls of all catholics must pass to heaven, his cun- 
ning and sanguinary ambition, and treachery, were unequalled 
ja his age. He had been originally the friend of Don 
Fadrique. and availed himself of that ‘con: ee ion to attempt 
to seduct ‘he young and brave chief of the Si-ilians to resign 
his king’omto him. With this design, he appointed an inter- 
view, and Don Fadrigue was accompanied by Admiral de 
Lauria, and o:her noble Sicilians. W hen the perfidious Pope 
found he could make no impression on Padrique, he turned to 
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the admiral, saying, “is this he who has been so great an 
enemy to the church, and deprived such a multitude of their 
lives?” “JT am the same, holy father,” answered Lauria ; 

“ but the blame of so many misfortunes is your’s and your 
predecessors.” Boniface then withdrew, and the Sicilians 
returned home. — Instigated by the Pope, the king of Aragon 
ordered all the Aragonese and Catalonians to return instantly 
from Sicily, and declared war against his brother and the Sici- 
lians. Admiral Lauria continued some time with the king of 
Sicily, solely to find pretexts for dissatisfaction, and not only 
abandoned the brave and determined islanders, but accompanied 
the king of Aragon with the French to invade Sic ily. In the 
mean time the Sicilians were victorious, and even their fleets 
had vanquished those of the enemy, till they were opposed by 
Lauria, who in a desperate action on the 4th of June, 1299, 

with 56 galleys, completely destroyed the Sicilian navy, which 

only amounted to 40 galleys. 


‘* This battle,” observes our author, “‘ was undoubtedly one of the 
most scandalous and horrible of all that had taken place in those crue} 
wars. The combatants had the same banners, the same arms, and the 
same language. The two commanders were brothers fighting one 
against the other, not by any crime, neither by usurpation or any inte- 
rest which existed between them, but to satisfy foreign ambition, and 
the one to despoil the otber of what his valour, his blood, and the 
acelamation of his people had given him. Scarcely a warrior who 
had not previously fought in the same cause, and in company with 
those they had now to combat. The insignia of the church, which 
trembled alongside of the colours of Aragon, recorded the odiousness 
of their actual employ, and instead of being the signal of peace and 
concord, gave, by their intervention, to that war the character of sa- 
crilege, and to the deaths which ensued, that of abominable par- 
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Phe king of Aragon was wounded in the foot during this 
naval engagement, which terminating in his favour, he conceived 
Sicily conquered, and returned to his kingdom. ‘The Sicilians 
who were taken prisoners bitterly reproached the Aragonese and 
Catalonians for such an unnatural war, and called to their re- 
collection how they had fought and conquered by their sides ; 
the latter also murmured; but in vam. ‘The Duke of Calabria 
and Admiral Leuria were entrusted with the final reduction of 
Sicily. The brave and great king, however, with his able com- 
panion inarms, Blasco, returned to Messina, not disheartened 
with their loss, nor pay: ety the ultimate success in the justice 
of their cause. The French and Aragonese attacked Rendazo, 
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and were repulsed ; this was the first defeat of Lauria. The 
Duke of Calabria’s attack on Val de Mazara was still more un- 
successful, and the Prince of Taranto, son of the French king, 
was made prisoner. At Gallano Don Blasco made the Count 
de Brena prisoner, and the affairs of Sicily had so far recovered 
that they again fitted out 27 galleys with five Genoese. This 
fleet was again vanquished by Lauria, who manifested his natu- 
ral cruelty in putting out the eyes of his prisoners. On the 
other hand, the king of Sicily displayed the greatest humanity, 
and learning that the Genoese admiral, Oria, was cruelly treated 
by the French because he would not surrender his castle of 
Francavila in Sicily, alleging that it belonged to his Sicilian 
majesty, and not to a prisoner of war, Don Fradrique imme- 
diately ordered the place to be given up, rather than suffer his 
brave friend to be thus barbarously tortured. Roger de Lauria, 
perceiving the impossibility of conquering Sicily, proposed a 
reconciliation ; but the Count of Anjou, brother to the king of 
France, again entered the island with a powerfal army, and cap- 
tured some places. This was the final test of the grea.ness 
and invincible bravery of the king and of the Sicilian peuple ; 
Blasco had died in defending Messina, which was besieged, and 
the people were without food or resources, when the victorious 
French attacked Siacca. ‘This place resisted their whole power 
43 days: in the mean time the plague broke out in the French 
camp. ‘The count of Anjou, ashamed to retreat, aud unable to 
fight, agreed with Fadrique, king of Sicily, to evacuate the 
island if he would resign the part of Calabria which he still 
possessed, and marry the daughter of KingCharles. To this 
he consented, and thus successfully terminated a war of twenty 
years, fomented by an able but diabolical priest at the head of 
the church, and carried on by all the powers of France, and 
latterly of Spain, against a few, but brave, unanimous, and in- 
dependent islanders. 

Senor Quintana’s Life of the Prince of Viana, and heir 
apparent to the throue of Navarra, presents au interesting pic- 
ture of a philosophical prince contending, with more phi.oso- 
phy than political skill, against the cruel, unprincipled, and 
despotic ambition of his father, and finally siuking under his 
gross injustice, and the murderous cruelty of his sister, a1 st 
the adoration of the peuple. This prince was born in 1421, 
received the best education which the age could afford him; 
and manifested corresponding talents and virtues. His grand- 
father nominated him his heir to the throne of Navarra, and 
the states of Nemours, and created him prince of Viana; but 
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he could not ascend the throne without the consent and bless- 
ing of his wicked father, who refused, and thus deprived him 
at once of his birthright and his inheritance. One capital and 
ixrevocable error, indeed, in his life, was taking up arms against 
his father, and that too with means very inadequate to any se- 
rious military achievement. For this he was imprisoned during 
a short period, which affected his health so much, it is said in 
consequence of poison, that he never afterwards was healthy, 
and he died at the age of 49. He was married to Ann of 
Cleves, by whom he had no children ; but, after her death, he 
had three natural children, Don Felipe de Navarra, Count of 
Beaufort, by Dona Brianda Vaca; Dona Ana by Dena Mana 
Armendaiiz; and Dou, !ohn Alouso, bya Sicilian peasant. ‘The 
Catalonians, nevertheless, made hima saint, reported his ap- 
pearance after his decease, recorded numerous miracles which 
he then wrought, and afiirmed, (with seine probability) that 
both he and his butler, who died at the same time, were .poi- 
soned. ‘The author thus characterizes the monarchs then 
living. 


** His father, Don Jolin II. of Aragon, except his military talents, 
could only be considered but as a factious, turbulent, man, that neither 
as a private individual nor a king either took or gave repose ; Henry 
of Casi-le was a simpleton, Lewis XI. a captious and sanguinary 
despot ; Ferdinand of Naples was a suspicious, perfidious, and de- 
tested politician ; Alfonso of Portugal, uneasy, ambitious, and unfor- 
tunate, is known only by bis pitiable and disconcerted pretensions on 
Castile. ‘Lhe emperor of Ge: many, Frederic II]. weak, superstitious, 
indolent, and avaricious, was universally despised in Italy and Ger- 
many. All of them, except Ferdinand, were rude, ignorant, and bar- 
barous.” 


Don Carlos, prince of Viana, was. much addicted to the 
study of classic authors; he translated Aristotle’s moral philo- 
sophy, wrote the history of the kings of Navarra, (which he 
governed nine years with great public felicity) and several other 
works in prose and verse. After his premature death, it was 
solemnly affirmed, and generally believed, that his spirit re-ap- 
peared, called for vengeance on his step-mother, and that he 
wrought several miracles, and was considered as a saint. No 
doubt, indeed, that the miracles performed b¥ the dead prince 
were justas true and as great as those performed by any other dead 
man, since the davs of the apostles. That there were not want- 
ing very powerful causes for such popish opinions will not be 
questioned, when it is stated, that not only his own misfortunes, 
but those also of lis sister, were sufficient to excite the credu- 
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lous loquacity of superstition. One of his sisters became a 
Countess de Foix, a name memorable in the annals of the south 
of France, This sister, the worthy favourite of a cruel father, 
commenced her intrigues to reach the throne of Navarra during 
the life even of the Prince of Viana, and, after his death, 
caused her sister to be poisoned in order to smooth the way to 
the crown. Such a combination of atrocious crimes and-mis- 
fortunes furnished, indeed, some sanction to the superstitious 
faith of the Catalonians in that age, and even the present au- 
thor, we find, is not altogether unwilling to believe the miracu - 
lous interference of the dead prince with the affairs of this lower 
world. 

The last memoir in this volume is that of Gonzalo Fernandez 
de Cordoba, denominated for his excellénce in the art of war, 
the Great Captain. He was born at Montilla in 1453, and, 
after expelling the Moors from Spain, reconquering the king- 
dom of Naples, and protecting the Spanish monarchy, died of 
a broken heart, at Granada, in 1515. ‘The life of this hero of 
the 15th century, occupies about 128 pages, and contains many 
traits of the Spanish character, which merit attention at the 
present crisis. It unfolds several curious historical facts, 
which prove that the Spaniards never were unanimous, that 
they never all fought even one battle with the same zeal and 
spirit, that envy and jealousy always’ palsied their exertions, 
that the majority of the troops were generally contented with a 
successful resistance, without endeavouring or attempting to 
follow up a victory, and effect the total ruin of their enemies ; 
and finally, that their kings never knew how to estimate the 
merit of their greatest generals, never adequately rewarded 
them, and very often treated them with ignoble and baseless 
suspicion, puetile caprice, cruel impolitic severity, contemp- 
tuous neglect, or gross injustice, Even the nephew of Gonzalo 
Was disinherited, banished, and disgraced, by Ferdinand, for a 
very trifling, and very natural, offence,—that of maintaining his 
"own rights of lordship ih his own domains, although his lather 
fell gloriously in fighting for this very king who thus mal- 
treated his son. Here we must acknowledge that od author 
has evinced more ‘rigorous impartiality, indulged less In extra- 
neous reflections, impotent extenuations of crimes, or unneces- 
sary eulogies, than any Spanish writer we have hitherto ar ete 
His narratives are clear, his sentiments manly and candid, his 
occasional remarks judicious and just, his language generally 
pure, chaste, elegant, and often-au'mated, and his work at once 
To the students of the Cas- 


interests, amuses, and instructs. 
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tilian language and genius of the Spaniards, it must be a most 
desirable acquisition. It is to be regretted that the continua- 
tion cannot be expected to appear during the atrocious war of 
Buonaparte, on the people of the peninsula. To them, how- 
ever, the present volume abounds in lessons of wisdom ; it de- 
velops to them where their ancestors have succeeded, and 
where failed, in their wars; the. miseries and direful conse- 
quence of want of unanimity and mutual confidence, and, above 
all, the necessity of signal rewards to all those who distinguish 
themselves in the field of battle. 

As the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, and re-conquest 
of Naples from Lewis XII. of France, are historical subjects 
generally known, it is unnecessary to enter very minutely into 
the various achievements of Gongalo de Cordoba, who is here 
throughout, in deference to the popular sentiment, (somewhat 
similar to what takes place in this country with popular poli- 
ticilans) designated without the honourable adjunct or epithet 
of Don prefixed to his Christian name. In a pitched battle, 
fought near Barleta, Naples, between eleven Spaniards, (dra- 
goons) and the same number of French cavalry, the former, 
consistently with the remark we have before made, were per- 
fectly satistied in having effectually resisted the latter, who had 
reproached them with inferiority or cowardice, and suffered 
them to return to their head-quarters, with the simple conces- 
sion, on the part of the Frenchmen, that the Spanish horsemen 
were as good as the French. The enemy, according to the 
Statement here given, with much apparent impartiality, were 
completely in the power of the Spaniards, yet they did not make 
them all prisoners, but discontinued the combat the moment 
that their honour was satisfied! The judges at this contest 
pronounced the Spaniards to have more courage, and ‘the 
french more perseverance. The batile of Cerinola, however, 
was,more honourable to the Spanish arms, where about 7000 
Spaniards killed near 4000 French, totally routed their whole 
army, and gained possession of nearly all the kingdom of Na- 
ples. Of the Neapolitans we find the tollowing character 
sketched by our author. Gonzalo entered Naples with great 
pomp inthe name of his Spanish majesty, the 16th of May, 
1503, when the people took the oath of fealty to their new so- 
vereign. 


“ Thus,” remarks Don Manuel, “ in little more than eight years the 
Neapolitans had seven kings ; Ferdinand I. Alfonso If. Ferdinand II. 
Charles VIII. Frederic LI]. Lewis of France, and Ferdinand the 
Catholic. A nation incapable of defending itself, incapable of keeping 
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faith, to day delivering itself up to whoever is the conqueror, in order 
to conquer tomorrow should fortune declare in its favour ; its wartiors 
divided between the hostile camps, passing from the oneside tothe viher 
every instant, and forging themselves the chains which breigners im- 
pose on them ; the people are nothing, and only slaves of the first who 
arrives. If there be any nation which we ought at once to pity and 
despise, this is undoubtedly it; as ifthe necessary sacrifices to main- 
tain civil and military institutions sufficient to defend them from foreign 
invasions, could ever be compared with the desolation and havoc 


occasioned by these wars of ambition and extraneous contests of fo- 
reigners,” : 


Gonzalo Hernandez, (or Fernandez) was created Duke of 
Terranova, Marquis of Santangelo and Vitonto, Duke of 


Sesa, &c. a tolerable train of titles, indeed, but certainly not 
more than lie merited. - 
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Morceaux a’ Eloquence, extraiis des Sermons des Orateurs Pro- 
testans Frangais, &c. 


Specimens of Eloquence, extracted from Sermons by the inost dis- 
tinguished French Protestant Orators of the \7th century ; et 
ceded by a short account of the life of each of them. By A 


Caillot. Pp. 375, 8vo. Paris. 1810. Imported by De- 
conchy. 


A sxvecrion of this‘kind must be highly interesting to all 
classes of Christians ; to the Catholics it may be useful and 
cannot be offensive, as it contains no doctrinal subjects 5 ; to the 
protestants it may furnish models not uaworthy their serious 
attention. ‘Ihe great scarcity of the French Protestant ser- 
mons must also give thein additional value in this country, at 
the same time that these selections my introduce them toa 
knowledge of many worthy and able men of the same faith, 
who have graced the French language by using it as a vehicle 
of Christian ihstruction. In the preface M. Caillot makes an 
observation whicit proves his liberality and gratitude ; it is a fair 
and full acknowledgment, that, during the persecution of the 
French catholic priests, * the protestant s of Geneva, Switzer- 
land; Germany, Holland, &c. deposited at the feet of religion 
their old resentment, and saw nothing inthe French proseribed 
clergy but menand unfortunate Christians, whom charity rendered 
ita duty to succour and console ; how admirable! the protestants 
received and cherished the priests whom they had to reproach 
with the revecation of the edict of Nantz, their exile, and their 
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lengthened misery.” The editor, i in touching on the question 
respecting the eloquénce of catholic and protestant preachers, 
gives the decided preference to the former, for their warmth and 
vivacity. ‘To this dictamen we should subscribe, could we 
think that true eloquence can exist without rational and logical 
argument, or that bombast and rhapsody are its primary and 
essential characters. ‘Admitting that the object of eloquence 
is rather to touch the feelings, and persuade, than to convince ; 
yet the feelings must be those of rational, and, we should hope, 
reasoning beings, and, consequently, argument must be com- 
bined with energetic expression. ‘The practice of the ancients 
sanctions this character of eloquence, and all orations destitute 
of such support, may amuse like theatrical exhibitions, and may 
even affect the feclings in some degree, but can never either 
enlighten or improve the heart. We might instance, as a proot 
of the inferiority of French catholic eloquence of the pulpit, 
that when translated inte English it is so insipid and intolerable 
that no English Inan can re: ane it; and yet English sernions 
translated into French, are well re ad and studied. 
The preachers whese works have contributed to form this 
selection of extracts were born between the years 1592 and 
1667 . The first extracts are from Saurin, who is already well 
Known in this country; we shall, however, notice the orators 
in the alp habetic order of their names. 


‘* Abbadie, (Jas.) was born in 1654 at Nei, near Pau, in Bearn , 

after studying onde Laplacette, “and at Puy laurens, Saumur, and 
Sedan, he wentto Paris Some years before the revocation of the ediet 
vt Nantz he was invited to Berlin, by the elector of Brandeburgh, 
and installed pastor of the Freveh church. During the life of the 
eleetor, Frederic William, Abbadie made several tours in Tolland for 
the printing of his works. He died in the environs of London in 
(727, atihe age of 73, and notin Ireland, as Voltaire scid. The most 
celebrated and the best of the numerous works of Abbadie is his 
‘‘Preatiseon the troth of the Christian religion.” Time has not di- 
intnished theamerit of this excellent work, which unites, in the high- 
est degree, the soffrages of both C atholics and Protestants. His 

Treatise on the Divinity of Jesus Christ,” a sequel to the preceding, 
is nut less celebrated por less pertect. His ‘* Art of Self-Knowledge” 
merits nothing but praise, and proves thache had well smadied himself. 
‘Fhere are three volumes of sermons by Lim, cont@iuing two panegy- 
rics and some letters, 

“ Amyraut, (Moses) minister at Saumur, and one of the-most able 
Protestant Theologians of the « venieenih century, was born in 1500 
at Bourgueil, ot a ancieut tan thy. Afler finabiuy bis theological 
sourses, be was appomted minister of Saint Aignan, and shortly after- 
Wards succeeded the cciebrate : Datile at Samur. In 1031 he was &- 
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puted to the synod of Charenton, which charged him with the mis- 
sion of presenting to Lewis XIII. its complaints against the infraction 
of edicts; it was on this occasion that be became known to Cardinal 
Richelieu. This minister, who meditated the union of the two 
churches, ordered the Jesuit Audebert to intimate to him, that, for 
the sake of peace, he would abandon the invocation to saints, pur- 
gatory, and the merit of yood works: that he would Amit the power 
of the Pupe, aud that if the court of Rome refused to consent, he 
would avail himself of the occasiun to create a patriarch, &c. should 
it appear at the same time that the Protestants desired peace and 
union. Amyraut had the greatest facility in writing or speaking, 
whether in French or Latin, either on subjects of controversy or of 
sermons, ‘The greatest Protestant, and even Catholic, Lords, Bishops, 
Archbishops, and Cardinal Mazarin, had the highest respect for him. 
He died at Saumur, iv 1664; among his other virtues should be 
remarked his tender charity for the poor, to whom he appropriated 
the emoluments of bis ministry during the last ten years of his life. 
He gave alms, without distinction, between the Catholics or the re- 
formed. ‘The. religious» mendicants who went to hia seeking suc- 
cour, never returned with empty hands; and he commended the 
Recollets of Saumur to M. Hervart, comptroller of finance, when 
they applied to the royal treasury to rebuild their cloister which was 
burnt. The minister Dubose has given his elcge in the following 
distich :— 
“A Mose ad Mosem par Mosi non fiit uleus, 
‘* More, ore, et calamo, mirus uterque fuit.” 


“ Basnace, (Jas) son of Henry Basnage, the clebrated advocate - 


in the parliament of Normandy, was born at Rouen, in-1653, educa- 
ted at Saumur, and studied at Geneva and Sedan. At the age of twen- 
ty four, he was appointed minister at Rouen, where he fulfilled that 
office till the revocation of the edict of Nantz; he then retired into 
Holland, and became minister of the French church in Rotterdam. 
Although banished from his native country he never ceased either to 
love or be useful to it. When the Regent, in 1716, sent Cardinal 
Dubois to the Hague to negotiate an alliance between France, Eng- 
Jand, aud Holland, he recommended him to see Basnage, and be 
governed by his advice: the negotiation having succeeded, the Regent 
rewarded Basnage for his services by the restitution of the property 
which he had in France This illustriaus man died in 1723, aged 
seventy-one: he had the confidence of both Catholics and Protes- 
tants, and he merited it as well hy hig virtues as bis extensive know- 
ledge ; affable and obliging he placed bis greatest pleasure in servings 
and using his interest in favayr of, the unfortunate or distressed ; 
he was a faithful friend and of experienced probity. His works, 
which are numerous, are replete with erudition ; three volumes of 
sermons have been published ander hie bame, among which are many 
of those b; Raymond Gaches. ~ 

* Beausosre, (Isaac de) a learned Protestant minister, was born 
at Niort, in 1659. *Being obliged to leave France (ovevade a sen- 
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tence which condemned him to give satisfaction for having broken 
the king's seals on the door of a house of worship, afierthe pro- 
hibition of publicly professing the yeformed religion, he retired to 
Holland, and thence to Berlin, where he was made chaplain to the 
king ef Prussia, and counsellor in the royal consistory... He died in 
1738, aged seventy-nine. His most esteemed worhs are, his Critical 
History of Manicheism, and sermons, which are written with purity 
and ardour. 

“ Bextueau (Charles) was boro at Montpellier, in 1660, and 
died in London, in 1732. After the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, he fled to England, where he continued his ministerial duties 
forty-four years. He was distinguished for a most tenacious memory, 
which retained every thing he bad read, seen, or heard; at the same 
time he possessed much acuteness and solid judgment,—qualities 
rarely combined in: the same individuals His sermons are said to be 
compiled. from those of Alex. Morus. 

‘* Brousson, (Claudius) a celebrated Protestant advocate, born 
at Numes, in 1647, pleaded at Toulouse wiih great reputation till 
1683, when he received into his house the deputies of the reformed 
church,” It was in this assembly that the famous project was pre- 
pared for assembling themselves even after the demolition of their 
churches. Bronsson afterwards retired to Nimes, where he became 
a minister of the gospel, and preached in the desert; in caverns, and 
during the night. As he was closely pursued, he went to Geneva, 
and thence to Lausanne. [rom that time he never ceased travelling 
from town to town, and province to province, in France, Holland, 
and Germany; disseminating w ritings in favour of the reformation. 
He was finally arrested at Oleron, in 1698, transported to Montpel- 
lier, where he was shortly after broken alive. He died with great 
firmness; his sermons, which form three volumes, Svo. are full of 
invectives against the Romish church ; they contain ‘nevertheless some 
excellent pieces of Which all Christians may profit. 

‘* CLaupe, (John) born at Sauvetat, in Rouergue, in 1619, was 
the son of a minister ; at the age of twenty-six he became one him- 
self, and afterwards professed theology at Nimes with great success. 
Opposing the intentions of some of his communion, who wished to 
unite the Protestant with the Romish church, the court prohibited bis 
exercise of the’ministry in Languedoc and Quercy. He then went 
to Paris, and was minister of Charenton, from 1606 te 1685, when 
he went to Holland, where his name and his talents were Jong 
Known. The Prince of Orange gave him a pension; and he died 
in 1687, regardéd by the Protesants as an oracle, and the man best 
qualified to combat Atnaud and Bossuet. His eloquence was strorg, 
animated, and urgent; he was deficient in elegance, but his style 
was not less strong “ied it was simple. Claude merited to be the 
soul of his communion no less by his integtity and his morals than 
his talents. He deft several printed works cf controversy, but few. 
sermcns, 

‘© Dattie, (John) born at Chatellerant, in 1594, was tutor to the 
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children of Duplessis Mornai, governor of that city, with whom he 
made the tor of Italy, in 1619, and on his return became minister, 
and exercised the clerical, functions, in the house of his patron, in 
1623. Duplessis dying'soon after, he published bis memoirs of this 
Jord, in 1624. He was afterwards chosen to the church of Charentan, 
where he continued pastor till his. death. His merit and probity 
acquired. him such esteem among those of his community, that be 
was charged with their most important affairs. Daillé died at Paris, 
in 107 Or aged seventy-seven: Lis most esteemed work of contro- 
versy is, ‘* the Use of the Fathers ;” and more than twenty volumes 
of sermons devoid of warmth, and replete with passages, from the 
scriptures, 

** Drevincourt, (Charles) a celebrated and learned minister of 
the reformed church, born at Sedan, in 1595, and died at Paris, 
1069: he left several children distinguished for their merit, one as 
a physician at Montoellier, and another as a clergyman at Rochelle 
and Niort. [Of this author M. Caijllot has said nothing new. ] 

** Dusosce, (Peter Thos.) born at Bayeux, in 1625, became mi- 
nister of the church of Caen, and after the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz, of that in Rotterdam. He was deputed, in 1608, to re- 
monstrate with Lewis XIV. on the subject of a declaration given 
two years before against the Calvinists. Afier an audience given 
him in his Cabinet, that monarch said, that he “‘ had just heard the 
most beautiful speaker in this kingdom.” Dubosc died in 1692, 
aged sixty-nine. He was a man of a noble meip, and interesting 
figure, a good preacher, and ry much esteemed by his com- 
ruanity. 

{USTACHE, (David) tnintate’ of the reformed church of Mont- 
pellier, was a native of Dauphiny, who published some sermons and 
works of controversy which acquired him reputation. He assisted at 
the national synod of Loudon, as a deputy from the province of 
Lower Languedoc, in 1059, and was nominated to present fo the 
king the letter.which he wrote to his Majesty ; he harangued this 
monarch, the Queen mother, Duke of Anjou, and Cardinal Ma zarin, 
and acquitted himself worthily. He died a few years after leaving 
only two daughters 


‘© GacHEs (Ray: nond) was a minister at Castres and Charenton, 


but of his life nothing more is known than from the publication of 
his sermons,-which are written with purity. He,was at college with 
C. Drelincourt, and, cc nsequently, inust have been bory in the course 
of. the twentyfirst years of the 17th century. 

‘ Jacavecor, (Isaac) son of the minister of Vv assi, Was born in 
ge ; at the age of 25 he became his father's colleague. After the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, be went to He icelberg, thence to 
the Hague, where the king of Prussia heard him preach, invited him 
to Berlin, made him his « ‘haplaib, and gave hioa a consider able pe’ on, 
which he enjoyed till his death in 1703. To this virtuous ang le. sed 
minister we are indebted for several works remarkable for thetr 
strength of reasoning ; his sermons discover genius, penetrati. p, aad 
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knowledge ; but his extreme vivacity prevented him from being suf- 
ficiently methedical. Although he had not a fine voice, he was heard 
with pleasure, because he engaged the attention of his auditors by 
the solidity of his matter and the strength of his reasoning. 

“ Junizu (Peter) son of a minister of Mer, in the diocese of 
Blois, was .born in 1637, and suceeeded his father in the ministry. 
His reputation afterwards made him be choses professor of theology 
and of Hebrew at Sedan ; the Calvinists being deprived of the academy 
in that town, in 1681, he retired to Rouen, and thence to Rotterdam, 
where he obtained a chair in theology. It was there, after the revo- 
cation, that he displayed the ardour of his zeal, by writings more 
likely to injure the cause which he detended than to be usetul to it, 
as they were replete with visions and invectives against. the Catholic 
powers. Sensible and equitable catholics and protestants now agree 
in the judgment which should be passed on his writings and conduct ; 
they admit that he had much ardor and vehemence, but avow, at 
the same time, that his zeal degenerated even to fury and delirium. 
He published a great many controversial works, and some sermons 
which he preached before the revocation, and which, consequently, 
contain less acerbity, and are read with more pleasure. Jurieu died 
at Rotterdam, in 1713, aged 76. 

“« Lenrant, (James) a celebrated protestant, theologian, and 
historian, was born at Bazovhe, in Beauce, 1661, and the son of a 
clergyman. He became chaplain to the Dowager electress Palatine, 
and minister of the French church of Heidelberg, in 1683; in 1688 
he went to Berlin, where he was preacher to the electiess, chaplain 
to the Prince Electoral, and member of the Academy of Sciences, 
established in that city. Lenfant loved society, spoke in an insinuat- 
ing and delicate manner, was of a sweet and peaceful temper, and 
very industrious ; he died paralytic in 1728. He published a great 
number of works, the principal of which are his ‘ History of the 
Council of Constance,” that of ‘* The Council of Pisa,” and that of 
‘© The War of the Hussites, or the Council of Basle." His sermons 
are methodic and well written. 

“ Martin, (David) one of the most learned protestant theolo- 
gians, was born at Revet, diocese of Lavaur, in 1639. After the 
revocation he left the church of Caune, of which he was minister, 
went into Holland, and became pastor at Utrecht, where he died 
in 1721, aged 82. His principal works are the “ History of the 
New and Old Testament,” in two folio vols illustrated with 444 prints, 
and known under the name of “ Bible de Mortier ;* a Bible printed 
in two folio vols. at Amsterdam in 1737; and 3 volumes of sermons, 
containing sound sentiments, and in a correct style, but destitate of 
animation or ardour. 

* Mestexzat, (John) a famous protestant minister; exercised 
his sacred functions at Charenton with the greatest reputation ; he was 
born at Paris, iu 1592, and died in 1055, after being engaged in the 
most important affrirs. He was an able man, of resolute genius; he 
spoke one day to Cardinal Richelieu in favour of his communion with 
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90 much ardour that the cardinal said, ‘ behold the boldest minister 
in France.” The protestants viewed him as capable of coping with 
the ablest catholic controversialists. 

** Morus, {or perhaps Morris) (Alexander) was born at Castres, 
in 1616, of a Scottish father, and principal of a college whicb the 
Calvinists had in that city; he was sent to Geneva, where he filled 
the chairs for Greek and Theology, and performed the daties of a 
minister, Saumaise invited him to Holland, where he was appointed 
professor of theology in Middleburgh, afterwards of history in Am- 
sterdam, which he discharged with ability, and in 1655 made a tole- 
rable long tour in Italy, during which he published a beautifal poem 
on the defeat of the Turkish fleet by the Venetians. This wor’: 
obtained him a gold chain, which the republic of Venice presented to 
him. Retarning to France, he preached at Charenton, where his 
sermons collected multitudes, less by their eloquence than by the 
satiric allusions, and witticisms, with which be interspersed them. 
This singular man died at Paiis, in the house of the Duchess of Rohan, 
in 1670, aged 54. Such of his sermons as have been printed do not 
correspond with his reputation as a preacher ; his style is, in general, 
inanimate and without smoothness. 

‘* Saurin (James) was born at Nimes, in 1667, and died in 1730, 
[The life of this preacher is sufficiently Known in this eountry; M. 
Caillot would have given him a place as an orator between Bourda- 
loue and Massilon, had he been a catholic; he acknowledges, how- 
ever, that the first time the celebrated Abbadie heard him preach, he 
exclaimed, ‘ is it a man or an angel who speaks ?'] 

‘© Sponneim (Frederick) was born at Amber, Upper Palatinate, 
in 1660. He wasa successful candidate for the philosophy chair at 
Geneva, in 1626, in 1631 he succeeded to the theology chair, left 
vacant by Bennet Turretin, which he filled with so much distinction 
that he was called to Leyden to the like place in 1642, where he 
sustained and increased his reputation ; but his great labours brought 
on a disease which occasioned his death in 1649; he lcft seven chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom has obtained celebrity among antiquaries 
and negotiators. 

“* Ezeckiel, son of the preceding, was born at Geneva, in 1629. 
At the age of 25 he was appointed tator to the only son of the Elector 
Palatine; the duties of which he discharged with great prudence ind 
capacity. {This author paséed the greater part of his time rather as 
a practical politician, than a divine; went on several embassies to 
Italy, France, Prussia, Holland, and England, where he. died in 
1710; his work on medals is well known, but Lis only claims to the 
character of a preacher rest on two juvenile sermons, one on the 
«* manger,” and the other on the “ cross,” of which extracts are 
here given, as being extremely rare. | 

«“ Supervitte, (Daniel de) minister of the Walloon church of 
Rotterdam, was born in 1657, at Saumur, in Anjou, where he 
studied, and afterwards at Geneva, and distinguished himself under 
the ablest professors of theology. He went to Holland in 1685, the 
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year of tlie revocation of the edict of Nantz, and died at Rotterdam 
in 1728. His sermons, i 4 vols. Svo. are worthy Of being placed 
by the side of those of Saurin, and contaim many pieces equally 
well-written and well meditated: 

“ Trerze (J. Colas de Ja) was born about twenty years before the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz; ‘bisfather was distinguished by his 
virtues and talents», Pereccuted in ltistamily and person, be retired 
to Utrecht, where he finished his studies, which he had commenced 
at Saumur; he was chaplain toa regiment eight years. Atter the 
peace of Riswick he went from Amsterdam to London, where he 
was appointed pastor of the Walloon church. -In a short time he was 
called to Delft, and finally went to Rotterdam, where be died in 172s. 
La Treille united to all the qualities of the heart, which make a 
civil and even amiable man, a pure and vigorous taste, an exact logic, 
and a profound knowledge of the seriptures and of the human heart.” 


Such are the characters which a modern Frenchman ven- 
tures to give of the french protestants, who lived ‘prior. to 
the perfidi ous and cruel revocation of a solemn agreement; a 
crime which none but monarchs can commit, and for chia 
there is no other punishment than that of perpetual infamy 
and execration. One extract from Dubose’s sermon on the 
victory of the Christian soldier, will convey an idea of the 
fature of this work, which is not very methodically arranged 
or well digested, 


*“ La vie delhomme en général n'est autre chose qu’un combat 
continue! ot t'on a satis cesse des fatigues A souftrir, des périls a 
essuyer, des ennemis 4 reponsser, des assauts a soutenir, des morts a 
éviter, et of les jours de tranquillité et de repos ne sont que de courtes 
treves et de petites suspensions d’armes qui ne sont pas de longue 
durée: si cela est vrai de l'homme en général, ce l'est beaucoup plus 
du chrétien en particulier, car il est certain que la vie est une milice 
et une guerre continuelle, C'est pourquoi |'écriture n'emploie point 
de comparaison plus ordinaire que celle qui est prise de Ja profession de 
la discipline militaire: I’Eglise y est appellée une armeée ; les tidéles 
des soldats ; Jésus Christ un capitaine; Ja profession da christianisme 
un combat; ceux qui s’opposent ¥ notre salat des ennemis; les tenta- 
tions qui nous arrivent des assau s; les vertus chrétiennes des armes; |’eb- 
pérance un casqte ; la justice un corselet ; Ja foi un bouclier#Ja parole 
de Dieu une épée ; la confession de notre croyance un symbole, C'est 
a dire l'écharpe et l'enseigne de notre milice; les’ moyens de notre 
communion avec Jésus Christ des sacremens, terme emprunté de ‘la 
guerre, qui ‘signifie Je serment de fidélité que les soldats faisaient a 
leur capitaine; le Saint Esprit une huile et une onction, par allusion 
a la coftuine des anciens, qui oignaient Jeurs armes et leurs personnes 
pour €tre plas propres au combat ; la persévérance day la justice une 
victoire ; la récompense qn nons est proutise une couronne ; énfin, 
pour distin iguer lEglise de la terre de celle du ciel, “on appelle érdi- 
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nairement lune militante et l'autre triomphante; encore faut—il 
reconnoitre qu'il n’y a point de plus rude guerre que celle du chrétien 
gui veut combattre /e Lon combat de la fui, car il n’y a point de guerre 
dans je monde qui n’ait ses tréves, et. la nuit au moins impose silence 
au bruit des armes, et par ses ténbres scpare Jes ennemis les plus 
acharnés ; mais il n'y a point de tréve pour un chrétien,” 


We might select several other pieces more original than the 
above, and more argumentative; but those whom they will 
interest, must consult the volume, to acquire ¢ a more extensive 
knowledge of the French style of pulpit declamation. It is 
yortable, but perhaps sufficiently copious for the «occasional 
use of English preachers, who may derive from it some useful 
suggestions. Protestant readers however should always remem- 
ber, that these selections are made by a Cath lic, who of 
course appreciated them according to the taste of a “Papist. 
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Recueil d Antiquites Romaines et Gauloises, trouvées dans la 
Flandre proprement dite, &§c. 


A collection of Roman and Gallic Antiquities found in Flanders 
properly so called, with the ney of the places where they 
have been discovered. By M. J. de Bast, Canon of the 
Cathedral, and Curate of the Church of St. Nicholas of 
Ghent, and Member of several Academics. A new edition, 
augmented two-thirds by the author, with 300 figures, [on 19 
plates] and enriched by historical and critical remarks on seve- 
ral interesting points of the Roman period, and of the middle 
age. Ghent. Pp. 670, 4to. Imported by Deconchy. 


M. Bast appears to feel something of true national spirit, and 
to be not unwilling to revive the ancient appellation of his 
country. The monuments, medals, and other antiquities, 
found in Flanders, properly so called, are geographically 
arranged, according as they have been disc overed in the diffe- 
rent cities, towns, or villages, amounting to more than a 100, 
the greater part of which are in what has heen called the 
department of the Scheld; but the remainder belongs to the 
departments of the Lis, Jemmapes, the North, Pas de Calais, 
Two Nethes, and the Dyle... The author devotes a part of his 
work to inquire if all Flanders were formerly subjected by the 
Romans, and although the Belgians were conquered by Czesar, 
about 58 fears before the Christian era, yet this conqueror 


never penetrated into the interior of Flanders. Nevertheless, 


numerous Roman monuments are found in the centre ot 
Flanders, and, Strabo says, lib, 4, that ali the people who 
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inhabited this side of the Rhine, then bore the Roman yoke - 


with the most tranquil submission; hence the author infers 
that the Flemish had been subjected in the reign of Augustus, 
as medals of that emperor are found, but none of Julius 
Cesar.’ M, Bast also mentions the places in Flanders which 
have been traversed by ancient military roads. He ‘ikewise 
defines the terms civitas, urbs, oppiduin, castrum, castellum, &c, 
and ajso those used in numismatics. 

Ghent is naturally the first. place which engages the author's 
attention ; and he commences with its antiquity, ancient names, 
such as Portus Ganda, P.Gantus, P.Gandavus, P.Grandensis, &c. 
and the medals which have been found in this eity and its envi- 
rons. ‘The Jatter are of Nero, Trajan, Adrian, Sabinus, Anto- 
ninus, Faustinus, senior and junior, Posthumus, &e, Otho’s 
ditch, which has been so often the subject of controversy, and 
supposed to form the limit between the empire and France, M. 
Bast-very frankly treats as fabulous, and with great probability 
asserts, that no such thing ever had existence; shews that the 
origin of all the tales respecting this imaginary ditch may be 
tra ed to the fact.of a canal from:the Scheld to Ghent, which 
stij] exists, and which from time inimemoria], has been called 
OtjoGragt, ar Otho’s ditch...The author thinks this canal 
made a part of the fortifications erected by the emperor Otho, 
for the defence of castrum novoum. or the new castle, which he 
raised at the confluence of the Scheld and, Lis, to fix the limits 
of the empire on the side of France. The belfrey of Ghent, 
it appears, may be almost dated from the erection of that city 
into a commune by Philip of Alsace, in 1178, as the bell-tower 
was built in 1183. At Tronchienves more than 200 Roman 
medals have been found; at Merendré several medals, and, five 
feet below. the soil, an urn with ashes, some pieces of a species 
of poignard, and the head of a stag, were found; at - Destel- 
berghe, a labourer found in the micdle of a field, three feet 
below the soil, 137, Reman medals, chiefly brouze ; at H ette- 
ren, the labourers discovered, four feet below the surface, thirty 
sepulchral urns, of baked elay, abont 23 Jnglish inches high. 
M., Bast on this circumstance is led to make-some remarks on 
the antiquity of burning and interting the. dead. At Meerle- 
beke, grcat numbers of Roman medals have been discovered ; 
one peasant found above 200 in bronze; in 1800 an earthern 
pot was dug up with fourteen. bronze medals; butin 1797, a 
small vase of then clay was found filled with 98 silver medals 
of Roman emperors, trom Victoring to Julian the Apostate. 
An ancient pot for domestic purposes, and more shan fifty 
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fifneral urns of different sizes, have also been found in this 
place. | 

At Beveren, in a moss about 14 or 15 feet deep, were found 
an antique eastern dish, an enormous quantity of grains of 
wheat, a considerable heap of charcoal, a stone hatchet, a 
piece of hart’s horn, with a cavity in one end, and vines with 
their branches symetrically planted. .The stone axe, and the 
hart’s horn, the author thinks have been united, the latter 
being the handle of the former, and concludes that such axes 
have served the ancient people of the uorthern parts of Gaul 
as arms. At Oudenarde, medals of the Gauls, and first kings 
of France, have been found, as well as great mumbers of 
Roman ones, in silver and gold. The village of Velsicquc, dis- 
tinguished for the Roman monuments which it contained, leads 
the author to inquire whether the name of this place, in Latin 
Veltcica,-is derived from that of the camp of Cicero, brother 
to the orator, who pitched it among the Nervians, as if it were 
said by contraction, Veltcic, instead of Velt Cwweronis, Cicero’s 
camp. ‘This notion he considers untenable, as well as that of 
the camp near the village of .4ssche, between Brussels 
and Alort. Of Mare van Vaernewyck’s Belgic history and 
antiquities, published at Ghent in 1784, he asserts that it is 
‘“‘ the most overwhelming mass of nonsense with which the 
press ever groaned.” Tournay has long been celebrated for its 
antiquities ; the author has now only described them more accu- 
rately, as well as minutely, than they have hitherto been. The 
bronze figure of Isis, notwithstanding the dissertation of Can- 
negieter on this subject, is also discussed, and the means by 
which this Egyptian goddess was introduced into Belgic Gaul 
examined, with some remarks on the figure of Atys. The 
tomb of Childeric i, has been long known, although again 
described by M. Bast. Between Hollain and Rongy a rude 


naked stone is found, vulgarly called Pierre Brunehaut, or: 


Brunehaut stone, which the aut!-or shews can have no relation 
to the queen of that name; he likewise refutes: the opinion of 
Catullus, that this stone is a monument destined to perpetuate 
the memory of Ciesar’s victory over the Nervians, «nd that of 
bishop Nelis, who censidered it as Commemorating a victory of 
the Tournavans over the Herulé, or as a’ limit to provinces or 
districts ; and concludes that: itis a’monument of*the highest 
antignity, belonying to the first people who visited the country, 
and that it recalls to memory the origin of society, the infancy 
and simplicity of the-arts m the first ages of the world. \ Jt is 
159 French inches long, (above 14 English feet) 111 broad, 
and eighteen thick. A stone of such singular dimensions is 
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likely to attract‘a certain degree of attention in all-ages, with 
out supposing it ever designed or appropriated to any specific 
purpose. Near Flines lex Marchiennes, is a small lake called 
Mar de Flmes, above 300 Roman medals and other antiquities 
were discovered in 1304, and in a moss an antique flat-bot- 
tomed boat was found entire, cut out of the trunk of a tree 
like a canoe. 

The pharo of Boulogne M. Bast thinks was that erected by 
Cajus Caligula, during his riditulous expedition to the borders 
of the ocean. Suetonius mentions the structure, and the author 
fixes it at Boulogne, contrary to the opinions of Hadrian 
Junius, Oudaan, Van Loon, Cannegicter, and others, who 
place it at the mouth of the Rhine, near Brittenburg. The 
sea having -undermined the rock on which the pharo stood at 
Boulogne, it fellin July 1644. The néxt question is the situa- 
tion of Portus Itius, whence Cesar sailed to invade Britain, 
In the commentaries three sea ports are described as belonging 
to the Morins; the firsts Portus Itius, the 2d he called Uite- 
rior and Superior, relatively to the interior of Gaul, whence he 
proceeded, and to Armorica whence his fleet sailed; this port 
was more easterly than the first, and 8000 paces’ farther from 
Armorica; the 3d was situated a little lower, where two of his 
vessels anchored, not being able to reach the same port as the 
others. ‘This is called port Inferior. In discussing the various 
opinions of writers the author endeavours to prove with some 
plausibility, that Portus tins was at Boulogne, that of Uiterior 
and Superior at Ambleteuse‘and Witsan, and port Inferior at 
Estaples. Cesar, he thinks, after leaving Portus Itius, or Bou- 
logne, touched at Dover, and disembarked at Deal. 

The ‘peat-mosses on the “borders of Flanders, and near 
Bruges, are remarkable for the immense quantity of antique 
vases which have been discovered in them during the last 
thirty years. «Some of these vases are made of whitish earth 
very little burnt, but the greatest number-are of finer and more 
compact clay, tvell burnt, and ‘made with’much delicacy and 
accuracy. Some are distinguished for their brilliant red colour, 
others of the natural colour of the earth, and several are 
covered with a varnish, black, brown, ‘gray‘or red: Th the spire 
of the ancient church of St. Walburge, on demolishing it, a 
square crypt (caveat carre) was found, ornamented internally 
with bricks figured in low relief ;*these bricks "are 54 inches 
broad, and four high, with the figures well designed: They 
are of the same kind as those which Cannegieter and others 
supposed to represent the rape of the prephetess Velleda ; 
but the author, with good reason, considers theft to-be of an 
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age posterior tothe Romans ; that the soldiers are not\in the 
Romati costume, that the traits of Velleda are indistinet, and 
that he isinclined to believe the figures are designed to repre- 

sent:thg history.of Sampson and Delilah, with the jaw-bone of 
an ass, and the foxes tied by the tails with firebrands, &c. In 
this opinion we partly concur, and also believe, that the brick 
at Cambridge, said to be Roman, and describ ed in the’2d vol. 

of the Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinets is more 
modern than the days of the Romans. In a peat-moss, and a 
wood, near aesmunster, the ancient burg of the country of 
Waes, several antique brenze figures, great numbers of sepul- 
chial vases, some with two handles, and a bronze eutung 
instrument were found. ‘The author supposes, but it is a mere 
conjecture, that this is a Gallic instrument, which was used in 
the ceremonies of the Druids, to collect the mistletoe of the 
oak, the thing most sacred in their religion. 

Many other places have furnished curious and interesting 
antiquities, too numerous to be here particularized, but which 
the author has rendered highly interesting ‘by his accurate his- 
torical and critical remarks, his illustrations from elassic 
authors, and his judicious descriptions. ‘The plates and tables 
annexed are extremely convenient; for the easier intelligence 
of the immense multitude of medals which have been found 
in Flanders, properly so called, he has given in chronological 
order the names of the emperors, empresses, Cesars, and 
usurpers, whose medals are mentioned in this‘work. Another. 
table contains the Latin legends abridged, and the principal 
explained; and to the whole is added an.index: M. Bast’s 
descriptions of the medals are also clear and intelligible. One 
thing must occur to every reader of this ingenious and elegant 
volume,—how did such immense quantities of medals, (coins) 
and works of ancient ari, congregate in the small district 
called Flanders? Was it formerly the most populous» and 
important part of ancient Gaul? In Normandy and Picardy 
few monuments of antiquity are found; it must, therefore; be 
considered somewhat- singular that the Flemish villages and 
bogs should beso abundantly supplied with them. As to the 
_ coins found in the» peat-mosses, that circumstance may be 
easily explained ; the rapid formation of peat-moss, the devas- 
tation of woods.in: the vicinity of military camps, and the 
necessity for ‘money in-such places, are sufficient reasons why 
numefots antiquities should be found accumulated in these 
bogs; formed by the combination of water and vegetable matter. 
But the author has not beer able to account very satisfactorily 
for the bronze’statues of Isis, Atys, &c. without supposing a 
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somewhat improbable degree of taste and cultivation ip the 
Flemish, at a period too early to be warranted by historical 
evidence or facts. Among the warlike Belgians we should 
have expected to find more military weapoas than appear to 
exist. 
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Annals of the (French) Musenm of natural: History, parts 70, 
71, 72, and 73, year 7. d4to. Imported by Deconchy. 


CUVIER gives a minute account of one of the mollusca found 
in the Mediterranean, in a “ Memoir on the genus Thethys 
and its anatomy.” The largest of these soft-bodied herma- 
phrodite animals which the author has seen, were from six to 
eight inches, and three to four broad. It has neither teeth nor 
tongue, and is the first gasteropode which M. Cuvier has found 
without these instruments; a fleshy trunk supplies their place. 

The same author continues his researches on the fossil 
bones, in the environs of Paris. This is the 5th memoir, which 
embraces the vertebre and detached ribs, of the anoplotherium 
and paldotherian. 

Jussieu's 8th memoir on “ the characters of families drawn 
from the seeds, and confirmed or rectified by the observations 
of Gertaner, and particularly on the Caprifolia, and the new 
family of Loranthus,” contains some ‘minute distinctions and 
descriptions of the viscum album ; and in adding a new genus 
to the Caprifolium, he carries horteusia to the family of saxi- 
fragia and genus hydrangea. 

M. Haiy has made some important additions to his labours 
in crystallography, and here gives an interesting description of 
the crystalline forms of arsenical iron. When the author 
published his treatise, he was far from expecting that the 
numerous applications of his theory could have the same degree 
of precision. Some substances either by their minuteness or 
the inequalities which altered their faces, the measure of their 
erystals was only approximate ; subsequent researches, how- 
ever, have enabled him to make the results of calculation cor- 
respond exactly with those of the geometry of nature. Arse- 
nical iron, called by Werner arsenik-hies, and formerly known 
by the name of mispikel, is one of the mineral substances 
which yave M. Haiiy the greatest trouble to ascertain the form 
of its crystals. Romé de Vlle noticed only two forms, the 
author has described a third, and details the forms of five 
varieties of this mineral. 
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“ ist. Primitive arsenicaliron, an upright prism with rhomboidal 


bases; angle‘of incidence 111° 18’. Ihave a group of crystals of 
this variety mixed with crystals of cubo-octaedral sulphurated lead 
and prismatic quartz. In another group the crystals of arsenical iroa 
are covered with a layer of sulphurated iron. 2d Unitary arsenical 
iron. The primitive variety each base of which is replaced by an 
acute diedral summit. Incidence 115° 32‘. This variety is one of 
those which have not yet been described ; it is found in the mines of 
Saxony, near Freyberg. 3d, Ditetraedral arsenical iron ; it diflers trom 
the preceding in this, that the diedral summit which replaces each 
base of the primitive form is obtuse ; incidence 1470 2’. The pri- 
mitive variety passes to the latter by a train of intermediate degrees ; 
it is the effect of the stria, the bases of which are charged parallel to 
their small diagonals. In some crystals the two summits approach so 
as to make the most prominent lateral ridges almost disappear. Emme 
merling has made this modification a particular variety, which he 
considers as a very acute octaedron. Its resemblance to the torm of 
prism with diedral summits appears to have escaped his observation. 
This double office, of which many instances occur in the works of 
learned foreigners, proceeds from the kind of law which they have 
imposed on themselves to describe the crystals such as they appear 
to the eye, without having recourse to a gonyometer. ‘The true prin- 
ciple, relative to the determination of crystallized varieties, consists in 
this, that two forms are identic when their faces are in equal number 
and have the same respective incidences, whatever may be the figure 
other wise of these faces, which may vary indefinitely, according as they 
are nearer or more remote from the centre in one crystal than another. 
When these diversities, therefore, are carried te a certain degree, 
they change entirely the aspect of the crystals, so that the observer 
who confines himself solely to the judgment of his eye, takes a simple 
accidental modification for the index of a distinct variety. ‘This is what 
takes place with respect to the mineral in question, in which the 
change of the lateral trapeziums into acute a gles by the approach of 
the summits, gave birth to the idea of a new crystallization, which is 
not less opposed to the theory than the system. 4th. Unibinary aise- 
nical iron; the unitary variety in which the terminal ridges are eact: 
replaced by two facetts; incidence 100° 49’. ‘This variety is also 
new, and found in the same place as the unitary. 5th, Quadsioctonal 
arsenical iron. This variety presents the union of the terminal faces 
in the ditetraedral variety with those of the unitary 
1462 41’. | 

“ The form of upright rhomboidal prism which arsenica] iron pre- 
sents, is alone sutticient, independent of its angles, and the dimensiong 
ef the integral molecule, to distinguish this species from all other 
metallic substances hitherto known, among which there is none whose 
crystals do not occasionally approach forms of another genius, such as 
the cube, rhomboid, hexaedral prism, &Xc. Arsenical iron some- 
times admits into its composition a quantity of silver, which, accord- 
ing to Klaproth, may amunnt to an sth of the mass 
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under the form of thomboidal prisms, similar to those of pure arse- 
nical irou, exeept that they are more slender. It is the wezsserz of the 
Germap mine ralogists, which, acco rding to the principles of nonmien- 
clature that I have adopted, ought to be called argentiferous arsenical 
tron. Mus weralogy offers a multitude of avalagous examples, in which 
the integral mo!ccules of two substances, which otherwise exist sepa- 
tate, are found associited in such a subline. that one of the two sub- 
stances commrtuncates to the other the particular character of its crys- 
tallization. This observation serves ‘o distinguish cases where the 
union of two substances constitutes by mixture but a simple variety, 
from those where two molecules in neutralizing each other, if we 
may so speak, give birth to a third which is of a dif leret it form, and, 
as a necessary consequence e, determines a new species.’ 


Rory de S. Vincent in a memoir, accompanied with excel- 
lent evgravings well designed, ** on the genus Batrachosperina 
of the family of Confervee, describes the RB. hbambusina. B. 
helmentosa, 1b. lidibunda confusa, B. ladibunda wquinoctialis, B, 
lud. montiforma, 2. lud. pulcherrona, B. lud. ewrulescens, B. 
lud. virescens, B. lud. stagnalis, By turfosa, B. kerotoplyta, B, 
iristis chlora, and B, tristis colorata. This author sceins totally 
ignorant of the works which English botanists have published 
on the confervee and cryptogamic plants, and wonders that 
Linneus did not make the batrachosperma a particular genus 
in his system. 


“¢ The batrachosperma,” says this braggart author, ‘ are very flex- 
ible filamentous confervee, whose cylindrical and jointed filaments 
are charged near their articulations with microscopic branches which 
are also jointed in their turn. The spaces between the knots of the 
latter are small oval globules perfectly transparent. These litle 
branches are disposed i whirls very compact and globularein the parts 
of the plant where their close approach does not force them to con- 
found themselves, or take a different figure. The fructification is 
constituted by aggravated germs in bodies neatly spherical, and very 
visible to the eye. ‘These bunches of germs, supported by a kind of 
articulated pedicule, are situated in the whirls; they detach them- 
selves in their maturity, which takes place when the imperceptible 
filaments escaping from all parts, present the rudiments of stems ot 
a new batrachosperma. A peculiar mucosilty covers all the parts of 
these vegetables ; it appears to be a property of the plant, and not a 
secreted substance with which it envelops itself.” 


M. Bory observed seven varieties in the species B.ludibunda, 
which grows on the borders of pure water, obscure basons and 
fountains, and exhibits considerable variety of colours, grey, 
blue, violet, &c. 

Cuvier writes 2 most laborious memoir on the fossil bones of 
ruminating animals found in arable land. The principal of 
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these are the Irish elk, the small stag with slender horns, found 
at Etampes, the stag of Scania, and great butlalo of Siberia, 
all of which are bones of ruminating animals now unknown; 
those known are the common hart, common rocbuck, aurochs, 
ox, Which seeuis to be the original stock-of our domestic oxen, 
and the builalo with meeting horns, which appears analayous to 
the musk ox of Canada. ‘The situation of these fossil bones, 
aud their depth im the ground, are very imperfectly known ; 
the author — that the bones of the known animals have 
been gradually buried dike both animal and vegetable matter 
ily , and th at those of the unknown ones have suffered at the 

enersl convulsion of our vlob a or, a > Mr. Day ) would SHY, 
i ke eyery rational Christian, at the genx “a delug 


M. Bary furnishes another memoir on a genus of conferve, 
which he caits droparnaldia, tor his friond M, Draparnaud. He 
has observed four spectes of this, new geuus in fresh water; 
but as they appear to be varieties of couferva nnitabilis, we 
should like to have betier authority for the admission of sucha 
genus, Which he admits approaches that of ba/rachospermm. 

Thouin describes what he s 9M sa new kind of graft, and 
calls it the Museum graft, but which is nothing more than graft- 


ing two upright succours by appro: ach, when the leaves are half 
expanded, aud enabling them im this manner to form two dis 
tinct branches above their union, and two stems and roots 
remaining below it. 

M, Flugge writes a description of a new species of prim- 
rose, the prinwia pertevuand. ‘This primrose is similar to 
Jdacqguin’s pier elalwr, . found in Spain, near Coruna, where 
the people call it capriciusa. ‘The specific name given to it is 
in honor of M. Perrein, che surgeon of a slave ship, who made 
twelve voyages to Angola, and died at New Orleans, in conse- 
quence of eating food dressed in copper vessels badly tinned, 

This new spect ies, Independent of other distinctions, is 
known by its caltx being deeply divided into five parts. Its 
seeds have been preserved and planted with success at Bour- 
deaux. M. Flugge also describes a new species of hawthorn, 
which he calls crategus heterophylla. According to the French 
botanists who follow Tournefort at the garden of plants, this 
plant should be called mespilus heterophylla; as the former 
genus has bony kernels, and- the latter cartilaginous. The 
specific name helerophylla has been given it in preference to 
multiflora, because the author observed tw6 successive years, 
that the young boughs of a cut branch bore leaves quite 
diffetent from those of a branch which had not - expe- 
rienced the gardener’s pruning kniie. These.leaves are almost 
rhomboidal, divided to the middle in three lobes deeply dehted, 
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and in the form of a wedge near the base. ‘The larger si 
lengthened tube of the calix, and especially the form of the 
leaves, distinguish this species from Jacquin’s crategus 
monogyna. 

M. Hammer, professor at Strasburgh, gives a design and 
description of the Touyu, or American ostrich. (Struthio, 
Americanus, Lin.) This bird having only three toes, he 
observes, “ the ‘Touyu will constitute a middle genus between 
the ostrich and cassowary, and will form the passage from one 
to the other!” This, indeed, is a worthy disciple of Werner ; 
the passage from one species of mineral to another, and the 
passage from one kind of animals to another; what admirable 
naturalists! Upon this convenient principle, the hawk might 
be a passage from the sparrow to the eagle! After this speci- 
men, we apprehend naturalists will not repose much confidence 
in professor Hammer’s observations, and it does little credit to 
the Parisian professors to suffer such nonsense, and ignorant 
folly, to appear in their annals. 

Geoffroy St. Hilaire, the most ferocious declaimer against 
the English philosophers, of all the Parisian professors, gives 
a brief account of the objects of natural history which he 
robbed in Portugul. He avows that he. was deputed by his 
* master from Paris to go to Lisbon to seize, and carry off all the 
subjects of natural history which he thought proper. In order, 
however, to disguise this order to rob, and to-delude the Por- 
tuguese more effectually by preventing them from concealing 
their most curious articles, he carried a box of insignificant 
minerals all well labelled and arranged into a system, and with 
these he expected to procure by barter every thing of the like 
kind in Portugal. In this he succeeded, and expresses his gra- 
titude to the “ generous «men, whom he cannot yet name with- 
* gut danger,” at the same time that he acknowledges to have 
"plundered their’ prupeiity merely because they knew he was 
‘authorized to do so. From the public library and its rich cabi- 


“wet Of anedals, he did not steal any thing, aad in consequence . 


* . of this liberality, (worthy man !) “ during the latter period of 

“his residence in Lisbon, the Portuguese testified to him so 
> much-bebévolence, that the English, regulating their conduct 
| that of the Portuguese, saw themselves obliged to consent to 
departure of my collections.” This isthe inanner ih which 






this French robber speaks of the simple English who thus dis- 

pnestly suffered him tu plunder their allies, and walk off quietly 
with the booty! ‘The private cabinet of the Prince of Brazil 
was the pritmary object of his covetousness, as the’ articles were 
chieBy un Brazil, 2 country whose productions were almost 
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unkown at Paris. The royal cabinet, and that of Ajuda, were 
completely plundered, the latter in particular of its immense 
quantities of dried plants. But such was the politeness of the 
Portuguese even after the defeat and expulsion of the French, 
that they thanked (he says) Geoffroy for carrying away their 
collections which had occupied thirty years in forming, as the 
Parisian philosophers would publi sh their contents, and also 
the names of those who collected them, In return he pro- 
mised to send them back all the duplicates carefully labelled 
and arranged, whenever “ the communication between Paris 
and Lisbon should be re-established.” We find, however, 
that this robbery was not committed without some risk to the 
robber; as he advanced from the south of Spain to Lisbon, 
he ** found himself instantly invested by a furious populace ; 
and escaping from Meajadas and San Pedro, he could not 
pass Merida. That city was a prey to the greatest disorders ; 
he had suffered much, and it was not till eight days had 
expired that he was let out of prison with the assistant natu- 
ralist, Lalande, junior, who accompanied him during his tour, 
From Lisbon he was also obliged to march with the ariny on the 
15th of August, and after eight days ‘aumpaign he returned.” 
The list of objeets which he amassed contains 68 mammifere, 
443 birds, G2 reptiles, 162 fish, 490 shells, 12 erustaces:e, 
722 insects, in all 1259, besides 3000 plants from Brazil, 
Peru, Goa, Cochinchina, &c. All these objeets the English 
not only suffered him to carry off, but actually furnished him 
with shipping for the purpose! For this, they are now, and 
most deservedly too, although very ungratefiilly, laughed at as 
simpletons! Sir H. Dal: rymple knew that the French were. 
not suffered to carry away their booty of this nature at Egypt, 
and how he came to let them do it in the present case, can 
ouly be accounted for on the same principle as he was frig h- 
tened by dir mille Russes. All such property was national, aid 
therefore shou'd have been captured the samme as the arms. or 
ammunition; had it, indeed, been the ‘private property of 
Geoffroy, and destined solely for his private use, then it would 
have becn honourable to let it pass unmolested $ but as it, as 
well as the box of minerals which he broug sht there, were 
really Buonaparte’s, and he only a servant sért to sérve his- 
master in this department, it is an. additional stigma’ ort" the 
taste as well as principle of thosé English’ officers who iguo-” 
rantly suffered such a collection’ of natural “history to be 
transported to Paris, Age 
A-memoir by Jussieu, ‘Son the genus Philipad of Thun 
berg, and other plants of the same ‘eats |  scomains a grené- 
Arprenpix, Antisac. Rey. Fol, ii 
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many vague conjectures, and cited opinions, but establishes 
nothing positive. 

A comparative analysis by Laugier of ferruginous sand found 
at St. Michael’s, in St. ‘Domingo. and on the borders of the Loire, 
near Nantz, furnishe d the following results: by calcining the 
ferruginous sand with pot-ash, digesting it afterwards with 
muriatic acid, or omitting the former process, gave in the St. 
Domingo sand, metallic iron 45, silica 17:5, titanium 13°5, 
alumine 12°4, manganese 5, chromium 2°5, copper 2°5, and 
traces of lime=98'4. The Loire sand gave only metallic 
iron 76°5, titanium 10, manganese 8, alumine 3, and lime l= 
98°5. ‘The author thinks that the chromium and titanium are 
combined with the iron, as this ferruginous sand is much less 

voluble in acid, than when the iron is in a state of purity. 

M. Joseph Martin, director of the colonial culture of spice- 
trees at Cayenne, informs M. Thouin, that the breadfruit tree 
is flourishing under his care, in September 1808; since that 
period, we trust, it has flourished as well under other hands. 

MM. Fourcroy and Vauquelin, in a ‘** Memoir on the 
existence of calcareous oxalat in vegetables, and on the state 
in which lime is found in plants,’’ prove that “ there is 
probably no vegetable without a greater or less quantity of 
oxalat of lime; that this salt is often accompanied by citrat, 
tartrite, malat and acetat of lime; that of these three or four 
species of calcareous salts contained in vegetables, those which 
are soluble in cold or hot water, are carried off by floating, 
maceration, infusion and decoction in water ; that oxalat of lime 
yesists these trials, and always remains untouched in plants, 
otherwise exhausted by alcohol and water; that the means of 
proving its existence, is to maccrate the exhausted plants or 
their husks in water acidulated with nitric acid; that it is to 
the composition of this salt by fire, that the calcareous car- 
bonat is owing, which is found in the charcoal of plants, or 
burnt veretable matter, after being heated with alcohol and 
boiling water; that plants burnt and incinerated, before being 
heated with water and alcohol, yield more carbonat of lime 
from their ashes, because the latter contain the fixed product 
ef three or four specie s of calcareous vegetable salts ; and that 
the lime, or carbonat of jime, which is foundin vegetable ashes, 
is never contained in that state in the plants, but in that of 
calcareous salts, which the fire decomposes and reduces to 
their base, more or less saturated with carbonic acid, and 
formed by the combustion.” 

Vauguelin analyses the salsola tragus, by infusion in water, 
evaporation of this infusion and combustion, from which it 
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results, that this species of alkaline plants, contains 11 dif- 
ferent substances ; viz. SOLUBLE, a brown animal matter, soluble 
in water, and having the properties of albumin, oxalat of 
potash, acetat of potash in sinall quantities, sulphat of potash, 
and muriat of potash in great quantity ; INSOLUBLE SUB- 
STANCES, oxalat of lime, phosphat of magnesia, silica in a 
considerable quantity, alumin in a very small quantity, oxi- 
dated or phosphated iron, ligneous fibre, or wood, and some 
atoms of salt, with a soda base. ‘These results, the author 
thinks, confirms his previous conjectures, that the alkalies and 
alkaline earths which are found in the ashes of vegetables, 
exist in those living beings, combined with divers vegetable 
acids, and sometimes also with nitric acid. But how the vege- 
table acids are combined with the alkalis in plants, he is ata 
loss to determine, unless that they meet the alkalis in a state 
of carbonat, (which must be rare in uncultivated districts) or 
in that of sulphat or muriat. The discovery of the nature of 
the alkalis, that they are merely oxides, removes all these difh- 
culties and idle conjectures. | 

A memoir by M. Latreille, on the genus Anthidiwn of Fabri- 
cius, of the hymenopterous order, and family of bees, follows 
Mr. Kirby in dividing the Linnean genus apis. It is, as usual 
with this author, a very laboured and minute description, 
copious in new names, and not less so in new arrangements 
and diversified classifications. It contains synoptic and sys- 
tematic tables, in which the Anthidia are disposed in a natural 
order, and according to the characters common to both sexes. 

A very ingenious and long memoir by Mirbel, on the ana- 
tomical and physiological characters, which distinguish mono- 
cotyledon from dicotyledon plants, is of a nature not to be 
analysed. It is also illustrated by numerous plates, which 
render it impossible to convey any just conception of the 
author’s labours, without the assistance of the burin. 

From an abstract of the contents of the Muscum of Natural 
History in Paris, by Geotlvoy St. Hilaire, it appears that since 
1793, it has increased by 1008 manimiferz, aud 3309 birds ; 
and that at that period it only possessed 78 mammiferous ani- 
mals, and 463 birds. Such is the progress and effects of rob- 
bing all the countries of Europe, except England, and a part of 
Asia, of their collections of natural history, which were as 
justly the property of others, as gold and silver are, and to 
which even conquerors could have no more right, than they 
have to the private property of individuals; yet Buonaparte’s 
naturalists, perhaps, do not think that they have transgressed 
any moral Jaw, ov been guilty of theft, in plundering the cabinets 
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of the curious who are in general in all countries at least very 
inoffensive, if not among the most virtuous,. members of 
society. 
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Lettre an Comte {de} Moira, general des armées de sa Majesté 
Britannique, &c. Sur les Espagnols et sur Cadix, par [.¥.) le 
Baron de Geramb, Major General au service de sa Myyesté Ca- 
tholique Ferdinand VIT, Magnat de Hongrie, Chambellan 
actuel de sa igs i U Empereur d@’dutriche, &c. Second 
edition. Pp. 72, 4to. 10s. 6d. With a portrait. Vogel and 
Co. London. 


Letter to the Earl of Moira, on the Spaniards, and on Cadiz. 


Baron DE GreRAmB details a part of his own history in this 
singular epistle, and informs his lordship, that after sketching 

the grandeur of the House of Hapsburg, and being the his- 
torian of the most brilliant epochs of its glory, he could not 
contemplate its fall, and therefore resolved, immediately after 
its submission to Buonaparte, on abandoning Austria and his 
sovereign. Hlis tirst design was to carry his companions in 
arms with him to Spain, but in that he was disappointed, and 
he embarked himself, leaving ** the august family that had so 
long been the object of his affecti on, his children, and the 
tombs of his fathers,” touched at Malta, and landed at Sicily. 
Three years before, he had been de puted to present to her 
Sicilian. Majesty the ¢ ‘olours of the regiment which bore the 
name of the deceased empress, her daughter, of which the baron 
was colonel. Her Majesty treated him with great attention, 
of course, while he wept the death of “ her august d: wuighter, 
that adored empress who had been his tutelary angel.” His 
visit to Sicily naturally brought to his recollection this drama 3 


but as he had no consolation to offer, he contented himselt 


with writing a letter to her Sicilian Majesty, who answered 
with expressions of grief, but not of despondency. Sicily, 
however, had other ckiims on his attention; ‘ there, also, 
were deposited the remaivs of an adored wife, torn from his 
love three years ago; but (tender, affectionate husband!) he 


had no more tears to give to her meiory, the misfortunes of 


his country had exhausted them! No longer a wile, no 
longer a country, he exclaimed, Spaniards! you shall be my 
fellow-citize ns, my brothers! L shall die or triumph with you. 

Excellent! but how is this noble baron triumphing or dying 
with the Spaniards: Instead of being on the banks of 
the Guadaiquivir, he ts on the bauks of the Thames; in- 
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stead of wielding his sword for the $ Spaniards, and presenting 
his warlike brow to a base enemy, he is exhibiting his charm- 
ing, wild, epic, and sentimental figure in all the print-shops 
in London, and attracting the admiration of all the masque- 
rade virgins at the west side of the British metropolis.. A 
young handsome widower and warrior; what can withstand 
him? But, perhaps this Hungarian noble, aud Spanish Major- 
general, as he avows himself a good Catholic, is still serving 
the Spaniards, and discharging the duties of his office in the 
number and frequency of his invocations to Maria Santissima, 
or any other woman dead or living, who may be supposed capa- 
ble of killing the infidel and pertidious French. In this man- 
ner doubtless he is fulfilling his voluntary vows; and in doing 
so, we apprehend his conduct will not be partic ularly disagree- 
able to the French, who, like hardened infidels, have really wueh 
more reverence for English bayonets than Spanish sats! «The 
first view, indeed, of Spain, he avows, was followed by 
copious flow of tears and prayers, which our sentimental hero’ 
can manage almost with zs much rapid adrvitness as a Spanish 
lady can her fan. 

Of the Spanish people, however, Baron de Geramb has 
learned some very correct notions; he notices their character, 
entirely distinct from that. of other nations, which seems to 
unite all the contrarieties in which are safely blended chival- 
rous and religious exaltation, gallantry, and rigid morals, a 
taste for distant enterprizes, and an immutable attachment to 
their native soil, great activity, and the desire [besoin] of in- 
action; every thing, in short, which is pre-eminently destined 
to repel a forei ign yoke, although they may possess that trait 
and even want of forecast, which seem to favour the projects 
of their enemies. but leaving the province of speculation for 
that of observation, we turn to this pious paper-warrior’s 
description. 


«¢ Suddenly I heard the sound of bells,” says the major-general, 
“(and my eyes were turned to that multitude of steeples which rise 
like masts above the houses of Cadiz. Alas! said I, with bitterness, 
almost all the establishments formed by piety, are destroyed in the 
other parts of Spain; orgies are celebrated in the rétreats of virtue, 
and obscene songs resound in the aisle, where religious silence reigned ; 
the soldiery of the enemy bave profaned every thing. The godly man 
no longer finds a consecrated place of prayer; he prays among ruius, 
kneels down in blood, and prostrates shimeclf on dead bodies. Ali the 
landscapes have lost their freshness, all the sites their enchantment ; 
the rivulets which murimur are tinged with blood, the earth which 
covers the verdure is drenched with it. The virgins of the lord [what 
blasphemy !] have no longer an asylum ; the obscure caverns or deep 
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forests where they could have deposed the images of their saints, and 
breathed their religious hymns, have been explored by the enemy with 
a vigilance which nothing could escape: they are obliged to follow 
the train of the combatants who protect them, finding in dressing 
their wounds, the only consolation which heaven permits them, and 
the only duty which a savage enemy leaves them to fulfil. The 
solitary saints have been chaced from their cells by the noise of arias : 
they have been thrown back by the common peril into a world which 
they had abjured. But, it is not to admire its pomp, or taste its enjoy- 
ments; their venerable heads should brave the fire of the enemy, and 
their trembling hands seize the murderous arms. It is necessary that 
they should revenge themselves, and recover the altars around which 
they cannot yet unite, and becoming soldiers by necessity cease to be 
men by religion.” 


This advice is no doubt salutary; we wish the author’s 
account of the general devotion of the people in Cadiz to the 
cause of their country was without exaggeration, and that 
treason was never suspected, But our Hungarian Baron, and 
Imperial Chamberlain, (for the latter office, by the way, he 
appears eminently qualified) is much more accurate on other 
subjects ; love seems his favourite topic. His assistance at the 
funeral service for the soul of a deceased soldier displays a 
trait of national character. 


‘‘ The prayers,” says Ferdinand’s major-general, “ were finished, 
the Jast funeral sound dead in the vault of the church, the flambeaux 
were extinguished, a single lamp suspended in the middle of the 
chapel gave a feeble light. I was still on my knees praying with 
enthusiasm. Suddenly an apparition struck and dazzled me , a female 
of a middle stature, but of a celestial figure, dressed in long robes of 
mourning, was standing before me; I fixed her with surprize and 
enchantment, I saw nothing but melancholy in her looks; she made 
@ movement to go out; I followed her; we are at the door of the 
church," 


Will not the manly and modest cheek of the noble lord to 
whom this is addressed, be crimsoned with a blush on reading 
this commencement of an ——? But the gallant warrior says 
no, protests his innocence with fervour, denies that it has any 
resemblance to an intrigue in such a sacred place, (a thing not 
remarkably uncommon in Spain) affirms with great simplicity, 
that his “ grief and devotion had interested Dona “Maria; the 
sympathy of these two sentiments commenced our connection 
which had nothing in it but what was grave and innocent.” 
Had M. Geramb just left the mountains of Hungary we could 
believe this possible; but as he has written to Lord Moira 
“ from.the banks of the Nile, the Neva, and the Danube,” we 
think he might have had a little more knowledge of the world 
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than to promulgate such a tale or incident. It is true, the 
General afterwards puts a long enthusiastical discourse into 
the mouth of his Deha Maria, who gravely “ solicits the 
honour of dressing the first wound which he may receive in 
the service of Spain,” and after adverting to the political situa- 
tion of her country, the necessity of vigorous war, the inutility 
of sexual etiquette, &c. she concludes with some allusions to 
crowns of roses, (a favourite flower with the Andalusians). to 
* another sy mpathy than that which commenced their connec- 
tion, one day we shall breath love verses to accompany the soft 
harmony of our national instrument.” Perhaps, indeed, as 
the ladies of Cadiz speak French as indifferently as our author 
writes it, he may have misconceived their meaning. We must 
own, however, that we were grievously disappointed in this 
letter ; we expected from a General some valuable military and 
political observations, some useful and practical information, 
on the best means of resisting or conquering the enemy, with 
necessary hints respecting the artifices and system of bribery 
pursued by Buonaparte, and not a tissue of sentimental rhap- 
sodies or jejune reflections more worthy of a school boy, than 


a man and a military officer. Our expectations also derived 


some basis from the circumstance of this letter being addressed 
to a brave and able soldier, and written by a Hungarian to 
whom the love of liberty and independence must be natural. 

But the Baron, by way of atoning for his own deficiency, 
repeats some very sensible and judicious remarks made to him 
by an old Spaniard on the actual state and genius of his 
country, on the errors of the Supreme Junta, the talents and 
activity of Marquis Wellesley, and the conduct of the Spanish 
peasantry to the English soldiers. ‘This Spaniard, according 
to the author’s conversations with him, began by observing the 
singular and detached character of his countrymen ; their love 
of independence, and enthusiasm when roused into action; the 
horrid brutality of the French soldiers in slaughtering women 
and children; the necessity of having hatred as a principle, and 
vengeance as an object, contrary to “ the cowardly philanthro- 
pists who have lost the world by enervating characters.” He 
also sought to vindicate his countrymen from the accusation of 
barbarous, want of taste, and insociability ; justified their con- 
duct to the Moorish edifices, which are importunate monu- 
ments of their slavery, and not legacies left by their ancestors 
of their ercatness and genius, and observed that they were not 
molested, but only suffered to perish under the action of time. 
‘The features of the war against, Buonaparte are better 
sketched. 
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“‘ The insult offered to our honour, loyalty, and fidelity, was 
scarcely consummated, when the whole nation rose simultaneously. 
There was nothing concerted in this explosion; the parts the most 
yemote in Spain, and the points most opposite, experienced at the 
same time a commotion which extended itself even with more 
celerity than the electric fluid, without communicating itself, lke it, 
by successive shocks. Ali were moved, agitated, aud risen, at the 
same time. This moment immortalizes our nation; to feel thus an 
outrage is to have avenged it. We shall not be subjugated; no; ne- 
ver shall we receive the yoke that is wished to be imposed upon us in 
a manner the most revolting to a nation not vitiated. But, should the 
enemy succeed in occupying our territory; if he can flatter bimself 
with having conquered some ruins, and reigning over dead bodies ; if 
the last Spaniard had succumbed in disputing the last corner of the 
soil on which he stood, then we would have bequeathed our ven- 
geance to other nations, and full of admiration for our more than 
natural etforts, and for our unanimous resistance, they would come to 
contend with our executioners this sacred territory, and there, pene- 
trated with the example of our virtues, would temper their courage, 
revive their energy, and make the bones of our dead bodies leap in im- 
molating on the earth which covered them, the barbarians who would 
have sinitten us. It will not be possible for those who have so 
unjustly attacked, and cruelly treated us, to take from our name the 
dazzling and immortal eclat with which it will shine even to the most 
remote ages. The first effect of our wrath was to overturn with the 
rapidity of lightning the lawless bands which imagined themselves 

able to massacre us with impunity, or subjugate us without resistance. 
Since this grand success has been obtained by a single movement of 
an indignant nation, we have sustained the force of the most formi- 
dable and most numerous armies in Europe, without the least discou- 
ragement manifesting itself among us. This energy and magnani- 
mity are already inscribed on the immortal tablets of history, at the 
same time that the ferocity of our enemies is painted in traits of 
fire.” 


The conduct of the Supreme Junta, and its disastrous con- 
sequences, are next ably reviewed and deplored ; but of all its 
errors, that of not endeavouring to reconcile the Spanish and 
English to each other, or to remoye the prejudices consequent 
on the reserve of the one, and the pride of the other, as well 
as political and reltgious opinions ; is treated with the most 
severity. The mission and oe EN of Lord Wellesley are 
sufficiently lauded; he is styled a ** man, whose genius is as 
vast as the distant countries which he has governed ; he con- 
ceived at once our perils, and the means of preventing them.” 


If," continues this anonymous Spaniard, ‘* in some parts of 
Spain any prepossession has appeared against these heroic auxiliaries, 
it isnot that our gratitude for their efforts, and their sacrifices, can ever 
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be equivocal, or shall not be manifested one day by unanimous tran 
sports; but the minds of a people like the Spaniards, who have had 
little communication with others, experience, at first, some preju- 
dices, some repugnance, which time and intercourse can alone dis- 
sipate ; and if the Junta had here employed its influence, the two 
nations would now be united by their fraternity, as they have been, 
during two years, by their enthusiasm in the same cause.” 


Aw ingenious and well-merited apostrophe to George IIT, 
concludes this interesting, and truly patriotic, discourse of 
an old Spaniard. The author, dropping for a time his sen- 
timentality, relates several anecdotes, and among these, some 
instances of the humanity of the English soldiers, particularly 
the Highlanders, in giving their cloaks, or plaids, to cover 
the starving Spaniards. Another records the cool intrepidity 
of the ill-fated duke of Alburquerque, whom the author one 
day accompanied to reconnoitre the enemy, The baron, 
secing the duke very much exposed, requested him to retire ; 
and he had. scarcely uttered the word when a spent ball lodged 
in the cape of his coat. ‘The duke took it, and, with great 
coolness, said to the baron, “ General, receive this as the 
present of a Spaniard who esteems you. But take care your- 
self, for with your hussar dress, ‘and your orders, you are 
much more exposed thin me.” Li ought not to be omitted, 
to the honour of baron Geramb, that he attended the duke 
most faithfully to his last moments. In the same spirit, he 
wrote this romantic letter, in which he believed it his duty to 
prove “what generous virtues, what exalted sentiments, the 
Spanish nation is capable of ; a nation so ill appreciated, and 
that would have becn more respected, if it had been less un- 
known.” ‘To this we must add, and we hope the noble Hun- 

sarian will profit by it, that he would have rendered the Spa- 
nish character in this country a much greater service, had he 
detailed his own observations wit h more historical fidelity, and 
less of romantic sentimentality, He proposes going to Ame- 
rica; we fear the journey wil! neither improve his taste nor his 
philanthropy. We would recommend him to evince his love 
of independence, by a campaign in the Peninsula, prior to his 
crossing the Atlantic. 
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Verzeichniss der sehr ansehnlichen und auserlesenen Thaler-und 
Munzsamlung, &c. 


Catalogue of a grand and excellent Collection of Dollars and 
Medals, made hy the late P. H. de Blanckenhagen, and 
arranged according to the Cabinet of Dollars of the late D. 
S. de Madai. 2 vols. 4to. Riga. Imported by Deconchy. 


Fortunate y of all the follies which infest literary men, that 
of forming expensive collections of modern coins is the least 
common in this country. On the Continent, it has been pur- 
sued to the utmost extreme, as a profitable speculation ; many 
individuals of limited fortune, and still more limited know- 
ledge, have devoted their attention to the formation of a cabi- 
net of medals, trusting that, at theit death, the sale of their 
collections would procure an ample provision for their families. 
Such speculations may succeed for atime; but their success 
must have a very definite limit, and not a few of the families 
of deceased collectors have been obliged to incur a heavy ex- 
pense in printing copious catalogues, for which the conse- 
quent sales have not always remunerated them. The Germans 
by this plan sold many collections not only of medals, but also 
of minerals, to persons in this country. The design, however, 
was soon discovered; the pretended deceased collector some- 
times re-appeared, and made another collection; and thus 
the rapacity of wealth defeated the speculations of others, who 
might have been somewhat more prudent. 

That the collection from which the catalogue before us was 
drawn up, had been made with some such views as we have 
stated, van scarcely be doubted, when it is remembered, that 
its framer, M. Blanckenhagen, was a merchant, at Riga, 
who in the course of trade collected a great number of the 
current coins, and whose habits of profit and loss were too 
fixed to allow of such expensive, and to him useless, gratifica- 
.tions, as that of amassing an immense quantity of ounces of 
silver, bearing different figures, and passing, at determinate 
prices, in various provinces of Germany. The pees part 
of this calinct consists in crowns, cr dollars, designated, in 
Latin, Joachimici and Unsiales, It was in Germany that this 
species of coin first hecame common, and it has since ex- 
tended over a considerable part of the civilized world. The 
number of this kind of crowns amounts to 7,32u in the 
Blanckenhagen collection, which is now in the possession of 
the collector’s son, ‘These form the contents of the first vo- 
lume, and the second contains a supplement to those omitted 
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in the first, besides a small catalogue of gold and silver me- 
dals of Greece and Rome, with some modern ducats, &c. 
The present possessor of this cabinet is one of his Russian 
majesty’s counsellors, and he has spared no pains to recom- 
mend it to his imperial majesty, but with what success we 
have not yet learned. That some of these crowns are valuable 
records of the state of society and principles when they were 
coined, must be generally admitted; such, for instance, as 
that struck by desire of the Landgrave of Hesse, in 1552, 
with the inscription, “ Besser Land und Luih verlorn as en 
falsch Aid geschworn.”---“ Better to lose estates and subjects, 
than to swear a false oath.” Many others, however, are not 
of the least extrinsic value; they neither illustrate the progress 
of the arts, the civil history, or geography, of the country, nor 
convey any useful precept or lesson to the community. The 
collection is said to be very complete ; yet no satisfactory esti- 
mates can be drawn from it of the relative value of the pre- 
cious metals during the last three centuries; it affords no 
assistance to the elucidation of the question which has of late 
occupied so much attention, to so little purpose, in this coun- 
try, respecting the supposed fixed, or fluctuating value of sil- 
ver and gold. ‘That they should record the existence of some 
petty princes cannot be considered as either important or 
curious, because, in the present age of the world, the general 
history of nations is too copious and correct to require such 
precarious auxiliary aid. If, indeed, the heads had been cor- 
rect likenesses, and the figures executed with the highest skill 
of the artist, from the 15th century down to the present, then 
the most insignificant of these crowns would have possessed 
still something more than the mere value of the metal which 
composes them; they would then have awakened curiosity, and 
furnished data which might have been advantageously con- 
trasted with the dictamen of historians. The value of ancient 
medals, however, is of a very different nature; almost all of 
them, tend to elucidate the imperfect history and geography of 
their respective countries, and as such must always merit 
respectful attention. 

——— 4 














Choix de Lettres Edifiantes, &c. 


A Selector, of Edifying Letters, written by French missionaries 
in Foreign countries, with critical notes and illustrations. Mise 
sions to the Levant, preceded by an hustorical account of the 
life of Mohammed, the religion, genius, and conquests of this 
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Jalse prophet. By an.ancient Archdeacon, and Vicar-Gene- 
ral of Soissons, in 2 vols. forming vols. 5 and 6 of the selec- 
tion, 8vo. Imported by Deconchy. 


TH introductory matter to the present volume, is in no 
respect superior to that of the preceding, which we have 
already noticed. His olf Archdeacon wishes to display his 
liberality in allowing Mohammed to possess some qualities 
‘worthy of imitation. ‘This abridged life of the self-called 
prophet, contains nothing new, and is chiefly complied from 
the translator of the Koran, and the work he praises extremely, 
Jondot’s Tableau historique des nations. Some of Moham- 
med’s dogmas, and his artful appeals to the scriptures, to 
include both Jews and Christians among his followers, are 
contrasted and exposed; his account of paradise with the 
rewards of the blessed, in which the most extravagant volup- 
tuousness is inculcé ited, examined ; and lastly, his monstrous 
‘mixture of the morality of the gospel, with a system of semsu- 
ality, is compared with the title he assumed to his doctrine 
of Islamism. ‘The Arabic import of this word is, consecration 
to God, life of intimate union with God, sacrifice of love and 
all the powers of our nature to God, the science and art of 
living in society, at all times with God; all these ideas are 
implied in the Arabic of the term islamism. 

‘he French missions to the Levant, comprehended those 
to the Archipelago, Constantinople, Syria, Armenia, Crimea, 
Ethiopia, Persia, and Egypt. ‘The principal residences of the 
missionaries, were in Constantinople in ‘Thracia, Smyrna in 
Jonia, Thessalonica in Macedonia; and Scio, Naxos, and 
Santorin, in the Archipelago. The author extols the kings of 
France, who uniformly supported the missionaries; and so 
far as the policy of the measure is included, the praise is well 
merited; but as to the propagation of Christianity, i it is more 
than probable that real Christian establishments would now 
have been found in every nation on earth, had no intriguing 
missionaries been ever sent from France, or the other king- 
doms of Europe; or if the missionaries had taught the arts 
and conveniences of civil life, combined with moral honesty, 
instead of abstract and incomprehensible dogmas supposed to 
be drawn from a divine revelation. 

The contents of these volumes, however, are rather more 
entertaining, and less extravagant than those we before noticed ; 
‘the description of Constantinople a century ago, is not very 
different from what it should be at present, andso far as the 
missionaries can illustrate their geographical observations, by 
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reference to the classics, so far they ensure permanent respect. 
The deseriptions of the harems, the civil government, and 
general manners of the Mohammedans in Constantinople, 
are still tolerably correct ; some few particulars indeed, are now 
better known, especially in what relates to the political views, 

the moral character, and the practical religion of the people, 
independent of all dogmas of faith. ‘The seclusion of the 
women has, perhaps, rather relaxed during the last century, 
they are now less reluctant to expose a small, but expressive 
part of their faces, and intrigues have become more general 
and easier effected, than at the period when those missionaries 

wrote. ‘The latter circumstance is probably owing to the 
decline of jealousy among the men, and the progress of libe- 
rality, (as Mr. Thornton would call it) but rather of indiffer- 
ence, and relaxation of principle. ‘These missionaries, how- 
ever, and their editor the Archdeacon, appear to have pleasure 
in’ detailing, with great minuteness, the means of effecting 
aud carrying on intrigues in ‘Turkey; they speak of men dis- 
guised in the dress of females, to get into the company of 
the women; but they do not add that the man who does so, 
runs the risk of his life, in case the least suspicion should fall 
upon him, and if discovered, he would be put to death without 
further ceremony. The Jews and Armenians (the latter are 
Christians) they say, assist the Turkish ladies to manage their 
intrégd@s,; and both are represented as carrying love letters 
or tokens, into the harems, at the same time that they are 
a@fifitted to sell them their jewellery, perfumes, &c. Gal- 
lanitry, it is addetl, has its language aud its dictionary in Tur- 
kev ; the latter’is said to contain near a million of words ! 
This is most ridiculous exaggeration in these French monks, 
whose ‘own language does not contain above 32,000; the 
Spanish and Italian about $5,000, and the English above 
40,000 words. Yet, notwithstanding the reputed copiousness 
of this language of Turkish ga'lantry, written letters are not 
used, a nosegay composed of a certain number of flowers, a 
purse in which are arranged a pearl, a pebble, or any other thing 
whose Turkish. name has a determinate sense; these supply 
the office of letters; thus, for instance, rezim a grape, Means 
in this language, my eyes; hazier, a straw, permit me to be 
your slave: til, gold, wire, death only can separate me from 
you, &e. With this symbolical language, it is said to be easy 
to elude the vigilance of jealousy, but such symbols must 
become known, and the whole secret be disclosed, and the pro- 
gress of the intrigue arrested, perhaps, by the death of at 
least one of the parties. ‘Still it is asserted, that in the great, 
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towns in Turkey, the morals of the women are more corrupted 
than in any country of Europe. It would be ridiculous to 
expect the virtue of chastity among Mohammedans, who are 
not taught it, but it is equally absurd to suppose, that indiscri- 
minate licentiousness can prevail in that empire, like in more 
free Chistian countries. According to this statement, the 
women also are accused with interfering in politics, and being 
the instruments of vengeance or beneficence; such interference 
but ill accords with the pride of the Turks, who hold the intel- 
lectual endowments of their wives in great contempt. 

The missions to Smyrna were annexed to those in the 
Archipelago; the city of Salonica is described by the Jesuit, 
J.B. Souciet, in 1734. Thessalonica, the ancient capital of 
Macedonia, now called by the modern Greeks and Italiany 
Salonichi, and by the Turks, Selanik, received this name from 
Philip, to commemorate a victory gained over the Thessalians 
near it; halis was its ‘original apellation. The ecclesiastical 
history of this city is well Telated by father Souciet; one of the 
greatest evils which bescts the Greeks, it is repeatedly acknow- 
ledged, is the gross ignorance both of the people and the 
priests. This lament: ible state of ignorance still continues, 
and we see little prospect of its being removed, while they 
remain under the influence of ‘Turkey or Russia. The govern 
ment of Buonaparte is also founded on the same basis as that 
of Turkey, ignorance. being the only quality convenient for 
obedience to absolute authority. 

The brief notices of the missions to, or rather descriptions 
of, Scio, Samos, Naxos, Santorin, Aleppo, St..Paul of Damas- 
cus, our lady of Sayde or Sidon, St. Joseph of Antoura, and 
St. John of Tripoli and Acra; the Persian and Chirvan mis- 
sions, religious opinions, Persian character, civil institutions, 
edifices, manners and customs, ‘superstitions, &c. with par- 
ticulars of the Mohammedan sects, feasts, marriages, cere- 
monies, funerals, manners, &c. are curious and entertaining, 
The editor has blended the details given by the missionaries, 
with the accounts of modern travellers, and thus made his 
wotk 4. tolerably faithful outline of ‘the existing appear- 
ances of men and things in Turkey, and various parts of Asia. 

The second volume of these Levant missions, embraces these 
to Armenia, and the rites of the schisinatic Armenians, Ethiopia, 
and Egypt, are also described, and much miscellaneous infor- 
mation is conveyed under the head of © varieties.” which the 
editor has colNected from various authors, but principally from 
the English. He has also added commercial tables of the 
Levant exports and imports with France, which he says, had 
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four-eighths of that trade in 1784, the Dutch about two-eighths, 
and the English and Venetians each one eighth. ‘The-exports 
of France to the whole of the Mohammedan states on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, he states at 24 millions of livres 
annually, and the imports, at upwards of 26 millions. These 
tables may bring to the recollection of Frenchmen, what 
they have lost by the revolution, and also suggest to them 
what England has gained by the Levant trade being nowalmost 
exclusively in her hands, 
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De re Byzantinorum militari, sub Imperatore Justiniano 1mo. 
Autore Laurent. Engelstoft, historie et geographize professag 
publ. extraord. Havnie. Copenhagen, imported by Boosey. 








THe protracted existence of the feeble Byzantine or eastern 
empire during nearly 11 centuries, has always appeared extraor- 
dinary. The story of Belisarius, almost its only victorious 
defender, is well known ; the reputed barbarity and ingratitude, 
however, with which he was treated, are, no doubt, fabulous, 
otherwise the empire must have crumbled to ruins, much 
sooner for want of defenders. Professor Engelstoft has deter- 
mined to investigate the circumstances which .favored the 
independance, or rather the existence of this nation, by taking 
a survey of “the military state of the Byzantine empire, 
under Justinian the first.’ From ks origin to its extinction, 
it never ceased to be attacked or menaced on all sides by ene- 
mies, much more numerous and brave than the troops it had 
to oppose them. The patriotism, bravery, and warlike virtues 
of the Romans had all vanished or degenerated into the grossest 
vices, and lowest sensuality ; yet the eastern empire sprung 
from these degenerate people, who had to oppose the most 
hardy and desperate hords of barbarians, which ever existed. 

On the one side, Goths, Huns, and Sclavonians; on the other, 
Saracens, Persians, and Mountaineers from Caucasus, and 
the most warlike Asiatics, jointly and severally attacked this 
empire. While the arms oi Justinian were victorious in Asia, 
Africa, and even Italy, his capital was besieged by hords from 
the north. The cause of its ability to resist such attacks, the 
professor thus illustrates : 

The Danube had long been the barrier between the Roman 
empire and the barbarous nations. The Daci ‘ians, Getw, or 
Sarmatians who inhabited the left bank of this river, made 
frequent irruptions into Thrace, Moesia, and Illyria; the first 
Roman emperors contented themselves with gaining tempo- 
rary triumphs, and constructing strong fortifications on the 
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right bank of the Danube. Trajan done more, he crossed 
the river, expelled the barbarians, (who fled towards the north) 
and established a Roman colony beyond the Danube. ‘This 
restored tranquillity for a time; but the northern hords of 
Vandals and Goths accumulating, Aurelian was obliged, in 

274, to retire again to the right bank of the river. he bar- 
barians were then occupied with domestic wars near a century, 
and the empire was quiet, till the Huns from Asia forced the 
Goths to pass to the right bank of the Danube; in conse- 
quence of which, all the Roman provinces, from the Bospho- 
rus to the Julian Alps, were long the prey of these marauders ; 
gin this state was the empire when Justinian I. assumed the 
power; about 454, the Huns had been expelled by new hords 
to Pontus; Euxinus and Palus Moeotis, or see of Asoph; 
the Ostrogoths then possessed Pannonia, or lower Hun- 
gary; the Gete, western Dacia or ‘Transylvania: afterwards 
the Gets, about 489 took possession of both countries, but 
were in their turn expelled by the Lombards in 565, who 
also were obliged to retire before the <Avari. The Goths 
and Huns, were succeeded in the country from Dacia, to the 
Tanais or Don, by the Slaveni, a people totally different from 
the Goths and Germans, and of whom very little is known 
correctly. In Wilkinson’s ** Atlas Classica,” they are desig- 
nated Stavam, and placed on each side of the Borysthenes 
Septentrionalior, or northern Dniesser. ‘They were called Sar- 
matians, by the Romans, who distinguished three distinct 
nations among them, Vanedi (or Venedi, now Lithuanians,) 
who lived beyond the Carpathian mountains, and extended 
themselves near the Baltic; the Slaveni, who extended them- 
selves from the frontiers of Styria and Carinthea, to the 
Dniester and Danube, and northerly towards the Vistula ; and 
the Antes, a nomade race, who wandered nearer the Pontus 
Euxinus. The Slaveni and Antes, made almost annual incur- 
sions into the provinces of Justinian. The Bulgarians occu- 
pying the country between the Caspian and Black Sea, were 
impelled by the dvari, to menace the Greek empire 5 the frag- 
ments of history and geography which remain respecting this 
period, and its incessant wars are so imperfect, that it is almost 
impossible to determine whence the warriors came, or to what 
race or nation they belonged. ‘The Byzantine historians, 
although the writers who ought to be best informed on this 
subject, are particularly confused, and notwithstanding the 
ingenius labours of our author, much still resists in doubt and 
conjecture. 

So far we have considered Professor Engelstoft’s inquiry, 
with respect to the civil (if so they may be called) and geo- 
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graphical details of the various barbarous nations, which either 
together or successively attacked the Eastern empire. The 
military resources of Justinian’ remain to be noticed; the 
chief dependance of this empire was its fortifications, which 
were built in such numbers, as to be incredible in the present 
age, and virtually formed an impregnable wall atound a con- 
siderable part of the empire. These fortresses, however, 
numerous as they were, could not prevent the periodical incur- 
sions of freebooters, although they were effectual in defeating 
all their attempts to seize on or settle inthe country. The chain 
of forts extended from Singidunum near Belgrade; along the 
right bank of the Danube, to the Euxine Sea; while the 
maritime coast, from the mouth of the Danube to the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus, and all the interior of Moesia, Thrace, Mace- 
donta, Thessaly, and the other provinces, were studded with 
fortifications ; to these may almost solely be attributed the 
duration of the Eastern or Greek empire. ‘Thirty-two legions 
garrisoned those places; but the soldiers were effeminate,, 
cowardly, luxurious, chiefly foreigners, and in a word depraved 
to the highest possible degree of vice: often, instead of 
opposing the invading marauders, they made common cause 
with the barbarians, and shared in the spoil. The calamities, 
indeed, consequent on such plundering devastations, may be 
easily conceived, yet the positive misery attending their own 
vices, was not less destructive of the happiness or social plea- 
sures of the degraded and degenerate Byzantine imperialists. 4 
Nevertheless, Christianity was then promulgated, and pro- 
fessed in all the more enlightened parts; but its influence was 
nothing, when opposed to the vices of a degenerate military 
people, and the ferocity of uatutored savages. We have 
seen its inefficacy on the modern military of France, whose 
prowess and desolating energy, have far surpassed any thing 
achieved by the lovers of virtue and civilization; but unless 
it be contended, with Rosseau, that this barbarian state is the 
best for man, it cannot be denied that Christianity contributes 
very materially to civilize and exalt human nature; yet as it 
was delivered toa people who had attained some knowledge, 
and were partially civilized, so it is only efficacious to those 
who are previously raised above the mere animal state. Would. 
the methodist missionary society study the history of the coun- 
tries in which christianity was first promulgated and extended, 
they would, perhaps, discover the folly of wasting much time 
and money on teaching Methodism to the cannibals of New 
Zealand. 


Appenpix, Anrisac. Review, Vol, 35, K k 
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Professor Engelstoft examines the relative advantages of 
Rome and Constantinople, as capitals of powerful empires ; 
but as this is a question which ail persons may discuss who 
have a tolerable map before them, we must pass it over. Con- 
stantinople certainly possesses many advantages, in point of 
situation; and if these contributed to preserve the Greek 
empire above 1000 years, so also have they preserved that of 
the Turks beyond the natural period of its extinction in 
Europe. Its communication with the north, south, east, and 
west, being easy and open, it seems almost destined by nature 
to govern Europe and Asia; and we are surprized. that Buona- 
parte has not thought of making it the seat of his empire! 
Its magnificence apd luxury attracted the attention of the 
pious crusaders ; and the godly pilgrims to the holy land found 
in it pleasures which mitigated the pains of their pilgrimage. 
Latterly, the Byzantine empire was confined almost to the 
narrow limits of its capital. Constantine, Theodosius, junior, 
Justinian, and Heraclius, increased the fortifications around it ; 

the port was defended by an iron chain; Anastasius built a 

wall along the extremity of the Chersonesus. Yet the Bulga- 

Hans passed the Danube, and approached its walls. The brave 
but unfortunate Belisarius assembled an army, and defeated 
the enemy; he fll into disgrace, and his victory was unavail- 
ing to his country. Justinian, although a conqueror, ran- 
somed his provinces from the enemy with rich presents. Con- 
stahtinople, nevertheless, continued the seat of empire till 
1454, when Mohamet LU. finally conquered it. 
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Essai sur la Litterature Espagnole. 


An Essay on Spanish Literature. Pp. 194, 8vo. Paris. 1810. 
Imported by Deconchy. 


Tue literature of Spain has perhaps acquired a momentary 
importance in France, while it is thought possible either to 
flatter or govern the Spaniards by displaying an acquaintance 
- with the writings of their countrymen. The expedient has not 
been particularly successful; but the very attempt may be 
attended with some positiv ead antage, as the study of Spanish 
literature, accompanied with the political “events of the day, 
must open the eyes of Frenchmen, and teach them that they 
hitherto despised the literature and talents of a people for no 
other reason than because they were profoundly ignorant of 
both. In the 16th century, the Spanish, or Castilian’ language, 
Was nearly as familiar throughout Europe as the French now is. 
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Spain lias been celebrated for its poetry from the earliest 

ages; Silius Italicus extols the Galician, and Strabo, the Tur- 
detanian poets, ata time when the harmony of verse was capable 
of affecting the savage passions, improving the morals, and 
eivilizing the multitude. After the Roman invasion and adop- 
tion of the Latin language, Spain produced many literary cha- 
racters, whose works are still extant in the ancient language of 
Rome. The, poets of Cordoba, long prior to the days of -the 
Moors, were celebrated ; and Cicero signalizes their style as 
sonum pinguem et peregrinum. The two Senecas, and Lucan, 
were natives of Cordoba, and flourished under Nero; Martial 
of Bilbilis, now Calatayud, under Domitian; Licianus, Uni- 
cus, Canius of Cadiz, Decianus of Merida, Pliny the histo- 
rian, and many other Spaniards, were distinguished in the first 
centuries of christianity. ‘The Spanish priest Juvencus turned 
the gospels into hexameter verse; this is the first Christian 
‘poet mentioned in history. Arator did the same to the acts of 
the Apostles, and was imitated by Sedulius ; Aquilius Severus 
lived under Valentinian ; and Prudentius flourished in the 4th 
century ; his works are interesting as well for the harmony of 
his number‘as the information which they contain respecting 
the history of the church at that period. The 5th century was 
marked by the irruption of the Goths; but notwithstanding 
the barbarous ignorance and incapacity of these warlike peo- 
ple, the climate soon tamed them, and although they could 
neither learn the Spanish Latin of that age, nor write their 
own language, yet.they corrupted the taste without absolutely 
destroying the spirit of poetry. Marobaudes lived under ‘Theo- 
‘dosius Ul. and also Dracontius, the author of a poem on the 
creation of the world; Bishop Cyponius nearly at the same 
period, in a poem, compared the fall of Phaeton to that of the 
bad angel. Orensius wrote his commonitorvon in the 6th cen- 
tury in hexameter and pentameter verse, which has been edited 
by father Antonio del Kio, and Senor ‘Tamayo de Salazar. In 
the 7th century St. Lidephonso, archbishop of Toledo, com- 
posed epigrams and epitaphs, and one of his successors, St. 
Eugenius, continued the poem cf Draconttus. 

From this period the literature of Spain was eclipsed by the 
irruption of the Moors, and the climax of ignorance, vice and 
barbarity, which led to it. The Africans, indeed, were a moral, 
and enlightened people, when compared with the descendants 
of the Goths, Vandals, and Suivi. In Cordoba, the Mohamme- 
dans, less imbued then with the nescient doctrines of the 
Koran, had celebrated schools, became familiar with the Greek 
writings transported from “44 east, and translated some of 
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them into their native tongue. From these translations, and 
other works of the Moors, the Spaniards acquired that singular 
mixture of symbolical expression, familiar in eastern nations, 
with the metaphysical subtleties of Aristotle, and the anciznt 
rhetoricians. Hence the origin and nature of those apparently 
wild, irrelevant, and elevated sentiments which still distinguish 
more or less the effusions of Spanish poets, The junction of 
four different people, Romans, Goths, Jews, and Arabs, whose 
language and manners, particularly the first and the last, were 
grafted on an original stock, radically different from all the 
others, contributed to the formation of what we now call the 
Spanish character. Roman loftiness, Gothic obstinacy, or 
inflexibility, Jewish mesquinery, Arabian enthusiasm, and 
Greek or aboriginal subtlety: all may be respectively traced in 
the character of a modern native of the Peninsula. 

As to the present language of Spain, or of Castile, it is 
evidently a corruption of the Latin, and the greater part of its 
nouns are Latin ablative cases, If we divide it into ten parts, 
we should find six of those derived from Latin, one from the 
Greek, one from the Gothic, one from the Arabic and Hebrew, 
and one from the German, Italian, French, and words imported 
from the Indies. Aldrete, indeed, has proved that the Casti- 
ian language had no existence before the invasion of the 
Goths ; and Mayans y Siscar has shewn how they corrupted the 
Koman; yet some pretended that: inscriptions in this lan- 
guage, discovered at Granada, were written by a disciple of 
Santiage, and thus carrying it to the era of the Apostles. ‘The 
learned Aldtete, to avoid strife, attributed these Castilian 
inscriptions to prophetic inspiration ; but the Pope, ashamed of 
-such prentensions to sanctity, declared them a forgery. In 
the 13th century there were five different dialects or languages 
spoken in Spain; the Castilian, Limousin, or language of the 
Troubadours, Portuguese, Galician, and Biscayan. ‘The Cas- 
tilian is become the general and national language ; the Limou- 
sin is still used in Valencia and Catalonia, although greatly 
degenerated into the Castilian; it is a mixture of Latin, 
French, and Italian, with something of the radical character of 
the Castilian, which indicates its Gothic affinity. ~The Gali- 
cian is strictly a co-eval dialect of the Portuguese, as the 
latter has properly assumed the tittle of language; there are 
90 works printed in the Galician. tongue, its formation took 
place at the same time, and under similar circumstances as 
that of Portugal; the latter having perhaps rather more Arabic 
terms, The Biscayan or Basque, is an original, and totally 
diftercat language, which is thought, with some probability, to 
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be the language of Spain prior to the Roman invasion. In 
the 12th and 13th centuries the Spaniards could boast of their 
Troubadours; Raymon Vidal and William de Berguedam, 
both Catalans, were poets of this class, as well as Nun de 
Mataplan and Raymon Lully of Majorca. But a_ poetical 
King, John I. of Arragon, about 1384, sent a deputation to 
Toulouse, to request assistance in establishing la gaya Scien- 
ciain his dominions. ‘The message was gratefully received, 
and two of the principal Troubadours or ‘Trovers, went and 
founded an Academy of Troubadours at Barcelona. In the 
15th century, Valencia produced the s Osias March and 
James Roig, a Physician. The latter’s Eepil, or Mirror, a sutire 
on women, has been:imitated by Prior: From that period the 
multitudes of poets, writers of songs, sonnets, pastorals, 
and coplas, are innumerable. The Treubadours, however, pushed 
the poetic licence so far as to scandalize the Court, and 
outrage public decency ; they consequently fell into contempt, 
although sanctioned by the talents and influence of Don Henry 
of Aragon, Marquis of Villena, a junior branch of the Royab 
Family. The Marquis’s work, entitled la gaya Sciencia, is 
still curious and interesting, as containing a treatise on poetry, 
rhetoric, and eloquence. The Marquis died of the gout, in 
1434; and his library was burnt under the pretext, that its 
owner was skilled in magic ; it is supposed, however, that the 
Bishop of Segovia, the King’s confessor, who was charged 
with the burning commission, reserved the better part of the 
books. Such was the end of a poet who imitated Dante, the 
Father of Italian poetry, and who preceded Chaucer, the 
Father of English poetry, who much resembled him. 

The history of Castilian poetry, and the revolutions which it 
has experienced, may be divided into four distinct epochs ; the 
first comprehends the space of oeeniy three centuries from its 
commencement till the reign of John Il. (in 1879) ; the se- 
cond, from John II. to Charles V. embraces the whole of the 
15th century; the third contains about 150 years, from Charles 
to the reign of Philip [V.; and the last extends from the mid- 
dle of the 17th century to the present time. The Spanish 
poets, in following the manner of the orientals or Troubadours, 
yielded to the natural impulse of imitating the models before 
their eyes; when they copied the Greeks or Romans, it was 
with them the effect of more matured taste, and more exalted 
‘ reason. “The oldest experiment extant of Castilian poetry, (or, 

as it was generally denominated Romance, from the hime lan- 
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guage) is the adventares of the Cid, in which no determined 
number of syllables are used, nor any respect paid to the 
assonants or consonants, It is supposed to date'from the middle 
ofthe 12th century ; the next in antiquity are the poems of 
Gonzalo Berceo, a native of Berceo, in Guipuscoa, a monk 
who, at the beginning of the 13th century, wrote the lives of 
Sts. Milan, Dominic de Silos, and others, in verses of 12, 13, 
and,14 syllables. To the same author is attributed the poetical 
life of Alexander, in verses of 13 and 14 syllables, called by the 
Spaniards Alexandrine. Besides this, the Spaniards use three 
other measures, the redondillo, that denotes all kinds of verse 
which do not exceed eight syllables ; the arte mayor, eminently. 
so called, of 12 syllables ; and the 11, or hendecasyllable, which 
they derived from the Italians in the 16th century. The verse 
of 13 and 14 syllables is. the most ancient; the redondilio 
mayor of eight syllables, endecha of seven, and redondiilo 
menor of six, are also common; verse. of five, four, or three 
rs is said to. be of pie quebrado, or a broken foot. These 
short verses abound in all their proverbs and aphorisms. With 
the Spaniards the word copla, signifies every species of verse 
or metre; it is derived from the Latin copulare, or adcopulare 
rhythmos, and often signifies * poetical works,” as ‘ Las Coplas 
de Jorge Manrique,” which is the same as “ the poetical works 
of George Manrique.”. As to rhyme, much of the Spanish 
poetry is happily exempt from this modern yoke. Spanish 
verse or rhyme is said to be consonant, when the lines terminate 
as Canto, santo, &c.; and assonanj, when the two final vowels 
of alternate lines are the same. This is a singular, and some- 
what hidden, peculiarity in Spanish verse, and will be best un- 
derstood by an example, taken from Villegas’s translation of 
Anacreon. 


*« Dien me las muchacas ; é 
Viejo estas Anacreon 
Y para que lo veas 
Toma, tomael espejo 
Veras que en la cabeza 
Ya no tienes cabello 
Y que muestras la frente 
Con caiva y sobrecejo 
~ Pero yo los respoudo : 
Muchachas, no me metd 
En si ha quedado alguno 
O todos se cayeron, 
Solo podre deciros 
Que de amores y juegos, 
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Quando mas se acerca 
La muerte, trata el viejo.” 


King Alfonso, the wise, and author of the Spanish cede of 
laws called Las Siete Partidas, composed a poem in 1272, on 
the philosopher’s stone, the secret of making which he imagined 
he had learned from an Egyptiap alchemist. It is written Jin 
cypher and in magic characters.. His alchemical knowledges 
however, was of little use to him, as we have seen in the first 
article to this Appendix, where his son dethroned-him. The 
works of the arch-priest of Hita, John Ruys, who lived in 
1330, have been the model of Rabelais, particularly the contest 
between Carnival and Lent. Ruys deserves the name of the 
Spanish Petronius, for the liberty of his manner ; a part-of his 
poems have been published by VelaSquez. 

The seeond epoch in the history of Spanish literature displays 
it perhaps in its most advantageous point of view. This com~- 
menced with the reign of John Il. in 1407. We pass over the 
works of the poet and historian, Perez de Gusman, to give a 
specimen of the poetry of Don Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, Mar- 
quis of Santillana, who Was born in 1398. | His book of pro- 
verbs, written in redondillos, for the amusement of the king, 
and instruction of his son, Don Henry of Castile, contaitis 
some admirable lessons of morality and policy. Solomon was 
his model, 


“« Hijo mio mucho amado, 
Para mientes : 
No contrastes a las gentes 
Mal su grado : 
Ama y seras amado 
Y podras 
Hazer Jo que no haras . 
Disamado. 


i. e. “ My much loved son, hearken to me; never violently oppose 
the desire of thy people; love, and thou wilt) be loved, and de that 
which would be impossible if thou wert disliked. | L * gift 


“* Y sea la respuestatal ~ 
Muy graciosa, 
No turca ni soberviosa, 
Mas honesta. 
O hijo, quan poco cuesta 
Bien hablar, 
Y sobrado amenazar 
Poco presta. 


i. e. * Let your answers be neither severe nor haughty, but grace- 
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ful and obliging ; it costs little, my’ son, to speak mildly, superfluous 
menaces serve-for nothing.” | 


The poetical ‘writers of the third epoch, or during the 16th 
century, although generally styled the Augustan age of the 
Castilian language, are nevertheless greatly inferior in suavity 
and tenderness to their immediate predecessors. ‘This, how- 
ever, was the period in which the most finished prose writings 
appeased, works of Mendoza, first marquis of Mondejar, 
possess superior excellence. In the fourth epoch of the Spa- 
nish literature, the pocts, still imitating, instead of ereating, 
were led away by Marino and his followers in Italy, and the 
most extravagant bombast for a time almost entirely banished 
all. notions of natural sentiment or correct diction. ‘The con- 
ceits of the Italians were, if possible, even caricatured in Spain ; 
and Lorenzo Gracian, in. a work otherwise of some merit, at- 
? edalso to recommend this extravagant mode in prose. 
Simplicity was banished from all such writings, the rational 
rules of composition despised, (as by our Wordsworths) extra- 
vagant combination and pedantic efforts at bathos, were only 
applauded. The dramatic art, it may readily be supposed, 

red no better fate; Cristopher de Virues, Lope de Vega, and 
Montalban commenced the contempt of natural order, aud were 
too faithfully: followed in this respect by Calderon, Salazar, 
Candamo, Zamora, &c. The other poets, however, did not 
altogether escape censure, and their inflated, will bombast, was 
sarcastically denominated stylo culto, or polished style. Lewis 
de Gongora, Count de Villamena, and others, were the chief 
supporters of this unnatural bombast. Gongora, (whose works 
by the way, have strangely found some admirers in this coun- 
try) in celebrating the voice of the nightingale, said that it 
had 100 thousand others within its breast, and that these took 
alternately the labour of singing! ‘The Manzanares, a rivulet 
in summer, and a torrent in winter, that passes by the foot of 
the elevation, which torms the site of Madrid, he denominated 
the “ Duke of Rivulets, andthe Viscount of Rivers.’”? Another 
makes thesea to advance to catch a shepherd's tears, collect 
them in shells, and convert them into pearls! Martinus Scrib- 
Jerus has nothing to equal this.” The ridicule of the 18th cen- 
tury, indeed, nearly extirpated this affectation, but it also en- 
couraged a propensity to censoriousness which has been ex- 
tremely pernicious to Spanish literature. Even the admirable 
work of Cervantes has, in this respect, been highly injurious to 
Spain, as the irresistible ridicule which it casts eu all bold en- 
terprizes' have contributed very materially to palsy the public 
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spirit of individuals; and with them the community. Every 
new project, however wise, important, and practicable, still meets 
with more who can call it Quixotic, than cau duly appreciate its 
merits and advantages ; in this manner all attempts at improve- 
ment are obstructed. In England, the greatest quacks, the 
most desperate and unprincipled adventurers, have often con- 
tributed to effect public works of great national importance. 

Among the Spanish writers who would do honour toany country, 
in addition to thosealready nained, it would be unjust not tomention 
Mayans y Siscar, Feyjoo, Father Isla, the Yriartes, Melendez, 
the Moratinis, Solis, Bayer, Saavedra, Sempere, Lampillas, 
A. Florez, Capmany, Guerra, Quintana, Campomanes, Santa. 
Theresa, (the only one of the Catholic goddesses for whom a 
protestant or rational Christian can have any reverenee) Munoz, 
Cadalso, Velasquez, Sarmiento, Gusman, Zurita, Ustariz, 
Mariana, Quevedo, Azara, Almodavar, Andrez, La Sala, &c. 
Many others might be mentioned as excellent in some things ; 
but the works of the above are fit for general perusal in all 
countries. The Jesuit: Montengon is estimated by the author | 
ef this ingenious essay, as equal to any of the modern writers 
on morals and education, and his Eusebio, written partly in 
imitation of Rousseau’s Emilie, is cited as an example. This 
is estimating it too highly ; to originality Montengon has very 
few claims, as he has gleaned his opinions from English wi- 
ters, seen through French spectacles, and turned them. into 
course, and very often, incorrect, Spanish. The first edition, 
‘indeed, of his works, wereextremely incorrect, and neither Spa- 
nish nor Italian; the subsequent ones were corrected ; but as 
the Inquisitors erased several paragraphs in the first, they have 
thus acquired an imaginary value which may please those who 
condemn the Inguisition, whether it acted right or wrong. Lat- 
terly, except in political questions, the moral judgment of the, 
inguisitors was such as every sensible man must approve, and, 
their objections to sentences of a doubtful tendency evinced, 
much acuteness and good sense. This declaration we are jus- 
tified in making, from a minute inspection of a great number 
of thei? jadgmeuts, and also from personal communication. 
Notwithstanding the horror which is experienced in this coun- 
try at the mention of the Inquisition, yet the Inquisitors eat, 
drank, slept, felt, and thought as other men, and although, the 
government made them favour political despotism, yet their 
mora] sentiments were good, and even liberal, as far as it is pos~_ 
sible for Papists to be. | ) 

As a conclusion to these remarks on ,the Spanish language 
and literature, wé shall here insert an extract from a Romance 
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of the 16th century, written according to the taste of that age 
in four’ languages, and printed at Brussels in 1608, From this 
it will appear that the Italian and Spanish were much more po- 
lished at that period than the French and English. In this 

imen the analogy between the structure of the English and 
Spanish is so great, that we should be almost tempted to con- 
sider the former a translation from the latter. 


«© HERE beginneth the historia of Aurelio and of Isabell. 


“* In the realme,of the ile of Scotland, there. was one excellente 
Kinge, a frende of all vertues, selfe luke of justice, and wos so righte- 
ous, that he was almooste estemed to le the selfe justice. This king in his 
latter age had a doughter without more, the whiche aftir the deathe of 
hir father ought (like as ayre) to succede in the gouerniny of the realme, 
This doughter was named of all persons Isabell, and was of al graces so 
perfectlye indued, that neuer no body might prayse-hir so muche, that he 
might come to the end of the laudes, that she deserued. And because 
that she ought to succede after the father in so yreat a dominion and 
realme : of the Emperoure, and other mightie-princes, was required in 
marriage: and yet thouhg she hadde Lene of a lesser dominion ayre, her 
heautie and great vallure rendered her worthie to be numbred amongest 
the greatest princesses. . 


“* AQUI comienga la historia de Aurelio y de Isabela. 


*¢ En el Reyno de la ysla de Scocia, vuo un excelentissimo rey, 
amigo de todas virtudes, mismamente de Ja justicia : y tanto fue justo, 
que casi ia misma justicia fue estimado. Y este rey en los postreros 
dias de su edad vuo sin tener otros ningunos hijos, una sola hija, la qual 
despues la muerte de] padre deuia (como legitima heredera) suceder al 
gouierno deste reyno.; Esta hija fue generalmente de todos llamada 
Isabela, y era tan perfetamentecumplida de todas gracias, que ninguna 
persona tanto la podra loar, que Hegue al cabo de alabarla tanto quanto 
ella merecia, y porque ella devia suceder a] padre en tan gran senorio y 
reyno: del Emperador, y de otros poderosos principes, fue requerida 
encasamiento : y aunque ella fuera de menor senorio heredera, su her- 
mosura y gran valor la hazian digna de ser entre las mas grandes prin- 
cesas contada y nombrada. | 


«* INCOMENCIA 1a historia di Aurelio et d’Isabella. 


** Fue nel reame della Isola di Scotia uno excellente Ré di tutte le ver- 
tudi amico, massime della giusfitia: che tanto era giusto, che quast fu 
stimato la istessa giustilia. Hebbe costui negli ultimi gtorni di sua 
etade una figliuola, senza piri : quale dopo la morte del padre douea per 
heredita succedere nel dominio d. esso reame: questa di tutti fue chia- 
mata Issabella, e era tanto perfettamente in ognio gratia compiuta, che 
nessuno giamai tanto lodar la puote, che dcapo di quanto era meriteuole 
arriuasse, et perche ella douea succedere al padre in tanta signoria da I 


Imperatore, et da ogni. altro poderoso principe di quelli tempi era in 
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matrimonio richiesta: anchora che fusse ben stata di pitt picciola signo- 
ria herede, la sua bellexxa elalto valore degna di essere anouerata tra le 
piu alte principesse la faceano. - | 


** CI commence I'histoire d' Aurelio et d' Isabelle. 


** Au royame de l'isle d'Escosse, y eut un excellent roy, amy de 
toutes vertus : mesmement de Ja justice, et tant fut juste, que quasi 
fut estimé la mesme justice: cestui roy au dernier de son aage, eut 
une fille sans plus : laquelie aprés la mort de son pére deuoit (comme 
héritiére) succéder au gouvernement de ce royaume. Ceste fille fut de 
tous appellée Isabelle, et estoit tant parfaitement de toutes graces ac- 
complie, que nul iamais ne la peut tant louer qu'il peut arriver au bout 
des louanges qu'elle méritoit. Et pource qu'elle deuoit succéder au 
pére en si grande seigneurie et royaume, de !'Empereur et aultres 
puissans princes, fut requise en mariage, et encores qu'elle eust été de 
moindre seigneurie héritiere, sa beaulté et grande valeur la rendoient 
digne d'estre nombrée entre les plus grandes princesses.” 


SS ee ae renee entree ee een os eet tenant mmaeessnemn 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


i 


Il Giardino Del Parnaso, €&c. 





The Garden of ‘Parnassus, or a Selection of poetry from the best Italian 


poets, divided into five ages, in which are shewn, what where the 
state and various styles of Italian poetry, in the course of 400 years, 
beginning with Dante, and ending with Metastatic. By G. D: 
Pierotti, 2 vols. 12mo about 400 pages in each, 12s. Deconchy, 
London ; Bryce, Edinburgh. 1811. . 


Tus is one of the most useful and comprehensive selections of Ita- 
lian poetry, which has yet appeared in this country. Seignor Pierotti, 
has culled the works of more than 50 of the best Italian poets, and has 
divided them into periods according to their age and style. This 
plan introduccs the reader to a familiar acquaintance, not only with 
the beauties of the Italian poets, but also with the progress of the 
language, from the-first poetical essay to the highest finished produc~ 
tions of the muse of Italy. The first age of Italian poetry the author 
states. from 1250 to about 1330, beginning with Dante : the second 
from Petrarch to Boiard ; after Petrarch, aconsiderable time elapsed with- 
out producing any great poet, who wrote in Italian; the third from Boi- 
ard, the great refiner of Italian verse, and author of Orlando Innamorato 
to Machiavelli; the 4th commences with Ariosto and Tasso, and the 5th 
ends with Metastatio, embracing a period of 5 centuries. Seignor Pierotti’s 
ages of Italian poetry, however, are not founded rigorously on thechrono- 
logical order, but on the style of the various authors, placing that poet 
who was the founder of a peculiar style at the h@ad of his age. This 
arrangement must be obviously very advantageous to English students 
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of Italian verse, as enabling them to improve both their taste and 
judgment in comparing the writings of various authors classed under 
the same age. ‘The editor has evinced taste in selecting suitable and 

interesting pieces for such a portable work, as even the Parnaso 
Italiano contains 56 vols. He is, too, himself a poet, and concludes 
this ** Garden of poetic Flowers” with a coaple of sonnets to Walter 
Scott, the first of which we shall here insert 


SONNETTE 


“ A’ te ben si convien’ Scoto canoro 
Degna corona che ti cinga i! fronte : 
Faccia la Fama le tue lodi conte : 

Per te rinvetda i} Caledoeno alloro: 
Per te leghin le foglie in fila d' oro 
Le suor divine, che sovra del Monto 
T’ invitano a bagnar Je lebra al fronte, 
Ed acantar coi Bardi assiso in coro 
Po Bia alla cima ove all’ alloro vassi, 
R ira alla meta, attendi fa vittoria, 
Non t’ aretar nel.corso affretta i possi : 
Gia ché in cantar degli Avi la memoria 
Lui che cantd Fingalo addietro lassi, 
E rechi al Scoto Cardo onore e glaria.” 


A brief notice of the birth and death, with a remark on the princi- 
pal feature ip the style, ot each author. generally precedes the first ex- 
tract from his writings. This method is very couvenient, and might 
he adyantageously extended somewhat farther. 


Pequena Chrestomathia Portuguesa. 


‘Petit Recueil d' Extraits en Prose et en Verse, i.e. Select Extracts in 
prose and verse; from some modern Portuguese authors, placed in 
the order of progressive difficulty. Published by P. G. De Massary 
ellos. Pp. 264, 8vo. Hamburgh, Imported by Boosey. 


Tuts judicious selection is dedicated to the Portuguese Ambassador, 
Chevalier de Souza Couttinho, and prefaced by a brief view of the 

inciple Portuguese authors, and their works. This sketch is fol- 

wed by sonse directions, written in French, how to pronounce the 
Portnguese ; and to name the letters. These remarks are gencrally 
explicit and judicious, and will be found extremely convenient to 
French readers, and to all persons sufficiently acquainted with the 
French pronunciation, to adopt the characters given for the use of 
Frenchmen: to their native tongue. The extracts both in prose and 
verse. are unequivocally the most useful we have seen, as they are 
admirably adapted to familiarize the reader with the language such 
as it is written or spoken, in Portugal, at the present day. Auecdotes, 
essays, letters, fragments, dissertations, comic dialogues, &c. con- 
stitute the first part of this volume ; the poetical one is composed of 
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quadras, glosadas (4 line stanzas) sonnets, canzonets, ‘epigrams, 
fables, odes, elegies, satires, madrigals. We shall insert one or two 
of the epigrams the greater part of which are in ridicule of Physi- 
cians. 





\ 


“ Certo Averroes quiz no prelo 
Ver seus aphorismos juntos ; 
Poz. che o editor singelo; 
Arte de fazer defuntos. 


‘* Estando enfermo um poeta 
Foi visita-lo um doutor, 

E em rigorosa dieta 

Logo, logo o mandou por : 
Regule-se, coma pouce 
Diz-lhe o medico eminente : 
Ai Senhor ! acode o louco, 
Por isso he qu’ estou doente.” 


EPITAPH. 


** Aqui jaz um homem rico 
Nesta rica sepultura : 
Fscapava da molestia, 

Se nao morresse da cura.” 


It would be a fortunate thing forthe people of England, if they 
had as little confidence in the revivifying or death-arresting power of 
Apothecaries’ drugs as the Portuguese ; from them Englishmen most 
irrationally expect the prolongation of life; the Portuguese more 
wisely consider them only as giving wings to death. 


Anecdotes Sentimentales, &&c. 


Sentimental Anecdotes. By Madam de Montolieu, author of “ Caro- 
line de Lichfield,” &c. Pp. 274, 12me. Deconchy. 1811. 


Tuese anecdotes, constituting four little novels or tales, are very 
pleasing, innocent, affecting, delicate, and even instructive; they 
abound in just sentiments, and useful truths conveyed in a simple, yet 
elegant manner, well qualified to make ao impression not merely on 
the susceptible mind of youth, but on those who have more literary 
taste than anxiety about moral principles. The neatness, and, in 
general, simplicity of the style, as well as the sentiments which it 
conveys, render this little volume very proper for the use of youn 

females studying French. It is rarely that we find any. solid soul 
observations or reflections so happily blended with the subject as in 
these sto: ies or anecdotes. without degenerating into formal or didac- 
tic declaanation, which ofteper lulls than attracts the attention of the 
reader. 
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1 etters of Amelia de Montvers and Paulina de Castellane, By Madam 
Duval. 2 vols. 12mo. Deconchy. 1810, ~ 


Mapam Duval bas composed two volumes, of letters, which very 
naturally unfold the interesting history of a most amiable and virtuous 
young woman, who died from disappointment in love, and that of her 
juvenile friend, a most depraved woman of rank, who died by her 
own wickedness an abandoned and friendless prostitute. The story 
of these two heroines is diversified by that of the faithful and dis- 
interested friends of the virtuous female, ber virtuous and unchange- 
able lover, who afterwards, by the tyranny of his father, became the 
Husband of the depraved rich woman, and the aunt of this spoiled 
child; all perform subordinate but necessary parts in this piece. It is 
highly interesting, contains nothing extravagant or unnatural, and is 
certainly equal, if not superior, to the majority: of novels. The 
friends of Amelia were all enlightened, and of the highest probity, 
but too generous to be rich; those of Paulina were rich, covetous, 
licentious, and disgraced by every vice. The author has pourtrayed 
the caprice and depravity of several French incidental characters with 
the pencil of truth in the colours of nature; they of course do not 
surprize us, they are natural, neither do they shock common sense or 
decency, as they are fashionable; but they unfold, in a striking man- 
ner, such common weakness as prevails in human nature even where 
it is least expected, and when it is often entirely overlooked. 

-Upon the whole, we can safely recommend these volumes 2s among 
the best and most innocent of their kind. Few persons will be able 
to read them without being interested in the fate of Amelia, and Julius 
de Clerambeau, and still fewer will read the account of the premature 
death of the former, and the unchangeable attachment and hapless 
situation of the latter, without experiencing, at least, a momentary 
emotion. We cannot, however, pass unnoticed the scandalous man- 
ner in which this work is printed; it is a disgrace to a London press. 
Often the sense is ebscured, rendered ridiculous, or quite contradic- 
tory by the gross carelessness of the printer; letter 56 is intitled 
‘¢ Emilie A Pauline,” instead of “ Pauline a Emilie.” Even worse errors 
than this occur, but we cannot fill our pages with proofs of the inca- 
pacity or culpable negligence of printers. 


a 
POETRY. 


ae 








The following lines have been handed to us by a friend of the ave 
thor ; they are the production, we are assured, of a young poet of 
great promise, who seems likely to pursue successfully the paths of 
the late Kirk White. 
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. Poetry. 


VASCO and SERRALLO, 
OR 
« The Treacherous Friend. 


Where Lusitania lifts her lofty hills, 
And rosy nectar from her vine distils, 
Renown'd Lamego boasts her ancient tow'rs, 
And Douro swift his golden current pours ; 

On either side tremendous crags appear, 

And snow-topt mountains high their summits rear : 
These the bold river's rapid course constrain, 

While at their feet he roars revenge in vain. 
Descending So} the length’ning shadows threw, 
' And o’er Atlantic waves to rest withdrew, 

When from the jutting rocks in pensive mood, 

The youthful muse surveyed the foaming flood ; 
With heart-felt awe and watchful eye beheld 
The rushing stream by stubborn rocks repell'd, 

From home estrang'd, he lov’d the sound to hear, 
While fancy bade his native land appear ; 
And chang’d in thought old Douro's ceaseless roar 
For the loud surges of Britannia’s shore. : 
When down the rugged paths with rocks beset, 
From different ways hard by two strangers met, 

In martial garb complete were both array'd, 

Each starts, recedes, and draws his shining blade ! 

“* Accurst Serrallo,” one ferocious cry’d, 

‘« Adult’rous wretch ! thy blood shall swell the tide.” 
Then fill’d with fury ere the foe replies, 

Deep in his bosom driv’n, the weapon flies : 
Groaning he fell—nor yet had ceas’d to breathe, 

The murd’rer threw him tothe stream beneath, 

And as he sinks concealed from human view, 

‘The yellow current weats a crimson hue. 

Unable longer to sustain the sight, 

Homeward unseen the muse directs her flight : 

The bloody tale with trembling tongue reveals, 

Nor ought she heard, nor ought she saw, conceals. 
Ere half was told, a thund'ring at the door, 

Though ‘twere scarce possible alarm’d us more. 

The cautious porter first the name requires: 

‘* Pedro, thy brother."———“ What are thy desires *” 
‘* Help, help,” he cries ‘* Don Vasco is no more, 
And Isabella welters in her gore !” 

Amaz'd, we heard, each rushing from his seat, 
With fear-struck hearts that scarcely dar’d to beat, 
Straight forth in wild distraction swiftly sped : 
The devious way, while youthful Pedro led. 
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Poetry. 


The house we entered—soul-appalling sight ! 
How can I e’er forget that dreadful night ? 
Here beauteous still fair Isabella lies, 
Scarce clos'd in death, her love-commanding eyes ; 
That bosom whiter once than Alpine snow, : 
All blaody now confest the murd’rous blow ; 
Her raven tresses soaking in her gore, 

Loose, torn, dishevelled, on the reeking floor, 
But Oh ! what tongue those terrors can display, 
Where wretched Vasco yet expiring lay ? 

The blood-stain’d dagger close beside him lies, 
While death and madness fill his startling eyes. 
To die resolv'd, bimself applies the blow, 

The cause was certain, but th’ effect was slow ; 
And as the vital fluid on the ground 
Came gently streaming from the fatal wound ; 

** Enongh (he cry'd) mine honor now is clear, 
And that retriev'd I die devoid of fear. 

No more Serrallo now pursues his aim, 

Nor Isabella feeds her lawless flame ! 

Those letters found, my faithless wife conceal’d, 
Serrallo sign'd and all his plans reveal'd. 

Soon in bis blood I washed away the stain, 

And rapid Douro bore him to the main. 
Returning homeward from the glorious deed, 
Their confidante I met —so fate decreed, 

Of my fierce threats aud fearful vows afraid, 
Her mistress soon the wrinkled hag betray'd. 

A written message from my spouse she bore 
Prov'd beyond doubt what seem'd too true before. 
Home on the wings of vengeance borne I came, 
Accus’d, convicted, slew the guilty dame. 

False as she was, unable now to live, 

To my own breast the last sad stab I give. 

Yet dying glory that I leave behind, 

A bold example drawn for all mankind. 

Se.rallo was my friend ! to all declare, 

My bosom friend! Oh! then of friends beware. 
Here let th’ adult’rers of each future age, 
Behold of love betray'd, the mighty rage ; 
Aud ere the sacred rights they dare invade, 
Look back and sev this awful scene display'd !"’ 
He said, and instant to the tyrant death 
Yielded in horrid agonies-his breath, ' 





T. G. Jun. 








Puetry. 


LINES 


For the Anniversary of the Literary Fund, 
Miry 2, 1811. 


Written by William Boscawen, Esq. andrecited by Mr. Browne. _ 


Reliev'd from toils, behold the aged steed, 
Contented, crop the rich enamell’d mead, 

- . Bask in the solar-ray, or court the shade, 

As vernal suns invite, or summer heats invade! 
But, should the horn or clarion from afar 

Call to the chace, or summon to the war ; 

Rous'd to new vigour by the well-known sound, 
He spurns the earth, o'erleaps th’ opposing mound, 
Feels youthful ardour in sack swelling vein, 

Darts throuyh the rapid flood, and scours the plain ! 


Thus a lorn Muse, who, worn by cares and woes, 
Long sought retirement’s calm, secure repose, 
With glad, though feeble, voice resumes her lay, 
Wak'd by the call of this auspicious day. 


What joy, from fortune’s dread reverse secur’d, 
To trace the dangers brav'd, the toils endur'd! 
"To see of anxious cares the wish'd-for end, 

And find in ev'ry lib’ral heart a friend ! 

Such joy is his, whose gen’rous zeal first planu'd 
This bounty, which adorns his native land ; 
Such genuine honours, such impartial praise, 
Shall cheer his age, and gild his latest days. 


Great his delight, all fears, all dangers o'er, - 
Whose freighted bark regains bis native shore ; 
Sweet his content, from war's rude toils and woes, 
Who in his Country’s besom finds repose ; 

But nobler far the rapture that attends, 

Divine Benevolefice ! thy faithful friends ; 

When; ev'ry doubt dispell'd, all perils past, 
Hope’s fondest dreams are realia'd at last ; 
When, at their call, the sons of Britain press, 
Prompt to deplore, and anxious to redress, 

The wrongs which suff'ring wit and learning feel ; 
Each pain to mitigate, each wound to heal : 
Proud that their labours win his gen’rous smile. 
Whoée councils rule, whose virtues bless our Isle ; 
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Poetry. 
Who guards with filial love, with patriot zeal, 

His Sov'reign’s glory, and his Country's weal. 

Long may he claim, should Heayen his sway prolong, 
Praise from the heart, beyond the pow‘r of song ! 

Or (noblest object of his fond desire) 

Resign that sway, unsullied, to his Sire ! 


May his lov'd Isle, to hapless genius kind, 
Rich in those virtues which exalt the mind, 

At home maintain her just impartial laws, - 
In arms still vindicate blest Freedom’s cause ! 
May his auspicious rule inspire the brave, : 

And see new triumphs on the Jand and wave ! 
‘See Gallia’s Tyrant, from his greatness burl'd, . 
No longer desolate a bleeding world; __ 

See ruthless slaughter, dire oppression cease, 
And Britain’s valour crown'd with lasting Peace ! 
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anew Chartered Bank, 280, 281. 

Massena, his retreat in Portugal con- 
sidered, $25. 436—His cruelty, 437 
—His talents compared with those 

-.@f Lord Wellington, 439, 

Melville,Lord, his speech in the House 
of Loris, on the 9th February, 
1810, relating to the report of the 
commissioners of Naval Revision, 
102—Another s of his Lord- 
snips on the subject of Troop ships, 
ibid, 

Milner, Dr. remarks on_ his conduct, 
in his support ef the Irish Catholics, 
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$38—Quotation from his “ Ecclesi- 
astical Democracy,”353, 
Molitor, Mr. observations on his “ In- 


digator, or the lawfulness and un- — 


lawfulness of defensive and offensive 
war considered,” 254—Specimen of 
obscurity from his preface, ibid.— 
Another, 255—His censure of Gro- 
tius considered, 256—Concluding 
admonition to him, ibid, 

Money, the opinion that the greet or 
small quantity of, in ‘circulation, 
determines theshigh or low price of 
different articles in daily use, con- 
sidered, and shewn to be erroneous, 
105, 

Montgomery, observations on his 
poem, called, the West Indies, and 
other, poems, 320—Specimens of 
their merits, 321. 

Moor, Mr. remarks on his treatise on 
Hindu Infanticide, 392—Observa- 
tion on his style, $96. 

Mylius, Mr. remarks on his poetical 
Class Book, 214, 

NATIONAL CURRENCY, observa- 
tions op a hlet on the cause 
of the depretiation of the National 
Currency, 215 


Nelson, Lord, continuation of his life. 


by Mr. Ciarke, 281—Singular in- 
stance of his civility whilst blockad- 
ing Cadiz, 282—Remark on his un- 
successful attack on Teneriffe, 283-—~ 
On his glorious victory of the Nile, 
285, 286—His proceedings at Na- 
les, as connected with the sox 
amily, Lady Hamilton, &c. 
Further account of those transac. 
tions, 387—Vindication of his cha. 
racter, with remarks on the Neapo- 
litans, $388—His return to England, 
389—His courteous demeanour at 
Revel, 391—Remarks on his Lord. 
- ’s style and manner of writing, 
1 . 

Nicholl, Sir John, examination of his 
judgment delivered in the court of 
Arches, on the Rev. Mr. Wilkes for 
oo to ytd an infant’ child 

ti a Dissenter, 191. 
oDepy.* Me his letters to Lord 
Erskine on the law of principal and 
accessary, &c. 289—His  observa- 

tions on M Charta, 292. 

Othello, comment on the construction 
of a passagein, 447. 

Owen, Rev. observations on his ser- 
mon, occasioned by the death of a 
lady, 94, 
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sionary, an Indian tale,” 377—De- 
scription of the work, $78— Passage 
transcribed, shewing the Author's 
4descriptive powers, 379—Another, 
380—Principal objections to the 
work, 381, 382—-Its merits, 384— 
The different grammatical eriors 
pointed out, 384, 385. 

PALEY, Dr. dangerous tendency of 


some parts of his moral philosophy 


cotisidered, 33. 
Parlante, Miss. remarks on her Ferdi- 
nand and Ordella, a Russian story, 
63—-The arguments in her prefatory 
address, examined, ibid.—Her com- 
ments on Mrs: More's Celebs, 64— 
Objectionable passage in her book 
considered, 65—Her opinion on 
fashionable novels, 66—Her defence 
of Sterne's Sentimental Journey and 
Lewis's Monk, 67—Her apostrophe 

. to sensibility considered, 69—Her 
opinion on the best means of dis- 
couraging methodism, 70—Excel- 
Jent observations by her on certain 
theatrical abuses, 71—On certain 
fashionable characters, 72-~-Her 
Russian story considered, 74—Ex- 
tract shewing’ much incynsistency 
of character, 75—Curious notion 
entertained by her respecting the 
education of females, 76—The affec- 
tation in her style -instanced, ibid. 
«Concluding remarks on the Au- 
thor’s abilities, ibid, 

Peers, their right to advise the crown 
vindicated, 412—-The cases of Lord 
Temple and Lord Chatham consi- 
dered, 413. - 

Petitioning, observations on the sub- 
jects’ right of, 333—Present abuse 
of that right considered, 534. 

Petrie, Mr. remarks on his statement 
of facts, delivered to the Governor. 
General of India, on the subject of 
the jate unfortunate insurreetion in 
the army there, 13—Contents of the 
tract, With observations on the con- 
duct of Sir George Barlow, 15 to 18. 

Philopatria, remarks on lines by, ad- 
dressed to the Prince of Wales on 
his being appointed Regent, 425. 

Plowden, the Rev. Charles, his book 
on the Infallibilityof the Pope, and his 
Brother's publication, called, “ the 
Case Stated,” respectively consider- 
ed, 352, 353. 

Poem, a patriotic one, 376. 


Political Reform, remarks on a letter 


Index. 


Owenson, Miss, remarks on her ‘‘Mis- © 


cOutaining observations of the end 
aud means of, 101. 

Popery, what it is, with an account of 
its laws and- ordinances, 337. 

Portugal, remarks on a sketch of the 
campaign ia, 208—Observations on 
our late glorious successes tHere, 
323. 

Pratt, Mr his poem called, the Lower 
World, 428. 

Prince of Wales, his conduct in ac- ° 
cepting the Regency applauded, 
215—-His letter to Mr. Perceval cons 
sidered, 216—His answer -to the 
City address, ibid.—- His conciliating 
and equitable conduct, 329, 

Princes, remarks on their conduct, 
with a reference'to the Regency of 
the Prince of Wales, 106—The pro- 
test signed by them against the 
restrictions of the Regent uncon- 
stitutional, 107. 

Prisons, the abuse of, remarks on a 
publication on that subject, with a 
vindication of the Middiesex magis- 
trates, touching thé House of Cor- 
rection, at Cald Bath Fields, 422. 

Proxies, remarks on the question of,' 
in the House of Lords, 109, 

QUARTERLY REVIEWERS, their 
censures on Mr.Gifford’s Life of Pitt 
reconsidered, 113—Their opinions 
respecting that minister, 114—On 
Mr. Pitt’s plan of Parliamentary 
Reform, 115—Specimen of their 
style, 119, 120—Their opinion of 
the origin of the French Revolution, 
121, 122-—-Their apology for Mr. 
Fox's partiality to the French Revo- 
lution, 124—Their remarks on the 
last moments of Mr. Pitt, and on 
his elaquence, considered, with a 
just compliment to the principles of 
Mr, Gifford, 125—Their examina - 
tion of Dr.Wordsworth’s reason fbr 
declining to become a subscriber to 
the British and Foreign, Bible So- 
ciety, &c, 127-—Question started by 
them, touching that Society, consi- 
dered, 130—Their opinions respect- 
ing that Society further remarked 
on, 181, 132, 135—~Important omis- 
sion by them, 133, 

REECE, Dr. Remarks on his outlines 
of a new system of the practice of 
os and medical surgery, 95—- 

is description of the brain and 
nerves, 96—Of the Various kinds of 
pulse, 97-+His remarks on the treat- 
ment of Small pox, on inoculation. 
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&c. 69 —Conclnding remarks on the 
work, 100—Observations on his 
outlines of medical surgery, ‘408— 
His classification considered, 409. 

Reform without Innovation, tract so 
called, 1:3 

Regency, observations on the discus- 
sion in Parliament, respecting it, 
106—On the question relating to 
the Queen and the Royal House- 
hold, 108. 

Regent, nature of his powers consider- 
ed, 107. 

Revolution in 1688, remarks on the 
leaders of the different parties on 
that occasion, 4, 5. 

Roman Catholics, the nature and po- 

~ icy of their claims to emancipation 

* considered, 2—The nature of their 
church, with remarks on its several 
decrees, &c. 6, 7—Charges imputed 
to them, with the opinions of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, and of Sir J. 
C. Hippesley, thereon, 338, 

Romilly, observations on his endea- 
vours to obtain a partial alteration 
in the criminal laws, 222. . 

Russia, probabjlity of a war between 
her and France considered, 442, 

SANHEDRIM, at Paris, remarks on 
the transactions of, 170—The diffe- 
tent questions propounded to them 
considered, 174—Letter to them 
from an English Israelite, 175—Ex- 


cellent sentiments coatained in that. 


letter, ibid—Judicious remarks on 
the decree convoking them, 176— 
Their reply on the subject of di- 
vorce censured, 177—Extract from 
the letter of considerable interest, 
178. 

Arr, Walter, remarks on the merits 
of his Marmion, 225—The dtvision 
of the poem described, 227—Ex- 
tract, ibid —Remarks, 229—Ano- 
ther passage transcribed, 23J—In- 
siances of discordency in his rhymes, 
231— His Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
233—His Lady of the Lake, 239, 
240—His Lay of the Last Minstrel 
reconsidered, 241, 242—Funeral 
song from his Lady of the Lake; 
further strictures on his rhymes, 
243—Stanza shewing a gross viola- 
tion of grammar, ibid.-—Specimens 
of his talents in the Anacreontic 
style, 944 -Beautiful passage, 245—~ 
Anvo.her, 215 -Remark on the un- 
reasonab'- .cagth of his notes, ibid. 

observations on his talents 
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with a hint for his consideration, 
247, 248, 

Scottish Episcopal church, remarks on, 
46. 

Skianer, Bishop, observations on his 
Theologica! works, 46—His famil 
and education, 48—-His first publica. 
tion described, 49—His death, 54— 
Contents of the rerainder of the 
first volume, 51—His opinion re. 
specting the Creed of Athanasias, 
consilered with disapprobation, ibid, 
—Contants of his other letters, 59 
His dissertation on the ohechinah 
conside! ed, 53—His arguments tend- 
ing to shew that Christ was the -he- 
chinah of the Jews, 55—The second 
and third points of his inquiry no- 
ticed, 57, 58—Remarks on his dis- 
sertation on the meaning of the 
song of Solomon, 59~—On his trans- 
lations of some of the Psalms into 
Latin, with a specimen, 59, GO— 
Observations on his verses in the 
Scottish dialect, with a remark on 
Burns, &c, 61—Some remarks on 
the Editor of those posthumous 
works, and a defence ot Revi, werg 
in general, 

“pe. most certain mode of insuring 
sutcess to the cause f, with remarks 
on the conduct of the Sponish aris. 
tocracy, 441. 

Spence, Mr. remarks on his introduce 
tion to the science of Harmony, 
454. 

Sterne, remarks on his Sentimental 
Journey, and on its moral tendescy, 
68. ; 

Sweden, present political conduct of, 
considered, 443, 

THEATR, the question as to the 
policy and justice @ erecting a n.w 
one, discussed, 529, 

The Prison, of Montauban; or times 
of terior, a reilict.ve tale, 490-- 
Deseriptiow of the scene and prin- 
cipal characters, 432,—crrors punted 
out, 455. 

The Lady of the Lake, a Romauce, 
remarks on, 454, 

Tories, see Whigs. 

‘Tour in quest ot Genealogy remarks on 
a, 374-—~-Pat: iotism of the writer,195, 

Tracts, useful ones on religious sub- 
jects, Considered, 435. 

Trinidad, tatended masure in the 
House of Commons respecting, 444 
—Policy of impartin, to its inhabi- 
ta ts British Laws, ibid. to 447, 
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Troy, Rev. Dr. his opigion touching 
the infallibility of the caiholic 
church, 364. : 

True Stories ; or, interesting Ancedoves 
of young persons, remarks on ‘the 
utility, of 435. 

Truth Triumphant, a patriotic song, 
335. 

VERSES, curious ones ascribed to 
Shakespeare, 376. 

Virtue, what it is, 168, 

WAINEWRIGHT, Rev. Mr. remarks 
on his sermon preached at Stoney 
Stratford, 95. 

Wellington, Lord, his conduct in Por- 


Index. 


x. a vindicated, 208 to 210—Just 

tribute to his talenis, 439. 

Welsh Tourists,—Just Censure on, 375. 

Whigs and Tories, ancient and modern, 
—Difference between, considered, 
116, 

Whitbread, Mr. Observations on his 

litical conduct, 412. 

Wickes, Rev. Mr. his conduct in re- 
fusing to bury a child, baptized by 
a dissenter, considered, 191. et 
seq. 

Wonders of a Week at Bath, remarks 
on the poem so called, with a hu- 
mourqus extract, 406. 
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ABUSE of PRISONS, 425. 

Advice to the Whigs, &c, 411. 

Analysis of the Money Situ.tion of 
Great Britain, 105. 

Atkin’s His:ory of the Israclites, 185. 

BAI TLE of BARROSA, 323. 

Bishop of Chester’s Sermons, 263. 

Black Rock fiouse, or Dear-bought 
Experience, 88. 

Boyd's Select Pussages, 248. 

British Critic, 298. 

CAMPBEL.’s AsiaticAnnual Register 
fr 1805, 1806. 
‘irol, on Female Education, con- 
cluded, 30. 

Clarke's Life of Lord Nelson, 281 (con- 
culded, ) 385, 

Clater’s Diseases of Horned Cattle, 
S22. 

Cogan's Ethical Treatise on passions, 
157. 

Coglan’s Fall of David, 94. 


Combined Armies of Portugal, 22s. 

Comment on a passage in Othello, 
447. 

Commercial habits of the Jews, 179. 

Common Council of Lendon’s Address 
216. 

Cooke’s Illustration of Christ’s Resur- 
rection, 252. 

Correspondence, 224, 448. 

DAUBENY’s Examination of Sir J, 
Nichotl’s Judgment. 191. 

Death's Epistle to Dr. Moxey, 426, 

Domestic Occurrences, &c $29, 

Dr. Highmore’s Petition, 321. 

EDINBURGH Review, 135, 337. 

FABER’s Dissertation of the Cabiri, 
294—On the restoration of the Jews 
295 —Dissertations respecting the 
1260 years, ibid. 

Faulconstein Forest, 429. 

‘Feeling; or, Sketches from Life, 105, 

Ferdinand aud Ordella, 63. 
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Fisher’s Sketch of Lisbon, 214. 

Foskett, on the Rights of the Army, 
76. 

Friendly Gift for Servants, 435. 

GIFFORD’s Life of Pitt, 304. 

Goldsmith’s Cabinet of Buonapatte, 
397. * 

Graham, on the Duty of Preaching 
the Word, 92. 

Graves’s Conspectus of Pharmaco- 
paias, 410. 

HATT’S Hermit, with other poems, 
105. 

INSURRECTION in India, 15, 

KELLEY’s Universal Cambist, 364. 

Kenyon’s Observations on the Catho- 
lig, Question, 1. 

LADY of the LAKE, 454, 

Letter to the Parisian Sanhedrim, 175. 

Literary Intelligence, 111, 224, 336, 
448. 

Lord Grenville on the Regency Bill, in 
1789, 210, 

Lord Castlereagh on the Roman Catho- 
lic Petition, ibid. 

MARRYATT on a New Chartered 
Bank, 269. 

Massena’s Retreat, 325, 436. 

Melville (Lord) on the Commission 
of Naval Revision, 102, on 
troop ships, ibid. 

Molitor’s Indagator,orWarconsidered, 
254, 

Montgomery's West Indies, &c.&c'$20. 

Moor’s Hindu Infanticide, 393. 

Mylius’s Poetical Class Book, 214. 

OBSERVATIONS on a Political Re- 
form, 101. 

D‘Dedy’s Letters to Lord Erskine, 
289. 

Old Woman and her Daughter, 435. 

Owen’s Discourse on the death of 
Elizabeth Prowse, 94. 
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Owenson’s Missionary, 377, 
~PAPISTS of Ireland, 221, 
Patriots and Whigs, 413. 
Peer’s Right to advise the crown, 412. - 
Petrie’s Statement of Facts to Lord 
Minto, 13. 
Philopatria’s Address to the Prince, 
425. 
Pratt’s Lower World, 428, 
Prince of Wales’s Regency, 215, 
Prison of Montauban, 430. 
Probability of war between France 
and Russia, 323, 
Pry’s Marmion Travestied, 232, 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 113. 
REECE’s Outlines of a New System 
of Physic, 95. Outlines of 
MedicalSurgery,408.—Reform with- 
out Innovation, 103. 
Regency Question, 106. 
Right of Petitioning, &e. 333, 
SCOTT’s Marmion, 225,——~Lady 
of the Lake, 239. 
Sidney Smith’s Visitation Sermon, 319, 
Sketch of the Campaign in Portugal, 
208. 
Skinner’s Theological Works, 46, 
Song, “* Truth Triumphant,” 385, 
Speech of Sir John Cox Hippesley, 
&c. $37. 
Spence’s Introduction to the Science 
of Harmony, 434 
Stockdalé’s Covent Garden Journal, 
256. 
Subscriptions for Patriotic purposes, 
$33. 
TOUR in quest of Genealogy, $75. 
Transactions of the Parisian Sanhe- 
drim, 179, 
True Stories, 435. 
WAINEWRIGHT’s Visitation, Ser. 
mon, 95. 


Wonders of a Whee Hat Bath, 406. 
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ABBADIE, Life of, 464. 

Amyrant, life of, ibid. 

Anuguities, Flemish. 471, 

Authors, Spanish,of general uiility, 505. 

Anecdotes, sentimental, 509. 

BASNAGE, life of, 465. 

Beausobre, life of, ibid. 

Bertheau, life of, 456. 

Brousson, life of, ibid. 

Bory on Conferva, 478-9. 

Byzantine Empire, 495.—Its fortifi- 
‘cations, 497.—IJts fal!, 499, 


Belisarius diegraced, ibid, 

Bombast, Spanish, 504. 

CID, life of, 452.—His prowess ac« 
counted for, 453. 

Clande, life of, 466. 

Christian Soldier, state of, 470. 

Czxsar, his departure from Boulogne 
to invade England, 474. . 
Curier, on fossile bones and mollusca, 

476. 
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Christianity, its efforts, 497. 

Castilian tongve, origin of, 500. 

DAILLE, life of, 466. 

Drelincourt, life of, 467. 

Dubose. life of, 467, Extract of a Ser- 
mon by, 470. 

Duvalis Emilie de Monrres, 510. 

ELOQUENCE, Specimen of French 
protestant, 40$.—Catholic and pio- 
testant contrasted 454 

Fustache, life of, 467. 

FERNANDEZ, Gonz2!o de Cordoba, 
his life, 461.—Victories in Naples, 
462 

French, insults of, to women, 456. 

Flugge’s new species of primrose, 479. 

GUE ZMAN, ‘A. P. de, life of, 45: 

His wars in Barbary, 454. His 
Resolution, 455, 

Gaches, life of, 457: 

Geoffrey, his plunder of natural his- 
tory, in Portugal, 489. 

Geramb, Baron de, Letter o the 
Spaniards, 484.—-Visits Sicily, ih.— 
Spanish Churches.485.—His prayer, 
436,— Intrigue, ib. — His atrest: 

the Dake of Albuquerque, 489, 

HAUY, on Arsenecal Iron, 476 

Hama\er, on the American Ostrich, 
4A0. 

JACQUELAT, life of, 467. 

Juriau, life of, 468 

Jussien, on the Caprifolia, 476, 

LAURIA, Adrnteat. life of, 456, — 
His warts in sictly,457-—His cruelty, 
459 

Language, progress of the age 
Spanish, ftalian, and French, 5 

Lenfant, life of, 468 

Langier on Ferruginous Sand, 482. 

Latreifl¢, on the family of Bas, 483. 

Levant, commerce of, 495, 

Literature, Spanish, 498 —Its pro- 
gress, 409. 

MARTIN, life of, 468, 


Mestrezet, life of, ibid. 

Morus, life of, 469. 

Medals, Roman, 472, 

---—-+ or Dollars, Catelogue of, 490. 

Missions, Freach, tothe Levant, 492. 

Monteiien’s Anecdotes, 509. 

NUCAPOLITANS, character of, 462- 

PASSAGE — Ridiculous appliction of 
this term, 489, 

Pope Poniface, his perfidious ambition, 
20%. 

Prinees, characters of, 460. 

Procestauts, liberality of, to the French 
Catholics, 403.—French preachers, 
464, 

Peat mosses in Fl. nders, 474. 

Poetry, Spanish, 501-8. 

—--——-, Seclece [hitian, 509, 

Portugnese Selections, 308. 

QUINLANA’s Lives of Spaniards, 
44%, 

P.OM ae E, extract from one in four 

anvuages, of the 16th century, 506. 

SIC 4i TANS. c varacter of, 456, 

Speiu. always disunited, 449, — De- 
tects in her policy y, 450, 

Spanisi character definded, 489. — 
Analyzed, 509 ° 
vurin, life of. 469, 

Bponsain life of father and son, 469. 
Supere ille, life of father and son, ib. 
Scott, W es Sonnet to, 508. 
TREILLE. de la, life of, 470. 
Thessalonica, 494. 

Turkey, I,inguage of gallantry in, 
$93. 

Troubadours, 500. 

URNS Sepulchral, 492. 

VIANA, Prince of, life of, 459-—iHis 
Saintship, 460.—His Learning, ib.— 
His Miracles, 461. 

Vauquelin, a calcareous matter in 
vegetables, 483. « 

Vasco and Serallo, a Poem, 511, 
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ANNALS of Natyral History, 476. 

BES {"s Antiquities in Flanders, 471. 

Blanckehagen’s Medals, 490. 

CA!ILLOT, on French protestant elo- 
quence, 463. 

DUVAL’s Emilie de Montres, 510. 

ENGELSTOFT, on the Byzantine em- 
pire 495. 

GERAMB, Letter to Lord Moira, 
484. 

LEVANT, Missions to; 492, 


MISSIONARY (French) Letters, 491. 

Massarello’s Portuguese Selections, 508. 

Montelieu's sentimental Anecdotes, 
“FOP 

PIEROLLI. garden of Parnassus, 
507. ®@ 

QUINTANA'S Lives of celebrated 
Spaniards, 449. 

SPANISH Literature, Essay on, 498, 

VASCO and Serailo,a Poem, 511. 




















